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CHAPTER  I. 


LOUIS  THE  GREAT. 


At  the  period  when  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  put 
an  end  to  the  contest  between  France  and  Spain, 
[A.  D.  1659,]  which  was  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the 
thirty  years'  war,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  still 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  now  administered 
it  in  peace.  The  last  civil  war,  if  the  commotions  of 
the  Fronde  are  to  be  called  by  that  name,  having  been 
extinguished,  he  was  neither  employed  in  pursuing  any 
immediate  schemes,  nor  in  looking  forward  to  any  far- 
sighted  plans  of  policy  ;  but  was  performing  the  farce 
to  the  great  tragedy  which  was  going  on  in  England. 
v  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  moved  by  ambition  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  particular*  species  of  greatness,  which  he 
displayed  in  the  course  of  fifty-four  years,  [A.  D.  1661 
— 1715,]  the  period  during  which  he  reigned  without 
a  prime  minister.  This  passion  was  the  source  of  all 
the  benefits  that  he  conferred  on  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  of  his  ruinous  conquests ;  of  the  wars  by 
iv.  2  u.  H. 
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which  Europe  was  convulsed  during  so  many  years,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  the  most  solemn  treaties  were 
violated,  and  the  most  splendid  exploits,  and  the  basest 
of  crimes,  performed  by  his  command.  It  was  a  great 
misfortune  that  this  King  was  ignorant  and  destitute  of 
just  principles ;  for  the  courage  to  undertake  great  and 
useful  enterprises,  provided  they  had  also  been  such 
as  would  have  added  to  his  importance,  would  not 
have  been  wanting  to  him ;  and  he  would  have  made 
a  better  choice  of  generals  and  ministers,  in  his  latter 
years. 

Although  France  had  been  in  general  so  ill  govern- 
ed, and  so  frequently  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars,  yet 
no  province  had  been  lost,  since  the  ancient  wars  with 
England  ;  and  an  age  of  conquest  had  again  opened  its 
career.  In  military  fame,  Turenne  and  Conde  were 
unrivalled,  except  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  the  great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
imperial  General  Montecuculi.  After  the  retirement 
or  decease  of  these  commanders,  the  Marshal  of  Lux- 
emburg displayed  his  extraordinary  talents  for  marches 
and  encampments,  and  was  followed  by  the  ingeni- 
ous Catinat,  and  the  clear-sighted  Marshal  de  Villars. 
Feuquieres,  who  was  a  prodigy  of  military  learning, 
perfected  the  art  of  war  by  his  rigid  criticism.  War 
was  a  kind  of  mechanical  employment,  before  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  raised  it  to  an  art ;  but  Gustavus  and 
the  generals  of  Louis  placed  it  in  the  rank  of  the  sci- 
ences. Louvois,  the  King's  minister  of  war,  rendered 
his  master  odious  to  foreign  powers,  by  his  haughtiness  ; 
but  in  other  respects  he  was  extremely  useful,  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  obedience  among  the  rival 
commanders,  and  was  superior  to  many  prejudices  and 
petty  passions.  Vauban  displayed  an  entirely  new 
method  of  fortification  ;  and  the  repose  of  these  prov- 
inces, in  which,  during  foreign  wars,  the  exhausted 
forces  of  France  were  recruited,  is  owing  to  the  for- 
tresses which  he  secured  by  the  most  impregnable  bul- 
warks. 
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,  The  art  of  negotiation  was  never  confided  to  more 
able  hands.  What  would  Estrades  and  d'Avaux  not 
have  effected,  if  the  prejudices  of  their  master  had  not 
withheld  them  from  following  reasonable  principles  ? 

While  the  possessor  of  Potosi  was  becoming  needy, 
the  finances  of  France  were  administered  by  Colbert. 
"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  Majesty,"  said  the  dy- 
ing Mazarin  ;  "  but  I  think  I  am  repaying  a  part  of  the 
debt,  by  making  you  acquainted  with  Colbert."  The 
expenditure,  at  this  time,  exceeded  the  revenue,  by 
nine  millions  :  the  latter  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  millions  ;  and  the  naval  force  was  almost  anni- 
hilated. The  King  carried  on  two  great  wars,  during 
the  administration  of  Colbert,  and  maintained  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  ships  of  the  line  ;  but  the  finances  were 
afterwards  exhausted,  by  proceedings  which  took  place 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  this  minister. 

Colbert,  who  zealously  endeavored  to  acquire  the 
support  of  public  opinion,  (a  fortunate  object  of  ambi- 
tion in  «  ministpr,)  began  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
many  of  the  taxes,  and  to  abolish  several  of  the  most 
oppressive.  He  was,  however,  not  less  mindful  of  the 
voice  of  posterity ;  and,  either  on  that  account,  or  per- 
haps because  he  was  secure  of  the  success  of  his  well- 
calculated  measures,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
misled  by  senseless  or  interested  censures.  France  now 
displayed,  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever,  the  astonishing 
powers  of  its  numerous  population,  its  ancient  cultiva- 
tion, its  fine  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  and  the  peculiar 
intelligence  and  taste  of  the  nation.  The  brilliant  un- 
dertakings of  artists,  and  the  most  refined  taste,  were 
encouraged  by  the  court. 

When  the  Minister,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
French  would  be  peculiarly  successful  in  these  pursuits, 
appeared  to  give  them  especial  encouragement,  he  was 
assailed  with  the  reproach  that  he  governed  the  king- 
dom as  though  it  was  a  great  leasehold  estate,  whereas 
it  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  an  extensive  fief ;  that 
he  gave  precepts  relating  to  affairs  which  were  better 
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understood  by  the  private  individuals  whom  they  con- 
cerned ;  that,  while  he  forbade  the  exportation  of  corn, 
in  order  to  reduce  its  price,  and  by  that  means  to  ena- 
ble the  manufacturers  of  France  to  produce  their  goods 
at  a  lower  rate  than  they  could  be  afforded  by  their 
rivals,  he  was  in  fact  diminishing  the  productiveness  of 
agriculture,  the  first  of  all  the  arts ;  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  exert  the  courage  necessary  for  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  finances,  and  in  the  manner  of  levying 
the  taxes.  Many  of  these  remarks  had  an  appearance 
of  truth ;  others  were  the  expression  of  party  spirit  or 
of  erroneous  theories.  The  solution  of  the  question, 
whether  the  prohibition  of  exporting  corn  was  a  meas- 
ure of  sound  policy,  depends  on  a  multitude  of  tempo- 
rary and  local  circumstances ;  but  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  the  individual  who  gave  his  countrymen  the 
preeminence,  and  the  reputation  of  excellence  in  deli- 
cate manufactures,  who  thus  increased  the  national 
wealth,  almost  without  limits,  and  by  such  means  im- 
proved the  financial  situation  nf  thn  statp,  rlpsprvprl^  at 
least,  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  We  must,  in 
judging  of  Colbert's  merits,  consider  merely  what  he 
was,  and  what  he  might  possibly  have  been,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  maxims  of  political  economy 
were  developed  at  that  period.  We  must  also  recol- 
lect, that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  despotic  and  prodigal 
Monarch  ;  and  was  frequently  compelled  to  abandon  the 
most  beneficial  measures,  and  to  procure  immense  sums, 
in  a  short  time,  by  the  best  means  in  his  power,  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  court  and  the  army. ' 

In  addition  to  these  instruments  and  auxiliary  re- 
sources, Louis  employed  other  means  of  influencing  the 
public  opinion  of  his  own  age  and  of  posterity,  which 
had  been  utterly  overlooked  by  Philip  and  Ferdinand, 
though  employed  by  Pericles,  Augustus,  and  the  Med- 
ici. It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  motive  of 
Louis's  actions  was  ambition  ;  but  he  considered  genius 
and  intelligence  as  important  instruments  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans ;  and  patronised  authors,  who  have 
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transmitted  his  fame  and  their  native  language  to  the 
limits  of  time  and  of  our  earth,  and  in  whose  writings 
his  envious  rivals  were  compelled  to  read,  with  admi- 
ration, the  brilliant  commemoration  of  his  praise.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  extended  to  a  much  wider  sphere 
than  that  of  his  armies.  He  rendered  his  nation  the 
arbiter,  in  matters  of  wit  and  taste ;  renewed  the  fame 
of  Greece,  in  a  despotic  kingdom  ;  and  attracted  innu- 
merable foreigners  to  the  place,  in  which  every  thing- 
was  full  of  the  majesty  of  Louis.  In  this  respect,  Col- 
bert manifested  that  he  had  either  excellent  advisers  or 
an  extraordinary  understanding.  He  introduced  a  liv- 
ing tongue  to  the  honors  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which 
men  of  learning  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
write ;  and  opened  the  way  for  an  entirely  new  career 
of  public  affairs,  and  for  a  more  rapid  progress  of  civil- 
ization. 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  in  recalling  the  names 
of  Sidney,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  most 
important  authors  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
were  not  only  not  his  pensioners,  but,  for  the  greater 
part,  appeared  among  his  enemies.  These  were  the 
men  who  exerted  themselves  for  the  wellbeing  of  hu- 
man nature,  who  displayed  extraordinary  patriotism, 
and  attained  the  greatest  advancement  in  science  ;  but 
it  is  the  most  eloquent,  rather  than  the  most  profound, 
authors,  who  obtain  the  greatest  reputation,  and  pro- 
duce the  most  extensive  effect,  because  their  works  are 
the  most  extensively  read.  Hence,  the  art  of  pleasing, 
taught  in  perfection  by  the  writers  of  good  taste  in  the 
French  nation,  has  been  the  chief  means  of  opening  a 
way  by  which  the  culture  of  later  times  has  gained 
access  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  all  classes  of  men. 

This  kind  of  merit  belongs  to  Pascal,  whose  writings 
display,  at  once,  all  the  vigor  and  refinement  of  which 
the  French  language  is  susceptible ;  to  the  majestic 
Bossuet,  whose  passions  we  are  tempted  to  excuse,  in 
consideration  of  his  genius,  as  Fenelon  forgave  them  ; 
to  Fenelon,  whose  attractive  graces  would  be  borrowed 
2* 
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by  Virtue  herself,  if  she  condescended  to  dwell  among 
mortals.  Who  does  not  recall  the  antique  elegance  and 
correctness  of  Despreaux  Boileau  ;  the  lofty  flight  which 
Corneille  took  above  the  barbarism  which  surrounded 
him  ;  the  perfection  of  Racine  ;  and  the  original  genius 
of  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  ?  These  distinguished  au- 
thors stood  in  the  place  of  the  great  poets,  who  have, 
in  other  nations,  preceded  the  age  of  more  accurate 
science,  and  kindled  among  them  the  light  of  philoso- 
phy. Their  example,  like  an  electric  shock,  disturbed 
the  North  of  Europe  from  the  uniform  studies  pursued 
in  the  universities. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SPAIN. 


[A.  D.  1665.]  A  few  years  after  the  expiration  of 
the  minority  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  died  Philip  the 
Fourth  of  Spain  ;  who  had  lost  Portugal,  Rousillon, 
Artois,  and  the  Dutch  Netherlands  ;  and  who  was  hap- 
py in  not  also  forfeiting  Catalonia,  and  in  succeeding, 
at  length,  in  reconciling  the  Dutch. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  and  the  long  course 
of  oppression  to  which  Spain  had  been  subjected,  the 
population  of  that  country  had  evidently  declined  :  the 
villages  were  abandoned,  and  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures were  neglected.  The  ancient  conduits,  construct- 
ed by  the  Moorish  kings  in  arid  districts,  fell  to  decay, 
and  their  cisterns  became  choked  up.  Granada,  in 
which  province  the  seed  yields  twenty-fourfold,  some- 
times produced  scarcely  more  than  the  subsistence  of 
four  months  for  its  own  inhabitants.  The  manufacto- 
ries of  silk,  which  had  annually  consumed  one  million 
live  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  that  material,  and 
those  of  wool,  diminished.  The  principles  of  commerce 
were  so  little  understood,  that  the  importation  of  raw 
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silk  was  forbidden,  while  that  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle was  allowed  ;  for  the  only  object  of  the  proprietors 
of  mulberry  plantations  was,  to  make  the  more  indus- 
trious nations  pay  as  dearly  as  possible  for  their  silk. 
[A.D.  1650.] 

Mean-while,  the  royal  council  employed  itself  in  tak- 
ing the  patronage  of  Spain  from  the  Apostle  Saint 
James,  find  conferring  it  on  Saint  Theresa.  The  an- 
cient reputation  of  the  Apostle  was  nevertheless  main- 
tained, until  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  defeated 
the  Spaniards  at  Rocroy  ;  when  it  was  thought  advis- 
able, at  least,  to  give  him  the  Archangel  Michael,  as 
a  coadjutor.  Under  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 
[A.  D.  1644,]  the  triumphal  place  of  Granada  was 
adorned ;  it  was  dedicated,  not  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, but  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  statue  proudly 
trampled  under  foot  the  opponents  of  the  immaculate 
conception. 

The  kingdom,  at  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  fell 
under  the  factious  minority  of  Charles  the  Second. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PORTUGAL. 

[A.  D.  1654.]  In  Portugal,  also,  Don  Alonzo  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  at  too  early  a 
period  ;  and  displayed,  in  the  fervor  of  his  youth,  a 
turn  of  thinking,  which  the  Jesuits  could  hardly  hope 
to  control  with  absolute  sway.  Father  Vieira  soon 
prophesied  that  his  kingdom  would  not  endure.  Don 
Pedro,  the  King's  more  artful  brother,  was  irritated 
against  him,  by  tales  of  secret  ill  service.  The  first 
Minister,  Count  Castellomelhor,  a  man  of  courage, 
virtue,  and  genius,  was  accused  of  a  design  to  poison 
Don  Pedro ;  and  was  compelled,  together  with  his 
worthy  friend,  Henry  of  Miranda,  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
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The  first  lord  of  the  cabinet,  Don  Manuel  Antunas, 
was  afterwards  removed  out  of  the  way.  Souza  Ma- 
cedo,  the  secretary  of  state,  a  man  equally  venerable 
for  his  age  and  merit,  was  so  ill  treated  by  the  Queen, 
who  had  taken  the  part  of  Don  PedrO,  that  even  the 
council  of  state  made  representations  on  the  subject ; 
upon  which  the  adverse  party  raised  a  tumult,  stormed 
the  palace  of  Souza,  and  compelled  him  to  save  him- 
self by  flight. 

When  the  King  had  thus  been  deprived  of  all  his 
faithful  servants,  and  abandoned  to  his  own  inexperi- 
ence, the  capital  requested  a  convocation  of  the  states 
of  the  kingdom.  This  measure,  during  the  present 
disturbances,  appeared  to  be  attended  with  hazard  : 
upon  which,  the  states  entered  into  a  confederation 
against  his  government.  The  Queen  betook  herself  to 
a  convent ;  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  and  some  venal 
women,  were  bribed  to  spread  a  report  that  Alonzo 
was  incapable  of  procreation  ;  and  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion followed,  in  which  Don  Pedro  was  proclaimed  Re- 
gent of  the  kingdom. 

The  deserted  King  was  compelled  to  sign  an  act,  in 
which  he  renounced  the  crown  "  by  virtue  of  his  un- 
limited power."  The  Jesuit  Fernandez  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  that  the  Infant*  was  acting  in  the  most 
brotherly  manner,  and  was  only  anxious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  whole  of  these  misfor- 
tunes proceeded  from  the  people  ;  and  that  the  moment 
of  revenge  would  soon  arrive.  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
King,  "  vengeance  will  come  upon  you :  and  it  will,  at 
a  future  time,  be  seen,  that  I  have  not  deserved  this 
fate."     [A.  D.  1667.] 

The  dethroned  Prince  lived  sixteen  years  in  castles, 
where  he  was  closely  guarded.  His  brother  had  the 
title  of  Regent ;  but  all  power  was  really  in  the  hands 
of  Father  Acunha.  Within  seven  days  after  the  de- 
position of  Alonzo,  his  wife,  a  Princess  of  the  house  of 

*  [The  title  of  a  Prince,  among  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.] 
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Savoy,  married  his  brother.  Thus  the  Jesuits  punish- 
ed the  imprudence  of  their  enemy  by  the  crimes  of  their 
friend. 

Spain  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  these  dis- 
orders. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GERMANY. 


The  second,  or  imperial,  branch  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg,  found  its  power  extremely  circumscribed, 
by  the  privileges  which  the  peace  of  Westphalia  had 
awarded  to  the  states  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  power 
which  it  conferred  on  certain  great  families. 

The  power  of  the  empire  and  the  freedom  of  the 
people  had  suffered  equally. 

In   ancient   times,   the  kings  and   other    sovereign 

princes    supported    their    expenses    by    llie    produce    of 

their  own  demesnes ;  but,  after  the  emperors  had  lost 
that  resource,  the  public  exigencies  were  supplied  by 
Roman  months,  a  certain  number  of  which  were  usu- 
ally decreed  by  the  Diet.  These  months  are  a  substi- 
tute for  the  contingent  of  men  and  horses,  which  every 
state  was  obliged,  by  the  ancient  constitution,  to  fur- 
nish, when  the  King  of  the  Germans  took  his  journey 
to  Rome,  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  The  con- 
tingents had  been  imposed  according  to  the  relative 
capabilities  of  the  several  powers,  which  had  under- 
gone so  great  a  change  since  that  period,  that,  while 
some  of  them  contributed  hardly  any  thing,  others 
were  oppressed  with  a  burden  which  they  were  scarce- 
ly able  to  bear :  for  the  same  imposition  continued  to 
be  levied  from  the  possessor,  even  when  the  possession 
and  the  wealth  were  greatly  diminished  or  indefinitely 
augmented.  Every  prince,  when  his  provincial  sove- 
reignty was  confirmed,  wished  for  a  splendid  court  and 
ministry  ;  for  which  purposes  the  ordinary  contributions 
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were  insufficient.  The  nobles  at  first  relieved  these 
necessities,  by  consenting  to  a  tax  on  land,  cattle,  and 
goods,  for  a  limited  time,  and  with  a  provision,  that  it 
should  not  be  rendered  a  precedent  for  customary  ex- 
actions, in  future.  By  degrees,  the  excise  was  intro- 
duced. 

The  different  countries  were  in  an  extremely  ex- 
hausted state.  During  the  war,  Wirtemberg  alone  had 
paid  fifty-nine  millions  of  florins  in  extraordinary  im- 
posts, and  had  lost  fifty-eight  thousand  families ;  and 
its  territory  now  contained  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  acres  of  arable  land,  forty  thousand  acres  of 
vineyard,  and  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  pasture, 
which  were  entirely  uncultivated  and  abandoned.  The 
town  of  Minden,  containing  six  hundred  households, 
had  paid,  in  three  years,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  imperial  dollars ;  and  Hameln 
had  contributed  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  at  the  conquest  and  plunder  of 
Magdeburg,  the  Whole  Luwn  was  burned  -,  and  that  a 
population  of  twenty  thousand  was  diminished,  in  one 
day,  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  to  four  hundred 
individuals.  In  many  cities,  hardly  any  thing  was  to 
be  seen,  but  houses  abandoned  and  falling  down,  and 
the  country  around  them  lying  fallow.  The  empire 
was  in  this  condition  at  the  assembling  of  the  last  Diet, 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Third.      [A.  D.  1653.] 

The  majority  of  the  princes  appeared  in  all  the  pomp 
and  display  of  newly-elevated  sovereigns.  Ferdinand 
himself  was  indisposed  and  dispirited  ;  John  Philip  of 
Schonborn,  Elector  of  Mentz,  active  in  the  exercise  of 
his  archchancellorship ;  Charles  Caspar  of  the  Leyen, 
Elector  of  Treves,  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  greatness  of  mind  which  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many demanded  at  this  crisis  ;  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
a  Bavarian  Prince,  was  timid  ;  a  feeble  old  man  was 
the  Regent  of  Bavaria  during  the  minority  of  Ferdinand 
Maria ;  John  George,  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  advanced 
age,  vacillated  between  his  devotion  to  the  Emperor 
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and  his  zeal  for  Lutheranism,  which  was  extirpated,  by 
every  possible  method,  in  the  hereditary  dominions ; 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  was  jealous  of  the 
Swedes,  on  account  of  Pomerania,  and  anxiously  bent 
on  the  means  of  procuring  supplies  of  money  sufficient 
to  increase  his  military  establishment.  Charles  Lewis, 
Elector  Palatine,  was  desirous  of  embracing  this  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoyment :  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of 
pleasing, — a  talent  which  was  very  necessary  in  his 
situation.  The  crowd  of  princes  and  nobles  were  suf- 
ficiently occupied  in  settling  points  of  ceremony,  and 
in  amusements. 

The  states  obtained,  from  this  Diet,  the  privilege  of 
imposing  on  their  own  subjects  all  such  taxes  as  should 
become  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  fortresses,  and 
for  maintaining  armies  requisite  for  the  public  defence. 
In  the  succeeding  Diet,  they  demanded  to  be  protected, 
against  the  states  and  subjects  of  their  dominions,  in 
the  exercise  of  all  powers  established  by  custom,  and 
that  those  classes  should  be  held  obliged  to  fulfil  all 
the  compacts  and  alliances  of  their  master ;  that  none 
of  their  complaints,  on  such  matters,  should  be  received 
either  in  the  imperial  court  or  in  the  aulic  council ;  and 
that  no  ancient  rights  or  decisions  of  the  empire  should 
be  valid  against  this  regulation.  The  Emperor,  Leo- 
pold the  First,  refused,  indeed,  to  sanction  this  propo- 
sal ;  but  all  these,  and  still  greater  demands,  became 
gradually  the  established  custom,  at  least  in  the  more 
extensive  dominions,  under  the  protection  of  the  max- 
ims of  provincial  sovereignty.  Hence  arose,  standing 
armies  ;  the  authority  of  the  provincial  states  declined  ; 
the  imposts  were  arbitrarily  augmented,  and  partial- 
ly distributed ;  and  patriotism  and  public  spirit  extin- 
guished. 

The  Diet  consisted  of  the  very  individuals,  against 
whom  the  nation  had  the  chief  cause  of  complaint ; 
and  the  seats  in  the  imperial  tribunal  were  filled  by 
assessors,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  the  same  persons. 
The  name  of  German  freedom  was  usurped  by  an 
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aristocracy,  which  exercised  the  most  mischievous  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Even  Frederick  William  was  rather  highly  esteemed 
by  his  equals,  than  beloved  by  his  own  countrymen ; 
but  his  government  was  regretted,  when  succeeding 
princes,  possessed  of  powers  still  more  unlimited,  gov- 
erned in  a  yet  more  arbitrary  manner.  His  heroic 
reputation,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  in  the  people 
of  Brandenburg  an  elevated  public  feeling,  which  was 
ultimately  converted  into  national  power. 

[A.  D.  1662.]  The  imperial  Diet,  which  still  contin- 
ued in  existence,  was  soon  afterwards  assembled,  on 
account  of  a  war  with  Turkey. 

The  aulic  council  had  a  short  time  before,  [A.  D. 
1654,]  acquired  its  present  form. 

The  empire  raised  itself,  by  degrees,  not  indeed  to 
its  former  freedom,  but  to  a  degree  of  importance  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  which  was  determined  by  the  position 
which  the  most  powerful  members  in  its  confused  mass 
chose  on  each  occasion  to  assume. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHRISTIAN  AND   CHARLES  GUSTAVUS. 

Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  recalled  the 
remembrance  of  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
His  kingdom  had  been  considerably  enlarged,  even  be- 
fore the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Christian  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Denmark,  having  suffered  himself,  in  his  ad- 
vanced age,  to  be  deluded  into  a  war  with  the  Swedes, 
whose  military  affairs  were  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preparation,  was  compelled  to  abandon  to  them,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Bremsebroe,  [A.  D. 
1645,]  the  provinces  of  Jemteland,  Harjedal,  and  Hal- 
land.  These  incorporations,  by  which  the  Swedish 
territory  was  rendered  more  compact,  gave  that  king- 
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dom  an  increase  of  internal  strength,  commensurate 
with  the  influence  which  it  ha^  obtained  in  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  by  the  acquisition  of  Bremen  and  Pome- 
rania. 

The  Swedish  nation,  which  was  roused  to  activity, 
in  every  department,  became  more  enterprising  in  its 
commercial  pursuits ;  and  obtained,  by  means  of  this 
treaty,  an  exemption  from  the  tolls  on  its  commodities 
in  the  Sound  and  the  Belt.  The  Swedes  wished  to  be 
no  longer  dependent  on  the  monopoly  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  which  returned  the  raw  products  of  Sweden  into 
their  own  harbors,  in  a  manufactured  state  ;  and  they 
encouraged  Germans  and  Dutchmen  to  settle  in  their 
country,  whose  industry  and  temperance  might  set  an 
example  to  their  own  people.  Sweden,  however,  never 
became  so  eminent  in  such  pursuits  as  in  arms  ;  the  su- 
periority of  Holland  was  too  decided  for  competition  ; 
and  England  unexpectedly  acquired  the  foremost  rank 
among  commercial  nations. 

These  occurrences  took  place  under  Queen  Christina, 
who  was  heiress  of  the  throne  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Her  subjects  were  great  in  the  simple  habits  of  soldiers 
and  peasants  ;  powerful  by  the  force  of  virtue  ;  and  re- 
spectable for  their  patriotism  ;  but  not  adapted  for  that 
splendid  dissipation  which  was  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
young  Queen.  Christina,  induced  either  by  disgust  or 
by  the  desire  of  distinction,  took  the  resolution  of  aban- 
doning her  government.  [A.  D.  1654.]  The  honest 
Dalecarlians  in  vain  begged  her  to  be  content  "  still  to 
be  the  forehorse."  She  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  reside  at  Rome.  She  lived  thirty- 
five  years,  afterwards  ;  but  her  restless  spirit  rendered 
every  mode  of  life  burdensome  to  her,  by  turns.  Or- 
der and  moderation  never  appeared  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  this  celebrated  woman,  whose  ge~ 
nius  was  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 

Her  father's  throne  was  now  ascended  by  the  son 
of  his  sister,  Charles  Gustavus,  Count  Palatine  at  Deux- 
ponts  Kleeburg,  whose  patrimonial  inheritance  consisted 
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only  of  two  castles,  one  hamlet,  nine  villages  and  a  half, 
but  who  afterwards  shook  the  whole  North  of  Europe. 
John  Casimir  Vasa,  King  of  Poland,  protested  against 
his  succession  to  the  throne  ;  and  Frederick  the  Third, 
King  of  Denmark,  thought  this  a  good  opportunity 
for  recovering  the  dominions  which  his  father  had  lost. 
The  young  hero  quitted  Sweden,  expelled  the  King  of 
Poland,  besieged  Copenhagen ;  rushed  like  an  irresisti- 
ble mountain  torrent  over  the  territories  of  his  enemies, 
and  conquered  the  highly-important  and  fertile  prov- 
inces of  Bahus,  Blekingien,  and  Schonen,  and  the  island 
of  Rugen.  Frederick  renounced  these  countries,  in  the 
treaties  of  Rotschild  and  Copenhagen  ;  and  John  Casi- 
mir was  well  satisfied  with  having  lost  only  the  rest  of 
Livonia,  and  the  feudal  superiority  of  Prussia,  by  the 
treaties  of  Oliva,  and  with  renouncing  all  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  [A.  D.  1660.]  Charles  Gustavus 
would  have  proceeded  much  further,  but  Holland  would 
not  allow  any  single  power  to  acquire  the  sole  master- 
ship of  the  Baltic.  This  vexatious  circumstance  cost 
the  hero  his  life,  at  the  end  of  his  thirty-eighth  year. 
This  was  also  the  age  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  which  he  had  carried  on, 
(for  the  above-mentioned  treaties  were  concluded  after 
his  death,)  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  became  inde- 
pendent Duke  of  Prussia,  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
absolute  sovereign  of  his  dominions. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


THE  NORTH,   SUBSEQUENTLY  TO  THE  TIME  OF  CHARLES  THE 

TENTH. 

Frederick  William  the  Great  had  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Sweden  against  Poland,  in  order  to  oblige 
the  Poles  to  purchase  his  friendship  at  a  high  price ; 
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for  it  was  contrary  to  his  interest  to  suffer  the  Kings  of 
Sweden  to  become  powerful  in  Poland.  By  this  meas- 
ure, he  obtained  the  dominions  of  Lawenburg,  and 
Biitow,  in  Cassubia,  and  the  independence  of  his  part 
of  Prussia  ;  which,  from  that  time,  became  as  nourishing 
and  populous  as  it  had  been  in  the  best  times  of  the 
Teutonic  Order. 

In  Denmark,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  last  war 
was  ascribed  to  the  factious  spirit  of  the  nobles.  The 
nation  desired  a  king  with  sufficient  power  to  recall  the 
ancient  times,  in  which  they  were  all-powerful  in  Scan- 
dinavia. Not  only  all  the  authority  that  a  commander 
needs,  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  was  conferred  on 
Frederick  the  Third,  but  absolute  power  was  at  length 
declared  hereditary  in  his  family ;  and  there  remained 
no  fundamental  law,  except  that  by  which  he  now  reg- 
ulated the  succession. 

[A.  D.  1660.]  Charles  the  Eleventh,  who  became 
King  of  Sweden  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  ill- 
educated  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Hedwig 
of  Holstein.  His  instruction  consisted  in  the  subjec- 
tion of  his  will,  in  perseverance  in  resolutions  most  un- 
wisely adopted,  and  in  the  art  of  dissimulation.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  strength,  and  expert  in  bodily 
exercises ;  but  he  could  scarcely  read ;  he  understood 
nothing  of  military  affairs  ;  and  possessed  no  principles 
in  matters  of  finance.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  declined 
more  and  more.  Polish  Prussia  was  discontented,  be- 
cause the  appeals  from  the  tribunals  of  that  country 
were  referred  to  foreign  colleges,  which  paid  no  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  The  dissidents, 
comprising  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Polish  nation, 
were  irritated,  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  indignation.  An 
edict  declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians,  or  Unitari- 
ans, to  be  a  crime  against  God  ;  and  proceedings,  such 
as  might  have  been  afterwards  adopted  towards  the  other 
classes  of  dissidents,  were  commenced  against  them. 
The  King  was  unable  to  resist  the  Cossacks,  over  whom 
the  Poles  had  no  superiority,  in  respect  of  military  sci- 
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ence ;  whereas  the  former  had  the  advantage  over  their 
enemies,  in  their  habits  of  life.  [A.  D.  1672.]  King 
Michael  Viesnovitzky  was  obliged  to  promise  the  Turks 
an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-two  thousand  ducats. 

[A.  D.  1668.]  John  Casimir,  who  was  the  last  King 
of  the  male  line  of  Vasa,  had  abandoned  the  crown,  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  more  quiet  and  agreeable  life,  and 
died  in  a  convent  at  Paris :  upon  which,  after  a  long 
interval,  the  above-mentioned  Michael,  who  was  a  na- 
tive Piast,  was  elected  to  the  sovereignty.  [A.  D. 
1669.] 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MOHAMMED  THE  FOURTH. 


The  Padisha,  Mohammed  the  Fourth,  stood  more 
in  awe  of  the  Janizaries,  who,  within  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years,  had  murdered  three  of  his  predecessors, 
than  of  the  nations  against  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
hostilities.  The  reduction  of  the  power  of  this  corps, 
seems  to  have  been  his  chief  object  in  carrying  on 
war  during  upwards  of  twenty  years  against  the  Vene- 
tians, and  twice  declaring  it  against  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold. The  emulation  of  the  Germans  and  French  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  decisive  victory  gained  by 
the  imperial  General  Montecuculi,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Raab,  near  the  village  of  St.  Gothard,  over  the  Grand 
Vizier  Mahmoud  Kiuperli,  the  most  skilful  officer  in  the 
Turkish  service.  The  Porte  was  compelled  by  this  oc- 
currence to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Temeswar,  [A.D. 
1664,]  by  which  it  gave  up  to  the  Emperor,  Szathmar- 
Nemethi,  Neitra,  and  Gutta. 

The  Turks  displayed  before  Candia  that  national  vig- 
or, to  which  they  owed  their  former  greatness,  and 
which  even  now  only  stood  in  need  of  proper  guidance. 
The  walls  of  this  Venetian  city  were  assailed  by  the 
largest  pieces  of  artillery  that  had  been  seen  in  this 
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century ;  and  parallels  were  drawn  in  the  trenches,  a 
proceeding  which  had  never  before  been  adopted. 
The  war  cost  them  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  but 
they  at  length  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ruins 
of  Candia,  and  of  the  whole  island  of  Crete.  [A.  D. 
1669.] 

It  thus  appears,  that  neither  the  cabinet  of  the  Es- 
curial,  nor  the  divided  and  enfeebled  empire  of  Ger- 
many, was  able  to  undertake  any  important  enterprise 
against  the  ascendancy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  His 
allies  of  Lisbon,  Stockholm,  and  Constantinople,  were 
liable  to  stand  in  need  of  his  assistance  ;  but  this  was 
prevented  by  the  weakness  of  Denmark,  the  decay  of 
Poland,  the  hitherto  inactive  barbarism  of  Russia,  the 
insignificancy  of  the  power  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
exhausted  resources  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Ve- 
netians. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


SWITZERLAND   AND  HOLLAND. 


[A.  D.  1663.]  The  Swiss  confederacy  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Louis.  This  nation  was  too  little 
unanimous,  and  the  governments,  which  were  becom- 
ing more  aristocratical,  were  not  sufficiently  secure  of 
the  support  of  their  subjects,  to  excite  any  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  their  neighbors :  it  was  only  nec- 
essary to  respect  their  national  independence. 

The  Dutch  formed  their  constitution  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Switzerland.  Frederick  Henry,  the  old  Prince 
of  Orange,  equally  respectable  for  his  virtues  and  his 
political  talents,  and  content  with  his  constitutional 
authority,  was  now  deceased.  This  event  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  upon  which 
the  states-general  reduced  their  army  to  less  than  thirty 
thousand  men.  This  proceeding  displeased  the  Stadt- 
holder,  William  the  Second,  the  son  of  Frederick  Hen- 
3* 
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ry,  who  ventured  to  imprison  six  of  the  deputies,  as 
they  were  repairing  to  that  assembly,  and  endeavored 
to  make  himself  master  of  Amsterdam.  The  Prince^ 
however,  died  in  the  midst  of  this  idle  and  unworthy 
attempt  at  tyranny,  and  his  son,  William  the  Third, 
was  born  after  his  decease. 

As  the  Dutch  were  now  at  peace,  they  resolved  to 
abolish  the  stadtholdership ;  every  city  was  governed 
by  its  own  magistracy,  and  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
community  were  administered  by  the  states-general. 
The  manners  of  the  people  were  republican.  John  de 
Wytt,  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  who  had  the 
chief  influence  in  the  commonwealth,  lived  like  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  attended  by  only  a  single  servant.  The 
Admiral  de  Ruyter  was  never  seen  in  a  carriage  ;  but 
was  observed,  on  returning  from  a  naval  victory,  to 
carry  his  own  portmanteau  from  the  vessel  to  his  house. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  moderation,  the  affairs  of 
the  republic  were  not  prosperously  conducted ;  because, 
in  the  appointments  to  public  offices,  more  regard  was 
paid  to  the  families  than  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates.  The  military  spirit  was  lost  in  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  ancient  vic- 
tories, but  the  bare  remembrance  of  them ;  by  which 
Holland  was  so  dazzled,  that  she  ventured  to  offend 
even  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CROMWELL. 


The  commonwealth  of  England,  after  the  execution 
of  the  King,  displayed  a  preternatural  vigor,  like  the  vio- 
lent efforts  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever.  [A.  D.  1653.] 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  overturned  the  throne, 
and  who,  under  the  title  of  Protector,  reigned  with 
greater  power  than  a  King,  vanquished  Holland,  and 
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compelled  the  Dutch  vessels  to  strike  their  flags  to 
those  of  England.  [A.  D.  1654.]  The  Northern  courts 
respected  his  power,  and  the  republics  of  Switzerland 
and  Venice  sought  his  friendship.  Cardinal  Mazarin 
acknowledged  him,  and  did  not  venture,  even  after  his 
death,  to  show  respect  to  the  exiled  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate King.  He  took  the  island  of  Jamaica  from  the 
Spaniards ;  the  Sheriff  of  Morocco  treated  him  with 
reverence ;  and  the  Rabbi  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  plead- 
ed before  him  the  cause  of  his  people.  Cromwell,  who 
before  his  fortieth  year  was  scarcely  distinguished  in 
the  crowd  of  country  gentlemen,  gave  the  English  na- 
tion excellent  laws,  obtained  for  it  power,  fame,  and 
tranquillity,  and  became  the  equal  and  the  terror  of  the 
greatest  potentates.  The  peaceable  disposition  of 
Richard  Cromwell  was  not  equal  to  the  conduct  of  great 
affairs,  and  he  quickly  laid  down  the  protectorate. 
[A.  D.  1659.]  Lambert  was  forming  schemes  for  get- 
ting possession  of  the  supreme  power,  when  General 
Monk  declared  against  him.  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  old 
champion  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  who  had  always  en- 
deavored to  promote  the  freedom  of  his  country,  regard- 
less of  his  private  interests,  perceived  the  design  of 
Lambert,  and  rose  up  against  him,  seconded  by  all  the 
strength  of  Yorkshire.  As  soon  as  the  name  of  Fair- 
fax was  heard  again  in  the  field,  a  great  part  of  the 
army  hastened  to  his  standard ;  and,  while  the  com- 
mission which  had  been  nominated,  on  the  abdication 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  summoning  the  commons,  Fairfax  prevailed 
on  Monk,  who  was  either  undecided  or  dilatory,  to 
declare  for  the  restoration  of  a  regular  constitution. 
Charles  the  Second,  son  of  Charles  the  First,  with  his 
two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  York,  were 
invited  by  a  deputation  to  leave  the  Hague,  and  repair 
to  England. 

The  parliament  immediately  acknowledged  Charles 
the  Second  as  the  legitimate  and  hereditary  sovereign 
of  the  realm.     The  administration  of  the  government 
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and  the  liberty  of  the  people  were  regulated  by  new 
laws,  designed  to  render  the  power  of  the  throne  and 
the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  people  equipon- 
derant in  the  constitution.  The  King  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  be  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  the  state, 
though  not  to  his  own  subjects ;  and  consistency  and 
moderation  pervaded  every  department  of  the  state. 
The  person  of  the  King  was  declared  inviolable,  be- 
cause a  principal  member  of  the  constitution  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  deprived  of  freedom.  It  was  also 
declared,  that  no  law  should  be  enacted,  without  the 
express  consent  of  all  the  three  estates ;  that  no  law 
could  exist,  without  the  concurrence  of  parliament ;  nor 
any  parliament  without  the  king.  The  lords  were  also 
reinstated  in  their  former  privilege,  as  hereditary  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  house. 

The  right  of  petition  was  confirmed  to  the  people, 
but  with  limitations,  which  were  intended  to  prevent  it 
from  being  exercised  in  an  imperative  or  tumultuary 
manner.  Every  private  person  is  secured,  by  the  act 
of  habeas  corpus,  from  being  imprisoned,  either  by  the 
king  or  his  ministers,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  of  his  peers.  The  judges  were  ren- 
dered more  independent  of  the  executive  power ;  and 
all  privileges,  arising  from  feudal  claims,  or  from  the 
practice  of  the  starchamber,  abolished:  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  former  of  which,  the  king  was  presented 
with  the  customs,  a  tax  upon  wine,  and  fifteen  pence 
upon  every  cask  of  beer.  The  excise  was  thus  render- 
ed perpetual  ;  a  tax,  which  is  considered,  by  many  au- 
thors, as  the  most  reasonable  of  all,  but  which  is  the 
most  obnoxious  to  the  people,  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  levied,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  its  col- 
lection, the  vexations  attendant  on  the  right  of  search, 
and  especially  because  the  legal  actions,  arising  from  its 
operation,  are  not  determined  by  a  jury  :  that  body  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  capable  of  deciding  only  according 
to  the  ancient  common  law  of  the  land  ;  while  the  ex- 
cise is  of  more  modern  origin  than  the  common  law. 
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The  military  department  remained  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  King :  but  it  was  enacted,  that  a  militia 
of  a  certain  force  should  be  balloted  for  in  each  district, 
every  third  year,  and  exercised  in  arms. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  was  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  act  of  navigation,  passed  by  Cromwell. 
The  Protector  was  inducecl,  by  dislike  of  the  sugar 
colonies,  which  were  chiefly  of  the  royalist  party,  and 
the  parliament  by  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  to  pass  a  law, 
by  which  all  foreign  ships  were  forbidden  to  trade  with 
any  of  the  British  plantations  and  colonies ;  or  to  con- 
vey to  England  itself  any  other  commodities,  than  such 
as  were  the  products  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  It  was  also  added,  that  the  third  part,  at 
least,  of  the  ship's  company,  must  be  English  subjects. 
This  law  created  the  naval  power,  the  bulwark  of  Eng- 
land, and  gave  rise  to  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ocean,  and  that  extensive  commerce,  the  school  of  na- 
val skill,  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  and 
the  result  of  national  industry,  the  great  pursuit  and 
the  vital  support  of  the  English  people.  It  was  a  thun- 
der-stroke to  the  Northern  powers  and  to  Holland. 
But  at  length  the  Danes  obtained,  by  treaty,  permission 
to  convey  to  England  any  of  the  productions  which 
come  to  them  down  the  Elbe ;  the  Swedes,  those  of 
the  seacoast ;  and  the  Dutch,  all  such  as  pass  through 
their  hands  in  the  way  of  commission. 

The  colonies  arose  to  importance,  together  with  the 
fleet.  Virginia  acquired  fresh  life,  by  the  number  of 
emigrants.  New  York,  and  the  neighboring  islands, 
were  taken  from  the  Dutch.  A  number  of  puritans, 
who  disdained  to  remain  any  longer  in  their  native 
country,  since  they  had  lost  the  ascendency  in  her  gov- 
erment ;  who  were  rigid  in  their  private  manners  and 
intolerant  towards  opinions  different  from  their  own ; 
me  virtuous  William  Perm,  who  was  disgusted  with  the 
wars  and  corruptions  of  Europe,  and  anxious  to  provide 
an  asylum  for  innocence  ;  the  restless  Shaftesbury,  who 
had  perplexed  the  affairs  of  his  own  country  by  his  am- 
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bition ;  together  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  many  other 
noblemen,  impelled  by  the  desire  of  riches,  fame,  or 
adventures,  and  discontented  with  the  King,  the  nation, 
Europe,  and  themselves,  betook  themselves  to  North 
America,  in  order  to  live  among  Englishmen  and  ac- 
cording to  English  manners,  out  of  England.  Thus 
the  gates  of  the  New  World  were  opened  to  the  citi- 
zens of  oppressed  nations,  who  were  intolerant  of  re- 
straint. The  spirit  of  the  Independents,  as  displayed 
in  the  earliest  laws  of  Connecticut,  showed  what  a  char- 
acter the  colonies  were  likely  to  assume,  in  future  times. 
According  to  this  code,  all  kings  are  the  enemies  of 
God  and  of  human  nature ;  and  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  would  never  acknowl- 
edge a  prince,  or  contribute  to  maintain  a  parson  or  a 
priest. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  flourished  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  laws.  The  breeding  of  cattle  was  par- 
ticularly attended  to;  which  affords  employment  and 
subsistence  for  a  greater  number  of  individuals  than 
agriculture.  The  commerce  in  wool  advanced  prodig- 
iously. A  quantity,  which,  in  the  second  year  of  Crom- 
well, was  in  Ireland  worth  two  shillings,  produced,  thir- 
ty years  afterwards,  an  equal  sum  in  annual  interest. 
The  exportation  increased,  in  half  a  century,  from  six 
thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Un- 
der Charles  the  First,  the  English  postofhce  produced 
five  thousand  pounds ;  under  Cromwell,  forty-three 
thousand  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  eighty-five  thousand  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
that  of  George  the  Third,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WAR  OF    1667. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Spain,  whose  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  under  the  express  condi- 
tion that  he  should  never  advance  any  claims,  in  her 
right,  to  the  succession,  the  latter  invaded  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  [A.  D.  1667,]  under  the  pretext  that  the 
civil  law  of  Brabant  was  more  favorable  to  his  preten- 
sions than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions. Holland  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  England, 
and  Spain  in  a  contest  with  Portugal ;  the  enterprise 
of  Louis  was  totally  unexpected,  and  consequently  met 
with  no  opposition. 

But  a  conquest  of  so  great  importance  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  and  Sir  William  Temple  was 
despatched  as  ambassador  to  the  Dutch.  This  nego- 
tiator was  a  man  of  remarkably  sound  judgement  in 
business,  immovable  in  his  principles,  superior  to  all 
mean  solicitude  for  his  own  interests,  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  public  good,  and  of  such  wellknown  integ- 
rity, that  he  inspired  universal  confidence.  He  per- 
suaded the  states-general  to  violate  a  fundamental  law 
of  their  constitution  for  the  common  interest.  The 
concurrence  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  all  important  political  resolutions ; 
and  the  French  ministers  calculated  upon  the  tardiness 
of  that  body,  and  upon  the  prejudices  and  venality  of 
some  of  its  members.  Temple,  however,  succeeded  in 
making  the  states-general  sensible  how  important  it  was 
to  them  and  to  all  Europe,  to  seize  the  present  moment. 
They  exceeded  their  powers,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  ; 
and  in  three  days  concluded  a  peace  and  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  England,  persuaded  the  Swedish  Minister  to 
accede  to  these  transactions,  and  declared  that  their 
object  was  to  restore  the  peace  of  Flanders. 
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[A.  D.  1668.]  These  proceedings  compelled  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The  United  Prov- 
inces approved  the  magnanimity  of  the  states-general ; 
and  the  energy  of  a  Briton  thus  preserved  the  Nether- 
lands to  Spain,  and  her  bulwark  to  Holland.  In  the 
peace  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  France  obtained 
some  fortified  towns;  but  the  losses  she  sustained  over- 
balanced the  advantages.  Holland,  now  convinced  how 
formidable  a  neighbor  she  had  in  the  King,  withdrew 
from  her  connexion,  which  had  been  maintained  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  with  the  court  of 
France ;  and  all  Europe  received  a  lesson  on  the  per- 
fidy of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  WAR  OF    1672. 

A  peal  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky,  to  use  the 
expression  of  Sir  William  Temple,  could  not  inspire 
greater  terror  than  the  irruption  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, now  in  alliance  with  Charles  the  Second  of 
England,  with  an  army  of  more  than  eighty  thousand 
men,  into  the  United  Provinces,  against  which  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  began,  at  the  same  time,  to  commit  hostili- 
ties. The  King,  in  four  weeks,  had  gained  possession 
of  more  than  forty  fortified  places  of  the  Dutch  Neth- 
erlands, Guelders,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel ;  and  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  miles  of  Amsterdam.  Charles, 
who  was  accustomed  to  deceive,  sometimes  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  ;  sometimes  his  parliament,  his  ministers,  or 
his  brother ;  and  sometimes  all  of  them,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  money  ;  appeared  now 
to  be  desirous  of  delivering  the  English  from  the  com- 
mercial rivalship  of  Holland.  Christopher  Galen,  Bish- 
op of  Munster,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  France,  at- 
tacked the  republic  on  the  frontier  of  his  territory,  with 
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the  fury  of  a  Vandal.  No  league  existed,  at  this  pe- 
riod, between  Holland  and  Austria ;  and  Sweden  had 
been  again  attached  to  the  party  of  France.  The  peo- 
ple saw  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  perplexity ; 
the  most  important  offices  were  ill  administered,  from 
the  timidity  and  ignorance  of  their  possessors  ;  and  the 
soldiers  looked  around  them,  in  search  of  a  commander. 
The  whole  party  of  the  house  of  Orange,  with  reani- 
mated vigor,  and  supported  by  many  warm  friends  of 
their  country,  elevated  William  the  Third  to  the  stadt- 
holdership  of  his  fathers,  and  declared  the  office  hered- 
itary in  the  line  of  his  male  successors. 

The  Prince  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  full  of  de- 
sire to  show  himself  worthy  of  his  restored  dignity ;  and 
all  his  thoughts  were  bent  upon  the  rescue  of  his  coun- 
try. He  had  always  been  extremely  laborious,  temper- 
ate, reserved,  profound,  possessed  of  immovable  pres- 
ence of  mind,  of  unconquerable  perseverance,  and  full 
of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  revered  by  Roman  Catholic  courts,  not  excepting 
the  Papal  chair  itself,  as  the  defender  of  the  liberty  of 
Europe  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  His  private  life 
was  marked  by  republican  simplicity ;  magnificent,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  display  himself:  he  was  attached  to 
few  friends,  but  devoted  to  them  warmly,  unreservedly, 
and  inviolably.  His  elevation  seemed  to  give  new  life 
to  the  United  Provinces.  He  soon  found  means  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  to  unite  all  the 
neighboring  princes  in  a  league  against  him.  William 
had  a  great  mind,  and  was  free  from  suspicion,  because 
his  power  was  small.  He  roused  the  feeling  of  the 
English  nation,  in  regard  to  the  war  they  were  called  to 
wage,  in  alliance  with  a  King  of  France,  against  their 
brethren  in  religious  belief;  and  Charles  the  Second 
was  obliged  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  to  offer  his 
mediation  toward  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  of  the 
other  contending  parties.  [A.  D.  1674.]  The  whole 
house  of  Austria,  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  took  up 
arms  in  the  cause  of  Dutch  liberty ;  but  Frederick  Wil- 
iv.  4  u.  H. 
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liam  of  Brandenburg,  the  great  Elector,  was  the  first  of 
those  who  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  young  Stadt- 
holder,  the  nephew  of  his  wife,  and  the  friend  of  Charles 
jEmilius,  his  son. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  French  ministers,  the 
sovereignty  of  Holland  was  offered  to  William  :  but  he 
preferred  fame,  and  a  life  of  exertion,  to  splendid  sla- 
very ;  and  perceived  the  importance  to  which  he  might 
rise  as  the  chief  of  the  enemies  of  Louis.  He  contend- 
ed against  the  power  and  military  science  of  the  French  ; 
and,  though  he  lost  almost  every  battle,  he  was  so  far 
from  being  conquered,  that  Louis  was  obliged  to  restore 
to  the  Dutch  all  that  he  had  taken  from  them.  The 
United  Provinces,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their 
Stadtholder,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  the 
conditions  of  which  were  extremely  disadvantageous  to 
their  allies.  [A.  D.  1678.]  Spain  forfeited  Franche 
Comte,  or  Upper  Burgundy ;  but  Louis  was  obliged  to 
restore  Charleroi,  Binch,  Courtray,  Oudenarde,  and  the, 
greater  part  of  the  territory  of  Ath.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam was  the  last  of  the  contending  parties  who  laid 
down  his  arms.  France  had  excited  Charles  the  Elev- 
enth, of  Sweden,  to  declare  war  against  him,  [A.  D. 
1679,]  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  most  intelligent 
ministers ;  and  the  Elector  inflicted  a  severe  disgrace 
on  the  fame  of  the  Swedish  arms,  by  surprising  them 
at  Fehrbellin.  This  war  cost  the  Swedes  more  than  fif- 
ty millions  of  francs  ;#  and,  at  its  conclusion,  Louis  with 
difficulty  induced  the  Elector  to  restore  to  them  the 
conquered  territories ;  by  which  the  King  offended,  in 
the  most  sensible  manner,  the  founders  of  the  power  of 
Brunswick. 

The  Swedes,  habituated  to  victory,  accused  the  no- 
bles, as  the  people  of  Denmark  and  Holland  had  for- 
merly done,  as  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes,  in  the 
first  calamitous  war,  by  the  limitations  which  they  had 
imposed  on  the  power  of  the  King.  [A.  D.  1682.]  It 
was  enacted,  that  the  council  of  state  should  hencefor- 

*  [About  nine  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.] 
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ward  possess  only  a  deliberative  voice  in  public  affairs  : 
and  the  passions,  once  excited,  proceeded  to  such  an 
extreme,  in  this  direction,  that  the  King  was  declared, 
by  the  clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants,  to  be  absolute  and 
superior  to  all  law.  Charles  revoked  the  crown  estates, 
which  had  been  alienated  to  the  nobility,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  did  not  allow 
the  crown  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence  on 
foreign  subsidies,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  power  of  that  body. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PERIOD  IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDING  THE  WAR 

OF   1688. 

Louis,  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  established 
chambers  of  reunion  at  Metz  and  Breisach,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviving  some  pretended  privileges  in  the  terri- 
tories which  had  been  ceded  to  him ;  and,  while  he 
alarmed  the  empire  by  this  proceeding,  he  offended  the 
pride  of  the  Spaniards,  by  compelling  their  ships  to 
strike  their  flags  to  those  of  France.  He  made  him- 
self master  of  Strasburg  ;  occupied  Casal,  the  capital  of 
Montserrat ;  disturbed  the  Swiss,  by  erecting  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Huningen,  near  Basel ;  and  bombarded  Lux- 
emburg, in  the  midst  of  peace.  He  treated  the  repub" 
lie  of  Genoa  in  the  most  vexatious  and  humiliating 
manner  ;  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  Papal  court ; 
and  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by -which  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  permitted  freedom  of  religion  to  the  French 
Calvinists.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  he  came 
to  be  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  a  second  Diocle- 
tian ;  and  deprived  himself  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
industrious  subjects,  who  transferred  their  property, 
their  talents,  and  their  detestation  of  Louis,  to  Hol- 
land, Brandenburg,  and  other  Protestant  countries.     At 
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the  same  time,  he  menaced  Cadiz,  and  prevented  the 
Pope  from  carrying  into  effect  his  plan  of  improving  the 
police  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

William  of  Orange  derived  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages from  these  circumstances  ;  because  every  pro- 
ceeding of  the  haughty  Monarch  tended  to  convince 
the  powers  of  Europe  of  the  necessity  of  combining 
against  his  dangerous  preponderance.  England  was 
indeed,  at  this  time,  under  a  state  of  oppression ;  Vi- 
enna, besieged  by  the  Turks  ;  and  Hungary,  in  a  state 
of  insurrection :  while  in  Holland,  party  spirit  divided 
the  nation,  and  blinded  the  enemies  of  William,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  would  even  have  been  inclined  to 
put  the  republic  under  the  power  of  the  King,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  deposing  the  Stadtholder.  Louis, 
however,  at  length  irritated  this  party  against  himself, 
by  promulgating  some  commercial  regulations  prejudi- 
cial to  their  interests ;  while  their  banished  brethren  in 
religious  profession,  drew  the  most  terrific  pictures  of 
the  cruelty  of  despotism. 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  convinced,  by  William, 
that  the  Turks  could  only  be  humbled,  by  depriving  the 
King  of  the  power  of  making  diversions  in  their  favor, 
and  of  exciting  the  Hungarians  to  insurrection.  They 
were,  in  reality,  no  longer  formidable  by  their  own  re- 
sources. The  Janizaries  had  degenerated  from  their 
former  state  of  discipline  ;  many  of  their  number  had 
married,  and  were  engaged  in  occupations  in  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  be  interrupted  by  war  ;  the  com- 
manders had  nothing  to  do  but  to  revere  their  master 
and  be  silent ;  for,  since  the  Grand  Signior  had  been 
accustomed  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  the  only 
path  to  eminence  was  by  unworthy  flattery,  and  offices 
and  dignities  were  sold  by  eunuchs.  Even  the  religion 
of  the  country  had  been  corrupted,  since  the  time  of 
Morad  the  Fourth. 

[A.  D.  1683.]  Emerich  Tekely,  with  other  Hunga- 
rian noblemen,  who  had  been  irritated  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  resentment,  especially  by  the  oppression  exer- 
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cised  on  the  Protestants,  invited  Mohammed  the  Fourth 
to  protect  the  constitution  of  Hungary.  Kara  Musta- 
pha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  marched  with  a  numerous  army 
toward  Hungary ;  and  in  a  short  time  arrived  before 
Vienna,  the  garrison  and  citizens  of  which  made  an  he- 
roic defence,  under  the  conduct  of  Riidiger  von  Star- 
emberg.  John  Sobiesky,  who  had  become  King  of 
Poland,  by  delivering  his  native  country  from  the  dis- 
grace of  being  tributary  to  the  Turks  ;  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  age,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  his  country  by  Louis  ;  with  John  George 
the  Third,  Elector  of  Saxony,  Maximilian  Emanuel, 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  several  other  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, saved  Vienna  from  the  arms  of  the  Infidels. 

This  occurrence  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  de- 
feats, which  cost  Mohammed  the  Fourth  his  throne. 
In  order  to  investigate  the  treachery  which  gave  rise  to 
this  war,  a  tribunal  was  established  at  Eperies,  which 
destroyed  the  strength  of  the  hostile  party  in  Hungary. 
The  throne  of  that  kingdom  was  now  declared  heredi- 
tary; [A.  D.  1687;]  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  at  the 
same  time  acceded  to  the  alliance  which  had  been 
formed  by  William  of  Orange,  at  Augsburg,  [A.  D. 
1684,]  for  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of  Europe, 
and  which  was  especially  directed  against  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 

The  necessity  of  some  means  of  defence  against  the 
only  Prince  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  support  the 
Turks  ;  the  desire  of  retaining  the  imperial  crown  in  the 
arch-ducal  family ;  and  even  the  prospect  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg,  contributed  to  draw  the  court  of  Leopold  into  a 
Protestant  alliance.  The  imperial  Princes  began  to 
comprehend  why  Louis  gave  himself  less  concern  about 
them,  since  they  had  come  under  his  power.  The 
house  of  Brunswick  saw  in  the  hereditary  Stadtholder 
the  childless  husband  of  the  heiress  of  great  Britain  ; 
and  considered  that  he  might  also  favor  their  preten- 
sions. The  great  Elector  was  systematically,  and  from 
4* 
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inclination,  devoted  to  him ;  and  was  the  only  person 
from  whom  William  concealed  no  part  of  his  views. 

The  troops  of  the  Elector  amounted  to  twenty  thous- 
and men,  six  thousand  of  whom  had  gained  the  victo 
ry  of  Fehrbellin  ;  and  had  pursued  the  Swedish  Gener 
al,  Count  Horn,  into  Livonia.  He  had  ten  frigates,  by 
the  help  of  which  he  gained  possession  of  Stralsund ; 
and  he  had  forcibly  exacted  his  rights  against  the  court 
of  Spain,  which  owed  him  a  debt  of  two  millions. 
From  the  most  trifling  regulation  of  the  police  of  Ber- 
lin, to  the  most  important  interests  of  European  policy, 
nothing  was  above  and  nothing  beneath  the  care  and 
intelligence  of  Frederick  William.  T^fie  same  hand, 
which  planted  the  first  cauliflower  at  Berlin,  also  traced 
the  maxims,  by  which  his  family  has  gradually  raised 
itself  to  an  equality  with  the  most  powerful  dynasties. 
His  system  was  pursued,  in  its  material  points,  by  his 
successor;  [A.  D.  1689;]  a  Prince  who,  in  many  res- 
pects, displayed  a  narrow  mind,  though  capable  of 
great  exertion,  fond  of  glory,  and  cautious  in  council. 

The  hereditary  Stadtholder  had  acquired  friends, 
even  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Moulieres,  the  French 
resident,  had  advanced  the  maxim,  that  the  alliance 
with  his  master  allowed  the  Swiss  to  form  no  other 
connexion  of  that  nature  ;  upon  which  the  thirteen  can- 
tons, whose  zeal  was  excited  for  their  independence, 
laid  aside  their  internal  dissensions,  and  declared  that 
they  would  rather  sacrifice  their  alliance  with  Louis 
than  their  rights  of  sovereignty.  [A.  D.  1668.]  When 
Franche  Comte  became  a  part  of  France,  the  Roman 
Catholic  cantons  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bern, 
[A.  D.  1675,]  that  they  would  henceforward  assist  in 
defending  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
confederacy  :  and  when  Strasburg  fell,  [A.  D.  1681,]  the 
senate  of  Bern  established  a  commission  for  the  investi- 
gation of  all  the  imperfections  and  resources  of  the  re- 
public, which  was,  from  that  time,  administered  on  a 
more  systematic  plan.  The  cantons  began  to  cultivate 
the  good  will  of  the  imperial  court ;  and  the  Stadthold- 
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er  was  revered  in  the  Protestant  part  of  Switzerland, 
as  the  pillar  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  the  great  Pope  Odescalchi,  or  In- 
nocent the  Second,  contributed  to  the  common  cause, 
both  by  his  influence  and  his  revenue. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Charles  the  Second  of  England  died  in  the  year 
1685.  He  was  a  Prince  who  frequently  deceived  all 
parties,  but  who  could  scarcely  be  the  object  of  serious 
hatred  to  his  subjects.  He  knew  how  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  those  about  him,  by  his  affable  and  facetious 
manners,  and  even  by  his  foibles.  He  was  better 
pleased  with  the  effusions  of  Rochester's  licentious 
muse,  than  with  the  dissertations  of  his  grandfather  on 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience :  he  understood  the 
art  of  captivating,  though  no  man  could  rely  on  him. 

His  brother  James  was  a  zealous  proselyte  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits.  He  was  not  destitute  oLuseful  knowledge 
or  resolution ;  but  deficient  in  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  in  the  just  estimation  of  his  own  powers. 
He  had  a  revenue  of  one  million  nine  hundred  thous- 
and pounds  sterling,  and  an  excellent  fleet ;  and  the 
most  powerful  Prince  in  Europe  was  his  ally. 

James  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  in  testimony  of 
his  obedience  :  he  invaded  the  constitution  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  infringed  the  constitutional  documents  and 
the  forms  of  right,  and  dreamed  that  he  could  compel 
the  nation  to  confirm  these  innovations  by  an  oath ! 

A  purer  spirit  of  freedom  arose  at  this  era,  among  the 
English,  than  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  Algernon  Sid- 
ney and  the  profound  Locke  had  displayed  the  princi- 
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pies  of  the  social  compact ;  abstracted  from  which,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  political  constitution.  The 
former,  together  with  his  illustrious  friends,  had  per- 
ished on  the  scaffold  ;  but  the  magnanimity  with  which 
that  venerable  patriot  had  defended,  with  his  last 
breath,  the  rights  of  the  people,  still  lived  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Britons.  One  part  of  the  nation  was  enthu- 
siastically attached  to  freedom,  and  another  was  chiefly 
inspired  by  hatred  of  the  Papal  ceremonies ;  but  all 
agreed,  that  the  King  had  no  just  or  constitutional 
power  to  dictate  to  the  nation,  in  such  matters.  James 
had  offended  many  of  the  nobles :  and  the  displeasure 
of  the  King,  which  ordinarily  annihilates  courtiers,  ex- 
cited these  men  to  resistance,  and  induced  them  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  Stadtholder,  who  was  his  nephew 
and  successor,  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Queen  of  England  bore  a  son  ; 
an  event  which  produced  different  effects  on  the  hopes 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  heredi- 
tary Stadtholder,  immovable  in  all  contingencies,  was 
confirmed  in  his  resolution  of  rescuing  England  from  the 
tyranny  by  which  it  was  now  oppressed :  but  he  kept 
his  own  secret ;  and,  preserving  his  usual  character  of 
tranquillity,  reserve,  and  impenetrability,  he  allowed  the 
deluded  King  time  to  prosecute  his  offensive  enter- 
prises. Many  of  the  English  nobility  repaired  to  the 
Hague,  where  William  lamented  their  situation.  He 
fitted  out  an  armament ;  but  contrived  so  completely 
to  conceal  his  intentions,  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
was  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  them  ;  and  even  when 
he  had  indisputably  ascertained  them,  could  not  per- 
suade James  of  their  reality. 

[A.  D.  1688.]  James,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
received  certain  intelligence  of  the  projects  of  the  Stadt- 
holder ;  of  his  extensive  preparations,  and  actual  embar- 
cation  ;  of  the  secret  desertion  of  part  of  the  nation  ;  and 
of  the  doubtful  affection  of  the  remainder.  Abandoned 
to  his  terrors,  without  a  single  friend,  recollecting  the 
fate  of  his  unfortunate  father,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
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the  greater  number  of  the  Stuarts,  he  lost  all  presence 
of  mind.  William  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  :  but 
this  circumstance  only  prolonged  the  struggle  between 
the  contradictory  resolutions  taken  by  James ;  and  the 
Stadtholder  landed  on  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

This  was  a  moment  of  portentous  expectation.  The 
Stuarts  had  held  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  Great 
Britain,  for  three  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ;  and  had 
governed  the  whole  of  the  empire,  during  three  succes- 
sive generations.  The  remembrance  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  of  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  was  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  was  recalled  with  terror.  Discontent  and  compas- 
sion strove  against  each  other,  with  regard  to  the  unfor- 
tunate King,  who  remained  shut  up  in  his  palace,  and 
knew  not  in  whom  he  might  venture  to  confide.  The 
Stadtholder,  invariably  firm  and  impenetrable,  who  was 
now  arbiter  between  the  factions  of  England,  as  well  as 
between  the  powers  of  Europe,  seemed  resolved  to  re- 
turn home,  unless  the  nation  should  declare  itself. 

This  moment  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Stuart,  in 
consequence  of  the  renunciation  of  allegiance  which 
the  whigs  made,  in  conformity  with  their  principles ; 
and  which  the  King  obliged  the  tories  to  adopt,  by  his 
cowardly  desertion. 

The  Stadtholder  summoned  a  convention,  which  de- 
clared, "  that,  as  James  the  Second  had  infringed  the 
original  compact  between  the  King  and  people ;  had 
manifestly  endeavored  to  overturn  the  established  con- 
stitution ;  and  finally,  had  entirely  quitted  the  kingdom, 
the  throne  was  vacated."  [A.  D.  1689.]  The  same 
convention,  when  constituted  a  regular  parliament,  in 
the  usual  manner,  decided,  "  that  King  William  the 
Third,  and  Queen  Mar/  the  Second,  his  wife,  should 
hold  the  government  during  their  lives,  and  transmit  it 
to  their  heirs ;  that  no  Roman  Catholic  prince,  or  hus- 
band of  a  Roman  Catholic  princess,  should  ever  become 
King  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  but  should  be  con- 
sidered as  dead,  and  that  the  title  should  pass  to  the 
next  heir." 
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On  the  following  day,  the  parliament  delivered  to 
the  King  the  bill  of  the  ancient,  just,  and,  indefeasible, 
rights  of  the  English  people;  an  act  which  gave  a  glo- 
rious termination  to  the  struggle  for  freedom,  which 
had  been  maintained  by  the  nobility  and  commons  dur- 
ing four  hundred  and  seventy-four  years. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  WAR  OF   1688. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy formed  at  Augsburg  had  commenced  on  the 
Rhine,  two  months  previously  to  this  revolution.  The 
succession  to  the  electorates  of  Cologne  and  the  pala- 
tinate gave  occasion  to  this  contest.  Louis  wished  to 
place  Ego  of  Fiirstenberg,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to 
his  interests,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne ;  and  the  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  his  brother,  advanced 
her  pretensions  to  the  palatinate. 

[A.  D.  1680.]  Charles  Lewis,  the  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate King  Frederick,  an  active  and  intelligent  Prince, 
was  dead  ;  and  his  son,  the  Elector  Charles,  was  the 
last  Prince  Palatine  of  the  house  of  Simmern.  [A.  D. 
1685.]  Another  branch  of  the  palatine  family  flourish- 
ed at  Deuxponts,  whose  territory  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  hereditary  estates  of  the  counts  of  Sponheim  and 
Veldenz.  An  ancestor  of  this  family,  named  Wolf- 
gang, a  very  powerful  Prince,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  left  the  principality  of  Neuburg,  situated  on  the 
Danube,  to  his  eldest  son,  Philip  Lewis ;  Deuxponts  to 
his  second  son,  John  ;  and  the  castle  and  territory  of 
Birkenfeld  to  his  third  son,  Charles.  The  last  is  the 
ancestor  of  that  family,  which  is  now  denominated 
from  Deuxponts  and  Birkenfeld.  From  John  were 
descended  the  heroic  Kings  of  Sweden,  Charles  Gusta- 
vus  and  Charles  the  Twelfth  ;   and  Philip  Lewis  was 
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father  of  the  Prince  Palatine  Wolfgang,  who  was  con- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  the  contest  for 
the  succession  of  Juliers,  and  whose  son  Philip  Wil- 
liam inherited  the  electoral  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in 
his  old  age,  after  the  death  of  the  Elector  Charles. 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  Elector  Charles, 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  was  the  Princess,  whose 
claims  served  Louis  as  a  pretext  for  invading  the  pal- 
atinate. 

[A.D.  1689.]  The  inhabitants  still  call  to  remem- 
brance the  day  on  which  it  was  announced,  that  the 
whole  palatinate,  containing  an  immense  number  of 
nourishing  and  populous  towns  and  villages,  must  be 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  because  the  army  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  had  received  orders  to  lay 
the  country  waste,  with  fire  and  sword.  This  instruc- 
tion was  by  no  means  a  hasty  measure,  the  effect  of 
oversight  or  surprise  ;  nor,  however  great  the  horrors 
of  its  execution,  was  it  carried  at  all  beyond  the  intend- 
ed limits.  Similar  measures  were  adopted,  four  years 
later,  after  the  death  of  Louvois  ;  and  Henaults,  in  de- 
scribing it,  remarks,  with  the  utmost  composure,  that 
the  King  ordered  the  palatinate  to  be  burned,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  with 
a  desert.  All  the  cities  were  razed  to  their  founda- 
tions :  and,  eighty  years  after  this  period,  Heidelberg, 
Spire,  Frankenthal,  and  Worms,  still  exhibited  the 
ruins  of  their  ancient  outer  walls.  Heidelberg  was 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  graves  of  the 
electors  were  not  even  spared ;  and  at  Spire,  the 
ashes  of  the  emperors  were  dispersed. 

The  commanders  and  statesmen  who  had  conferred 
on  the  King  the  title  of  '  The  Great,'  were  mostly 
dead  :  he  had  none  to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of 
worthy  successors  in  their  stead ;  and  court  intrigues, 
guided  by  the  clergy,  induced  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
the  well-meaning  friend  of  the  King,  to  advance  men 
of  inferior  abilities  to  the  most  important  posts,  and  to 
depress  persons  of  spirit  and  talent.     The  finances  felt 
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the  loss  of  Colbert ;  and  the  state  groaned  under  the 
burden  of  its  debts.  All  Europe  was  leagued  against 
the  King ;  the  commanders  of  his  enemies'  forces  had 
learned  from-  his  own  to  conquer ;  and  a  naval  engage- 
ment of  three  days,  near  La  Hogue,  gave  the  French 
fleet  a  blow  from  which  it  did  not  entirely  recover  for 
many  years.  Louis  himself,  who  was  now  sixty  years 
old,  began  to  lose  some  of  his  former  ardor,  and  to 
perceive  that  a  contest  maintained  by  an  individual, 
against  all  nations,  must  at  length  exhaust  him.  He 
had  no  ally  except  the  Turks,  whose  power  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Emperor  from  acting  on  the 
Rhine  ;  the  attachment  of  the  Swiss  was  doubtful ;  and 
the  King  of  Sweden,  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic 
of  Germany,  was  now  among  the  number  of  his  ad- 
versaries. 

France  endeavored  to  obtain  peace,  during  three 
years,  while  the  allies  seemed  desirous  to  protract  the 
contest.  Great  Britain,  however,  at  length  wished  to 
bring  it  to  an  end ;  for  it  subjected  that  nation  to  an 
annual  expenditure  of  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
William  had  attained  to  that  pitch  of  greatness  and 
reputation  which  was  the  object  of  his  wishes  ;  his 
health  was  impaired ;  the  party  struggles  which  follow- 
ed the  Revolution  were  vehement,  both  in  the  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  nation ;  and  he  perceived  that  the 
need  in  which  he  stood  of  money,  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  rendered  him  dependent  on  his  people.  All 
the  powers  of  Europe  awaited,  with  apprehension,  the 
extinction  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg,  and  all  wished  for  a  moment  of  repose.  The 
peace  was  concluded  at  William's  abode,  the  castle  of 
Nieuburg,  near  the  Hague,  [A.  D.  1697,]  and  was  de- 
nominated, from  the  neighboring  village,  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick. 

William  was  by  it  acknowledged  as  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  John  William,  son  of  Philip  William  of  Neu- 
burg,  as  Elector  Palatine ;  and  Leopold  Charles,  son 
of  the  hero  who  assisted  in  the  deliverance  of  Vienna, 
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was  restored  to  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine.  Pignerol  was  restored  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  ;  Kehl,  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden  ;  Friburg,  in 
the  Breisgau,  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  almost  all 
that  had  been  usurped  by  the  chambers  of  reunion,  to 
the  different  princes.  The  King  was  indemnified  for 
these  sacrifices,  by  Saarlouis,  Longwy,  and  Landau, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

From  this  period,  the  system  pursued  by  the  court 
of  Versailles  appeared  to  intelligent  men  to  be  more  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  ;  but  habit,  or  what  is  called  ex- 
perience, which  is  the  only  spring  of  action,  in  all  cabi- 
nets of  the  ordinary  stamp,  caused  this  change  long  to 
remain  unperceived  by  the  greater  number ;  and  Louis 
accordingly  was  still  represented,  by  those  whose  in- 
terest it  was  so  to  describe  him,  as  not  less  ambitious 
and  formidable  than  before. 

King  William,  the  arbiter  of  the  great  political  in- 
terests of  Europe,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  wish- 
ed to  secure  Europe  against  the  recurrence  of  war.  As 
the  islands  of  Great  Britian  have  no  plan  of  aggrandize- 
ment on  the  continent,  and  may  safely  contemplate 
changes  in  the  relations  of  the  different  powers,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  very  important,  the  balance  seemed 
to  be  judiciously  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  Prince,  who 
was  able  to  maintain  it,  without  being  either  inclined 
by  interest,  or  indeed  sufficiently  powerful,  to  make  a 
mischievous  use  of  the  influence  which  that  office  gave 
him. 

The  public  debt  of  his  kingdom  amounted  to  twenty- 
one  millions  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  a  burden  which  terrified  the  nation  :  it  was 
iv.  5  u.  H. 
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reduced  by  taxes ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth   century,  amounted  to  only  sixteen  millions. 

[A.  D.  1699.]  William  also  mediated  the  peace 
which  terminated  the  sixteen  years'  war  between  the 
Porte  and  the  Imperial  Court.  Mohammed  the  Fourth 
had  been  deposed  from  his  throne,  and  was  now  dead ; 
and,  under  his  pious  or  hypocritical  brother,  Solyman 
the  Third,  the  good  fortune  of  the  Christian  arms  had 
been  less  injurious  to  the  Ottomans.  But  the  army  of 
Achmed  the  Second  was  defeated  near  Salankemen, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Theiss ;  Mustapha  lost  the  battle 
of  Zenta,  and  Prince  Eugene  pursued  him,  with  irre- 
sistible ardor  ;  while  Francesco  Morosini  pressed  the 
Turks,  on  the  side  of  Greece,  and  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  the  Peloponnesian,  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Morea,  on  behalf  of  Venice.  Eleven  years  after  the 
first  application  for  peace,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Carlowitz,  in  Slavonia,  under  the 
mediation  of  William.  The  whole  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, the  island  of  iEgiita,  near  Athens,  and  many  places 
on  the  coast,  were  confirmed  to  the  Venetians  ;  the  im- 
portant principality  of  Transylvania,  Ofen,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Hungary,  the  islands  of  the  Theiss  and  Ma- 
rosch,  with  many  frontier  places,  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  the  resisting  party  in 
Hungary  was  now  taught  that  they  could  no  longer 
expect  any  assistance  from  the  Pope. 

In  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  King  of  France ;  in  the  forty-third  of  that 
of  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  since  the  period  when  King  William  first  appear- 
ed on  the  theatre  of  European  politics ;  while  Don 
Carlos  the  Second,  in  the  Escurial,  and  Don  Pedro  the 
Second,  at  Belem,  still  seemed  to  wield  the  sceptres  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  though  with  feeble  hands  ;  in  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
King  of  Sweden,  and  of  Frederick  the  Fourth,  King 
of  Denmark ;  when  Frederick  Augustus  had  just  suc- 
ceeded to  the  heroic  Sobiesky ;  and  while  Peter,  the 
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Czar  of  Russia,  was,  with  his  kingdom,  emerging,  with 
terrific  might,  from  the  gloom  of  barbarism,  Europe 
entered,  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  upon  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION. 


Treaties  of  peace  have  been  often  broken,  because 
the  temporary  difficulties  of  courts  and  the  impatience 
of  ministers  had  caused  them  to  be  concluded  with  too 
much  precipitation.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
although  all  the  contracting  powers  would  immediately 
have  agreed  on  that  point,  as  they  all  stood  in  need  of 
peace. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  the  Second  was 
Maria  Theresa,  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  the 
younger,  Margaret,  had  married  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
and  by  him  she  had  one  daughter,  who  had  become 
Electress  of  Bavaria.  Anna,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Fourth  and  aunt  of  Charles  the  Second,  was 
the  mother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  of  his  brother, 
Monsieur,  Duke  of  .Orleans.  Her  sister  Maria  was 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  grandmother  of 
Joseph,  King  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  Archduke 
Charles. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Second  and  sister 
of  Philip  the  Third,  was  great-grandmother  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  the  Hague,  under  the  mediation  of  King 
William,  by  which  the  contracting  powers  consented 
to  acknowledge  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  grand- 
son of  the  younger  sister  of  the  King  of  Spain,  as  the 
successor  of  that  Monarch  ;  and  agreed  that  the  pre- 
tensions which  France   and   Austria  might  entertain, 
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should  be  compensated  by  the  transfer  of  some  separ- 
ate provinces  of  that  monarchy.  The  balance  of  pow- 
er seemed  to  be  happily  provided  for,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, when  the  whole  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Joseph,  [A.  D.  1699,]  who  was  yet  in 
his  minority. 

[A.  D.  1700.]  The  powers  were  again  induced,  by 
William  the  Third,  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  at  Lon- 
don, by  which  it  was  determined,  that,  as  Anna  and 
Maria  Theresa,  the  Queens  of  France,  had  formally  re- 
nounced the  throne,  Charles  of  Austria,  grandson  of 
the  Infant  Maria,  should  succeed  the  Spanish  branch 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  as  King  of  Spain ;  but  that 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  that  family  in  the  empire, 
with  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  should  never  be  allowed 
to  be  united  under  one  head.  Indemnifications  were 
at  the  same  time  appointed  for  the  court  of  France. 

To  these  proceedings,  neither  the  consent  of  Charles 
the  Second,  nor  that  of  the  Spanish  nation,  was  asked. 
The  ministers  of  Austria  had  long  possessed  the  chief 
influence  in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor,  as  the  King's  mother,  had  the  principal  share 
in  the  direction  of  affairs ;  and  the  court  was  fre- 
quently thrown  into  confusion,  by  intrigues,  the  results 
of  which  were  often  tragical.  In  proportion  as  the 
diminishing  strength  of  the  King  appeared  to  bring 
him  nearer  to  the  grave,  so  much  the  more  violently 
was  his  timid  mind  agitated  by  the  artifices  and  furious 
measures  of  the  different  parties.  He  was  inclined  to 
do  justice,  but  knew  not  on  whom  he  might  most  se- 
curely rely,  as  a  guide  in  the  path  of  equity.  After  a 
long  period  of  hesitation,  Charles  signed  a  testament, 
byt  which  he  declared  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
King  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  second  son  of  the 
Dauphin,  his  successor,  under  the  condition  that  Spain 
should  remain  an  undivided  and  independent  monarchy ; 
and  that,  if  Philip  should  not  consent  to  this  stipulation, 
the  crown  should  devolve  on  the  Archduke. 
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This  testament,  after  long  deliberations,  was  accept- 
ed by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  thus  annihilated  all 
the  treaties  which  he  had  entered  into  with  the  other 
European  powers,  relative  to  the  Spanish  succession. 
William  showed  himself  disposed  to  be  satisfied,  even 
with  this  new  arrangement,  provided  Philip  the  Fifth 
would  renounce  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

[A.  D.  1701.]  James  the  Second,  the  banished  King 
of  England,  died  just  at  this  juncture,  and  left  a  son, 
who  was  regarded  by  a  great  part  of  the  English  nation 
as  supposititious ;  whom  the  parliament  had  excluded 
from  the  succession  ;  and  whose  pretensions  had  been 
passed  over  in  silence  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  acknowledged  this  pretender  as  James 
the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  by  which 
he  offended,  at  the  same  time,  the  national  pride  of  the 
Britons,  and  William,  who  was  all-powerful  in  Holland, 
and  was  the  soul  of  European  policy. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  now  obtained  assistance  in 
his  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Philip  the  Fifth.  The 
Archduke,  his  second  son,  was  declared  King  of  Spain, 
by  the  title  of  Charles  the  Third ;  and  the  succession 
war  was  thus  commenced.  The  Archduke  was  sup- 
ported by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  by  the  archducal 
family ;  namely,  the  second  line  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg,  the  empire,  and  the  maritime  powers.  The 
means  by  which  universal  peace  might  have  been 
maintained  were  now  no  longer  the  objects  of  atten- 
tion ;  for  the  idea  that  France  was  once  more  on  the 
road  toward  universal  monarchy,  furnished  sufficient 
occupation  for  the  minds  of  men. 

Philip  was  acknowledged  as  King  at  Madrid  and  in 
Castile  ;  and  the  Archduke,  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  in  the 
Balearic  islands,  and  by  many  of  the  nobles. 

5* 
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CHAPTER  XVII.- 

THE  NORTHERN  WAR. 

While  the  South  of  Europe  was  engaged  in  the  war 
of  the  succession,  which  lasted  twelve  years,  the  North 
was  excited,  by  the  family  dissensions  of  the  house  of 
Holstein,  to  a  contest  which  was  not  terminated  in  less 
than  twenty. 

When  Christian  the  Third,  King  of  Denmark,  had 
formally  divided  the  patrimonial  inheritance  with  his 
brother  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Holstein,  the  affairs  of  the 
cities  of  Holstein  and  the  noble  fiefs,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal,  continued  to  be  administered  conjointly : 
but  when  the  course  of  time,  and  a  difference  of  views 
and  dispositions,  had  estranged  the  kings  and  dukes 
from  each  other,  a  multitude  of  disputes  arose,  which 
gave  occasion  to  separate  compacts,  and  to  the  final 
arrangement  of  articles  for  a  general  peace.  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  took  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Holstein  against  Frederick  the  Fourth,  King 
of  Denmark,  who  had  no  idea  that  the  youthful  warrior 
would  be  able  to  follow  up  his  plans  with  decisive  effect. 

These  movements  appeared  to  Frederick  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  to  afford  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  Livonia ;  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  the  malecontents  of  that  prov- 
ince. His  general  and  minister,  Count  Flemming, 
marched  towards  its  confines ;  but  he  found  the  Swed- 
ish government  forewarned  of,  and  prepared  for,  his 
attack.  Charles,  moving  with  the  vigor  and  rapidity 
of  lightning,  compelled  the  astonished  King  of  Den- 
mark to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Travendahl ;  at- 
tacked Poland ;  and  declared  war  against  her  ally,  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  The  flames  of  discord  were  thus  re- 
kindled from  the  furthest  North  to  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar. 
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THE  WAR  OF  THE  YEAR  1702. 

[A.  D.  1704.]  In  the  southern  war,  from  the  day 
on  which  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
defeated  the  army  of  Louis,  near  Hochstadt,  or  Blen- 
heim, the  French  arms  seemed  to  be  finally  deserted 
by  that  good  fortune  which  had  so  long  been  their  at- 
tendant. France  was  suffering  dreadfully,  under  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  King,  and  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  haughty  and  persecuting  spirit.  Holland 
had  defied  Louis  the  Great ;  and  it  was  now  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  should  not  merely  abandon  the  party 
of  his  grandson,  but  should  himself  precipitate  that 
Prince  from  the  throne  of  Spain.  His  finances  were 
in  the  utmost  state  of  exhaustion  and  disorder,  and 
were  no  longer  capable  of  furnishing  clothes  and  pro- 
vision for  the  army. 

In  this  extremity,  the  King  manifested  a  degree  of 
perseverance,  that  justified  his  claim  to  the  surname 
of  '  The  Great ;'  and  the  war  was  accordingly  prolong- 
ed, until  a  party,  hostile  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
acquired  the  ascendancy  at  the  court  of  London.  The 
battle  of  Blenheim  was  lost  chiefly  through  the  fault 
of  the  King,  who  did  not  afford  sufficient  support  to 
Marshal  Villars.  The  defeat  of  Ramillies  would  prob- 
ably have  been  avoided,  if  opportunity  had  not  been 
given  to  the  enemy  to  bring  the  greatest  part  of  his 
force  to  act  on  the  flank  of  the  army,  where  the  Gene- 
ral who  was  the  least  capable  commanded  on  the  part 
of  the  French.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet  afforded  a 
degree  of  consolation,  after  such  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters, inasmuch  as  it  was  not  totally  lost.  After  all 
these  misfortunes,  added  to  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  Maxi- 
milian Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  family  of 
the  Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  the  sudden  death  of  the  Em- 
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peror  Joseph  the  First,  [A.  D.  1713,]  and  the  removal 
of  Marlborough  from  the  army,  [A.  D.  1714,]  enabled 
Louis  to  conclude  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Rastadt,  and 
Baden. 

His  grandson  remained  King  of  Spain  ;  but  Italy 
and  Flanders,  two  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown 
of  that  monarchy,  were  lost.  Milan,  Mantua,  where  the 
interests  of  the  Gonzaga  were  sacrificed,  Naples,  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  were  transferred  to  Charles, 
who,  since  his  brother's  death,  was  no  longer  called 
the  Third  of  Spain,  but  the  Sixth  of  the  emperors. 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  obtained  Sicily,  with  the  ti- 
tle of  King. 

As  Philip  the  Fifth  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  order  of  succession 
customary  in  that  country  was  introduced  into  Spain, 
that  his  family  might  not  lose  by  the  change.  He  was 
compelled  to  leave  Gibraltar  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  this  fortress  having  been  surrendered  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Salinas  to  eight  thousand  English  and  Dutch 
troops,  as  they  were  conducting  the  Archduke  to  Spain. 
In  order  to  prevent  Gibraltar  from  becoming,  in  the 
hands  of  that  nation,  a  commercial  depository,  it  was 
stipulated,  that  no  trade  should  be  carried  on  with 
Spain  from  that  quarter,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
permitted  to  be  sold  to  the  garrison,  but  the  bare  nec- 
essaries of  life,  in  exchange  for  ready  money :  also, 
that  no  Jew  or  Moor  should  be  allowed  to  make  that 
fortress  a  place  of  permanent  residence  ;  that  its  harbor 
should  not  be  open  to  Moorish  ships ;  and  finally,  that 
it  should  never  be  alienated,  without  first  offering  it  for 
sale  to  the  court  of  Spain. 

This  acquisition,  so  flattering  to  the  national  pride 
of  the  English,  was  really  valuable,  as  it  placed  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  in  their  power,  and 
rendered  their  friendship  important  to  the  Northern 
nations,  who  carry  on  trade  in  that  sea. 

The  maritime  powers  left  Spain  in  possession  of  her 
American  dominions,  and  of  her  monopoly  of  commer- 
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cial  intercourse  with  them ;  the  former,  because  they 
were  certain  to  carry  with  them  less  political  import- 
ance in  her  possession  than  in  that  of  any  other  nation ; 
the  latter,  because  nothing  could  possibly  be  better  cal- 
culated to  retain  the  Spaniards  in  their  state  of  torpor, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  source  of  advantage  to 
other  nations.  The  English  guarantied  the  possession 
of  these  countries  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  on  condition 
that  the  latter  should  engage  not  to  allow  any  nation 
whatever  to  trade  with  them ;  and  never  to  alienate 
any  of  its  possessions  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  in 
America.  England  only  retained  a  privilege,  by  which 
her  ships  were  formerly  permitted  (1670)  to  take  shel- 
ter in  the  harbors  of  those  coasts,  when  driven  thither 
by  stress  of  weather,  and  to  take  in  the  necessary  provis- 
ions. The  English  and  Dutch  had  already,  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  been  allowed  to  sell  the  products  of  their 
East-Indian  possessions  in  Spain. 

The  court  of  London  appeared  to  enter  into  the 
genuine  spirit  of  British  policy,  the  chief  maxims  of 
which  are,  that  a  balance  of  power  should  be  maintain- 
ed among  the  states  of  the  continent ;  but  that  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  is  the  proper  method  of  increasing 
the  moderate  domestic  resources  of  Britain  to  an  in- 
definite extent.  The  national  debt  amounted  to  fifty 
millions  sterling. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


PORTUGAL. 


Don  Pedro  continued  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Portu- 
gal, of  which  he  had  deprived  his  brother,  until  the 
middle  of  the  Spanish  war.  [A.  D.  1706.]  He  was 
conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  intellect,  and 
therefore  excessively  suspicious  of  men  of  talent.  He 
was  sometimes  impelled  by  rage  to  reward  the  opposi- 
tion, which  his  minister  ventured  to  make  to  his  favor- 
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ite  ideas,  with  severe  blows  ;  after  which,  he  would  beg 
pardon  on  his  knees. 

[A.  D.  1703.]  During  his  reign,  Methuen,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  court 
of  Portugal,  by  which  the  preference  given  to  the  Por- 
tuguese wines  was  compensated  by  the  permission  to 
sell  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England  in  Portugal, 
without  impediment.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Portuguese  fell  into  a  state  of  perpetual  de- 
pendence on  the  manufacturers  of  England,  with  whom 
their  own  countrymen  were  unable  to  compete.  They 
were  henceforth,  in  reality,  only  farmers  of  their  Bra- 
zilian dominions,  the  gold  of  which  flowed  into  the 
dexterous  hands  of  their  allies,  whom  they  found  to 
have  advanced  too  far  beyond  them,  to  allow  any  pros- 
pect of  successful  imitation.  Foreign  gold  passed  also 
through  their  hands ;  but  this  commerce  enriched  oth- 
ers, Who  paid  the  expenses  of  freight,  insurance,  and 
the  risks  of  a  contraband  trade,  (for  the  exportation  of 
gold  was  prohibited,)  with  manufactured  commodities. 
Such  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  bring  the  manu- 
factures and  navigation  of  the  English  into  a  state  of 
extraordinary  activity. 

Don  John  the  Fifth,  the  son  and  successor  of  King 
Pedro,  was,  like  his  father,  devoted  to  superstition  and 
debauchery. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


SPAIN. 


In  Spain,  Philip  the  Fifth  employed  himself  in  com- 
pleting the  subjection  of  his  people.  After  having  ef- 
fected this  object,  and  abolished  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  Aragon,  he  imposed  a  much  heavier  annual  trib- 
ute on  that  province,  than  it  had  formerly  paid  :  and 
commanded  that  the  inhabitants  should  raise  it  among 
themselves,  at  their  own  expense,  and  should  be  ac- 
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countable  to  the  court  for  its  punctual  delivery.  This 
regulation,  which  was  intended  as  a  punishment,  deliv- 
ered the  Aragonese  from  the  yoke  of  thousands  of  bur- 
densome financial  officers  ;  and  gave  them  the  incalcu- 
lable advantage  of  being  subjected  to  only  a  single 
impost,  which,  when  it  was  equitably  assessed,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  property  of  every  individual,  could  not 
be  burdensome  to  any. 

Barcelona  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  King,  for  elev- 
en months,  and  Majorca,  for  two  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  periods,  the  liberties  of  those  countries  were 
abolished  :  but  the  new  dynasty  was  necessarily  ren- 
dered an  object  of  detestation,  from  the  beginning. 
The  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  were  forbidden 
to  carry  provisions  to  that  fortress,  to  market,  because 
the  government  feared  the  effects  of  an  intercourse  with 
Protestants :  and  thus  that  part  of  Spain  was  deprived 
of  a  source  of  profit,  by  which  its  exertions  would  have 
been  reanimated,  and  which  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moors. 

In  the  principal  points  of  policy,  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  pursued  the  maxims  of  the  preceding 
dynasty,  in  their  utmost  extent.  Under  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  [A.  D.  1672,]  ninety  unfortunate 
wretches  were  exhibited,  at  one  auto-da-fe  *  in  Grana- 
da, many  of  whom  were  burned  alive  :  and,  under  Phil- 
ip the  Fifth,  [A.  D.  1725,]  three  hundred  citizens  of 
the  same  town,  together  with  the  provincial  Governor, 
Mendoza,  were  arrested  in  one  night,  on  account  of 
a  suspicion  of  their  attachment  to  Mohammedanism. 
They  were  confined  many  months,  in  heavy  irons ; 
two  thirds  of  their  property  were  confiscated  to  the  in- 
quisition, and  one  third,  to  the  crown ;  many  of  their 
number  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 

*  [Act  of  faith.  The  solemn  punishing  of  heretics,  formerly  in 
use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Inquisition.  Upon  a  Sunday,  or  other 
festival,  the  offenders  being  brought  from  prison  to  church,  dressed 
in  a  frightful  manner,  attended  divine  service,  and  were  then  pub- 
licly burnt  to  death.] 
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and  others  transported  to  Africa.  Fifty-two  heretics 
were  burned  at  Malaga,  and  seventy-four,  at  Arcos. 
The  edict  was  renewed,  [A.  D.  1732,]  which  makes  it 
"  a  point  of  conscience,  to  inform  against  one's-self,  or 
any  other  person  who  harbors  an  inclination  to  the  Jew- 
ish, Mohammedan,  or  Lutheran  religion  ;  who  neglects 
the  worship  of  the  saints,  or  worships  or  maintains  a 
connexion  with  the  devil ;  who  is  disobedient  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty ;  reads  the  Bible  in  his  native  lan- 
guage ;  has  two  wives  at  the  same  time ;  practises 
astrology ;  or  delays  to  give  information  against  a  per- 
son guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes,  even  if  the  informer 
himself  were  the  criminal."  Under  Philip  the  Fifth, 
the  great  question  relative  to  the  patronship  of  Spain 
was  decided  by  a  compromise,  which  decreed  that  the 
Apostle  James  was  to  remain  the  principal  protector, 
but  that  St.  Januarius  was  to  be  worshipped  as  in  only 
one  degree  inferior. 

The  authority  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom  was  more 
and  more  diminished.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
was  executed,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Ger- 
man branch  of  the  family  of  Habsburg ;  and  the  town 
which  bore  his  name,  and  was  the  principal  seat  of  his 
power,  was  destroyed :  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  port  of  St.  Maria,  because 
the  affection,  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
to  his  person,  gave  the  court  cause  of  disquietude. 

The  King  had  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  melan- 
choly, and  lived  in  a  state  of  absolute  servitude,  under 
his  confessor  and  the  Queen.  He  was  desirous  only 
of  laying  down  the  sovereignty,  which  he  once  actually 
did.  Every  individual  in  the  court  was  absorbed  in  his 
own  interest;  not  a  single  thought  was  bestowed  on 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

Charles  the  Sixth  received  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples from  the  hands  of  an  inactive  administration,  which 
had  been  more  than  once  in  danger  of  forfeiting  its 
authority,  had  alienated  the  greater  part  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  had  constantly  derived  its  support  from  im- 
posts granted  by  the  Eletto  della  Piazza  del  Popolo,* 
and  the  representatives  of  the  twenty-nine  ottinef  of 
Naples.  If  the  Duke  of  Guise  [A.D.  1647]  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  more  rational  manner ;  or  if  the 
French  fleet,  under  Vivonne,  [A.  D.  1674,]  had  afford- 
ed more  effectual  assistance  to  the  malecontents  of 
Messina,  both  the  Sicilies  would  have  become  free 
states,  under  the  protection  of  France. 

The  new  government,  which  was  obliged  to  found 
its  power  on  the  abolition  of  abuses,  made  regulations, 
which  offended  the  clergy  and  their  Romish  chief,  as 
indicating  a  spirit  of  innovation. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  COURT  OF  ROME. 


At  the  period  when  Philip  the  Second  confirmed  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  the  court  of 
Rome  began  to  govern  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  a  more 
absolute  manner.  The  constitutional  authority  of  the 
cardinals  declined ;  the  nephews  of  the  popes  amassed 
riches  ;  and  the  Apostolic  treasury  was  involved  in  debt. 

Odescalchi,  who  became  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  a 
great  man,  both  in  his  character  of  pope  and  of  prince, 
and  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  disgraceful  nepotism  of 

*  [Deputies  of  the  people.}  t  [Wards.] 
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the  popes,  redeemed  the  greater  part  of  the  debt  of  the 
state,  and  reduced  it  to  forty  millions  of  scudi.  He  left 
two  millions  in  the  treasury;  [A.  D.  1689;]  but  the 
streams  which  had  formely  flowed  thither,  from  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  were  now  in  a  great  meas- 
ure dried  up. 

The  ecclesiastical  state  had  been  increased,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Barberini,  or  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth, 
by  the  dukedom  of  Urbino ;  [A.  D.  1636  ;]  and  under 
that  of  Panfili,  or  Innocent  the  Tenth,  by  Castro  and 
Ronciglione.  [A.  D.  1639.]  Francesco  Maria  Rovere, 
a  hero  and  a  man  of  learning,  was  the  last  of  the  ruling 
family  of  Urbino  ;  and  Castro  was  acquired  by  conquest 
from  Odoardo  and  Rainutio  Farnese,  Dukes  of  Parma. 
[A.  D.  1649.] 

[A.  D.  1700.]  Cardinal  Albani  ascended  the  Apos- 
tolic chair,  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  the  title  of  Clement  the  Eleventh.  Both  the  Em- 
peror and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  were  extremely  attached 
to  the  Church ;  but  even  Louis  dared  not  openly  to  sac- 
rifice the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  which  had 
been  declared  under  his  authority,  to  ultramontane  prin- 
ciples. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  the  powerful  confessor  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  induced  the  Pope,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  to  favor  the  claims  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  The  Pope,  indeed,  conscious  of  his  im- 
potence, endeavored  to  conceal  this  preference ;  but 
when  it  was  manifested  by  his  allowing  Philip  the  Fifth 
to  levy  a  tax  of  one  tenth  on  the  estates  of  the  clergy, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  the  First,  the  son  of  Leopold,  dis- 
solved the  amicable  connexion  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  with  Rome.  Enraged  that  Clement  should 
venture  to  open  to  the  enemy  of  his  family  the  resources 
of  a  kingdom,  the  possession  of  which  was  still  unde- 
cided, Joseph  sent  his  army  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Church,  and  laid  them  under  contribution ;  while  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy  was  seized,  at  the  same  time,  at 
Milan  and  in  other  places. 
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Clement  published  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all 
good  Christians  to  obey  these  commands  of  the  Em- 
peror. "  The  sword  of  Apostolic  justice,"  said  he, 
"  shall  burst  the  fetters  which  the  potentates  impose  on 
the  Church  !"  Joseph  now  sequestered  ^all  the  property 
of  the  Church  in  the  state  of  Milan  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  :  and  Count  Daun,  the  Viceroy,  caused  an  ec- 
clesiastic, who  was  a  spy,  to  be  dragged  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  hanged.  The  Emperor  took  possession  of 
Comacchio,  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara.  The  Pope 
threatened  him  with  eternal  damnation,  if  he  contin- 
ued, in  the  Spring  of  his  youth,  to  infringe  upon  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  Church.  "  As  thou,  rebellious 
son,"  said  he,  "  wieldest  arms  against  God,  I  will  fight 
thee,  both  with  the  censures  of  the  Church  and  with 
the  weapons  of  this  world." 

A  treasure  had  been  deposited  in  the  Monte  St.  An- 
gelo,  at  Rome,  by  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  as  a  resource  against 
the  most  extreme  emergencies :  this  the  Pope  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  soldiers.  The  outposts  of 
the  Germans  extended  themselves  from  Ferrara,  which 
they  had  blockaded,  toward  Rome  ;  and  the  Pope  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  negotiation,  and  to  dis- 
arm his  militia.  Comacchio  was  not  restored  to  the 
Holy  See  until  after  the  decease  both  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  and  with  a  reservation  of  certain  claims 
upon  it. 

The  King  of  Sicily  was,  from  a  very  remote  period, 
the  legate  of  the  Apostolic  See  ;  ^.nd  his  office,  which 
united  the  papal  to  the  royal  authority,  affords  a  speci- 
men of  the  genuine  monarchy.  At  this  period,  the 
acatapani*  of  the  city  of  Lipari  were  laid  under  excom- 
munication, by  a  Bishop  of  that  place,  because  they  had 
obliged  one  of  his  people,  of  whose  station  they  were 
ignorant,  to  pay  the  excise  imposed  upon  some  pulse. 
The  Marquis  de  las  Balbases,  who  was  Viceroy,  reversed 
this  sentence :  and  the  Pope  declared  for  the  Bishop, 

*  [Magistrates.] 
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because,  as  Sicily  had  no  established  sovereign,  and 
was,  besides,  engaged  in  a  war,  this  appeared  a  favora- 
ble moment  to  suppress  that  privilege  of  the  kings. 
The  Bishops  of  Sicily  made  common  cause  with  the 
Pope  ;  and  Clement  ventured  to  excommunicate  all  the 
assessors  of  the  royal  tribunals,  all  the  adherents  and 
soldiers  of  the  crown,  and  finally',  the  whole  of  Sicily ; 
and  to  promulgate  a  comprehensive  declaration,  in  op- 
position to  the  document  confirmatory  of  the  royal  pro- 
ceedings. 

When  Victor  Amadeus  became  King  of  Sicily,  and 
endeavored  to  effect  an  arrangement  of  the  subsisting 
differences,  Clement  replied,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
senators,  "  When  he  submits,  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done  !"  The  states  solicited  the  court  to  maintain  its 
rights  ;  the  Pope  excommunicated  the  whole  diplomatic 
body  ;  and  the  ministry  expelled  such  of  the  prelates  as 
took  part  with  Rome,  and  appealed  to  a  future  Pope, 
who  might  be  more  accessible  to  fair  representations. 

All  the  Kings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world  looked 
upon  the  cause  of  Victor  Amadeus  as  their  own.  The 
Nuncio  at  Madrid  was  reminded  of  an  expression  of 
Philip  the  Second  :  "  It  is  not  my  province  to  investi- 
gate the  source  whence  the  monarchy  of  Sicily  is  de- 
rived ;  but  I  know  that  it  belongs  to  me  !" 

The  Advocate-general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  pub- 
licly complained  of  a  bull,  in  which  the  right  of  con- 
firmation was  denominated  heretical  and  schismatical. 
This  privilege  was  in  fact  so  entirely  established  by  cus- 
tom, that  when  a  viceroy  of  Naples  announced  to  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  that  an  ecclesiastic  had  been  arrest- 
ed for  promulgating  a  bull  without  permission,  the  only 
answer  which  he  received  from  the  King  was,  "  Why 
did  you  not  immediately  hang  him  ?"  Victor,  howev- 
er, lost  Sicily,  and  the  Pope  died  before  the  contest 
was  decided. 

[A.  D.  1713.]  This  Pope  was  also  the  author  of  the 
famous  bull,  c  Unigenitus.'* 

*  [So  called,  from  the  Latin  word  with  which  it  begins.] 
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Cornelius  Jansen,  a  pious  Bishop  of  Ypres,  had  writ- 
ten a  celebrated  work,  more  than  seventy  years  before 
this  time,  in  favor  of  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustin,  con- 
cerning the  free  will  which  men  are  believed  to  pos- 
sess, and  the  grace  of  God.  The  same  author  had  at- 
tacked Cardinal  Richelieu ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  friendly  to  the  latter,  procured  a 
condemnation  of  the  book  from  the  censors  established 
at  Rome ;  and  the  Cardinal-minister  offered  a  reward 
for  a  refutation  of  it.  The  Gallican  Church,  which  was 
in  a  state  of  opposition,  both  to  Rome  and  the  court, 
appeared  inclined  to  favor  Jansen.  His  book  was  not 
generally  read ;  but  Hubert,  his  adversary,  comprised 
the  leading  points  of  its  contents,  as  he  conceived  them, 
in  five  propositions,  which  Cardinal  Mazarin  sent  to 
Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth,  accompanied  by  a  request 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  declare  how  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  intended  to  affect  these  declarations. 
The  Jesuits  urged  him  to  undertake  this  exposition :  but 
the  parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bull 
which  was  accordingly  promulgated.  The  enemies  of 
the  Jesuits  denied  that  the  original  work  contained  the 
propositions  which  were  said  to  have  been  extracted 
from  it ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  the  scandalous  ap- 
pearance of  this  contradiction  to  the  head  of  the  Church, 
they  declared  that  they  acknowledged  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  right,  but  not  of  fact.  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  in  hopes  of  settling  the  affair,  begged 
the  Pope  to  issue  a  bull,  which  should  command  all 
persons  to  believe  that  these  propositions  are  contained 
in  Jansen's  work.  It  is  said,  that  no  copy  of  that  book 
had  yet  found  its  way  to  Rome,  and  that  a  leaf  had 
been  inserted  into  the  volume  transmitted  to  the  Pope, 
in  which  the  contested  propositions  were  distinctly  af- 
firmed. Louis  the  Fourteenth,  however,  at  length 
made  his  personal  appearance  in  the  parliament,  and 
commanded  that  the  bull  should  be  received.  The 
pastoral  letters  of  the  French  bishops  clearly  show  how 
few  of  them  were  acquainted  with  the  work,  even  by 
6* 
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name.  Discourses  were  preached,  in  which  it  was 
asserted,  that  the  Pope  must  be  obeyed,  "  even  if  he 
should  order  us  to  deny  Christ ;  because  he  always 
takes  the  burden  of  guilt  upon  himself."  But  these 
contested  questions  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Louis,  as  they  occupied  the  attention  of 
persons  of  the  most  distinguished  talents.  The  royal 
confessor,  from  hatred  to  Cardinal  Noailles,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  in  his  old  age  persuaded  the  King  to 
undertake  a  negotiation  in  Rome,  which  produced  the 
constitution  unigenitus.  This  was  a  new  condemna- 
tion of  the  Jansenists,  and  was  especially  directed  against 
the  remarks  made  by  Qnesnel,  a  friend  of  the  Cardinal, 
in  his  New  Testament.  The  Jansenists  refused  to  sub- 
mit, and  Noailles  was  on  the  point  of  being  degraded, 
when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  died.  "  I  have  tried  all 
possible  methods,"  said  he  ;  "  may  God  give  you  peace, 
and  may  his  punishment  fall  on  those  wTho  have  deceiv- 
ed me  !" 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  thus  its  preten- 
sions shattered  the  fabric  of  its  power,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  nations  under  its 
control. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  OTHER  ITALIAN  STATES. 


The  Grand  Dukes  de'  Medici  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  ruling  over  a  flourishing  territory,  and  a  people 
whose  manners  had  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  refine- 
ment. 

Charles  of  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  whose  ances- 
tors had  obtained  this  sovereignty  by  the  influence  of 
the  French,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  dur- 
ing the  depression  of  the  military  power  of  France, 
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and  died  in  poverty;  [A.  D.  1708;]  the  estate  of  his 
cousin,  the  Prince  of  Castiglione,  was  sequestered  by 
the  imperial  court,  on  the  accusation  of  his  subjects; 
[A.D.  1713;]  the  family  of  Gonzaga  was  deprived  of 
its  hereditary  dominions  during  this  century  ;  and  its 
whole  territory,  together  with  Milan,  transferred  to  Aus- 
tria. 

Venice  had  suffered  extremely  from  the  expenses 
incurred  by  its  famous  defence  of  Candia.  After  the 
six  millions  of  sequins  provided  by  the  republic  against 
extraordinary  emergencies  were  expended,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  exact  a  new  land-tax ;  pardons  were  sold 
to  exiled  persons;  many  titles  were  disposed  of;  two 
hundred  young  men  were  admitted  into  the  great  coun- 
cil before  the  legal  age,  for  the  sum  of  nine-  millions 
of  sequins ;  and  the  excise  and  salt-tax  were  augment- 
ed. But  the  affection  and  veneration  for  the  republic 
and  its  reputation  were  so  great,  that  the  means,  by 
which  an  expenditure  of  one  hundred  millions  was  sup- 
plied, excited  no  discontent  among  the  people.  A  hun- 
dred Candian  families,  who  preferred  Venice  to  their 
subjugated  country,  were  admitted  into  the  great  coun- 
cil. The  Count  della  Torre,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Ven- 
ice, about  this  time,  supposed  that  the  ruin  of  their 
maxims  of  state  policy  would  be  the  consequence  of 
this  enormous  accession  of  numbers:  but  the  system 
was  so  powerful,  and  the  administration  so  watchful, 
that  the  Candians,  instead  of  introducing  their  own 
principles  into  the  great  council,  adopted,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  of  Venice ;  and  the  whole  body  became 
animated  with  the  desire  of  revenging  its  wrongs. 

Francesco  Morosini,  who  had  displayed  himself  a 
hero  in  Candia,  took  vengeance  on  the  Turks,  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

[A.D.  1667.]  Ragusa  was  slowly  recovering  from 
the  ruins  of  the  great  earthquake,  in  which  six  thous- 
and of  its  citizens  had  been  buried,  and  the  remain- 
der dispersed :  the  great  council  was  assembled  at  the 
moment  of  the  shock,  wrhich  consequently  destroyed 
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nearly  the  whole  of  the  nobility.  Marino  Caboga,  an 
impetuous  young  man  who  had  killed  his  uncle  in  the 
senate,  was  in  prison,  when  the  walls  of  the  building 
were  shattered  by  the  earthquake.  While  flames  were 
bursting  out,  on  all  sides,  and  robbers  were  forming 
themselves  into  bands,  Marino  Caboga  adopted  more 
worthy  views.  He  summoned  the  remaining  citizens  to 
rescue  the  site  of  their  native  city,  recalled  the  absent, 
and  restored  Ragusa. 

After  Candia  was  subjected  to  the  Turks,  the  Mai- 
nottes,  the  descendants  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  were 
incessantly  disturbed,  both  by  land  and  water.  Thous- 
ands of  them  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  were  conduct- 
ed by  Stephanopulos  to  Genoa.  They  were  provided 
with  land  on  the  island  of  Corsica,  with  cattle,  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry ;  in  return  for  which,  they  sub- 
jected themselves  to  an  annual  payment  of  a  tenth  of 
their  produce,  and  to  a  tax  on  every  house.  They  be- 
came as  industrious  cultivators  and  as  faithful  subjects 
as  any  of  the  Corsicans. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


VICTOR  AMADEUS. 


The  family  of  Savoy  became  the  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  powers  of  Italy.  Piedmont  had 
been  advancing  in  civilization  and  commerce,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Emanuel  Philibert ;  Charles  Emanuel  ren- 
dered himself  important,  though  not  beloved,  by  his 
incessant  artifices ;  Victor  Amadeus  acquired  a  part  of 
Montserrat,  by  the  peace  of  Cherasco ;  but,  after  his 
premature  death,  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was  inter- 
rupted by  turbulent  periods  of  minority. 

[A.  D.  1672.]  Victor  Amadeus  the  Second,  in  the 
wars  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  always  preferred  danger 
to  tranquillity,  provided  the  former  afforded  a  prospect 
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of  advantage.  In  the  treaties  of  peace,  Pignerol,  Pe- 
rouse,  Pragelas,  Fenestrelles,  and  Exilles,  were  trans- 
ferred to  him.  He  destroyed  Pignerol,  [A.  D.  1697,] 
which,  from  its  situation,  was  frequently  a  burden,  in 
the  stead  of  which  place,  Brunetti  was  hewn  out  of  the 
rocks.  [A.  D.  1703.]  He  acquired,  on  the  side  of  Mil- 
an, the  rest  of  Montserrat,  the  valley  of  Sesia,  and  the 
cities  and  territories  of  Alexandria  and  Lumello.  [A.  D. 
1713.]  He  became  King  of  Sicily  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

He  was  instructed  by  General  Staremberg  in  the  art 
of  deriving  considerable  resources  from  a  small  state ; 
and  of  giving  importance  to  his  army  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  regular  discipline.  General  Rehbinder  reduced 
the  militia,  which  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to 
a  third  of  that  force,  as  they  could  not  be  rendered 
formidable  by  their  number  alone.  The  utmost  regu- 
larity and  simplicity  were  introduced  into  the  financial 
department :  each  province  sent  a  quarter  of  its  annual 
tribute,  every  three  months,  and  the  necessities  of  every 
office  were  as  frequently  supplied.  After  all  the  wars 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  Victor  left  the  revenue  twice 
as  great  as  he  found  it.  Nothing  that  appeared  capa- 
ble of  becoming  important,  in  the  course  of  time,  or 
from  the  influence  of  example,  seemed  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  intro- 
duce manufactories  at  Mondovi,  and  at  other  places, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  clothing  for  his  army. 
His  forces  were  mustered,  every  month,  in  each  prov- 
ince ;  at  which  time  every  regiment  received  its  full 
pay :  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  commanders  were 
obliged  to  return  such  sums  as  had  not  been  distributed 
at  the  muster-rolls  of  every  month.  He  caused  those 
estates  to  be  revoked,  to  which  the  nobles  could  not 
establish  a  right  by  original  documents.  He  regulated 
the  administration  of  justice  by  the  Vittorian  code ; 
and  it  was  exercised  with  so  much  impartiality,  that  his 
illegitimate  son  was,  during  his  reign,  condemned  to 
death. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Religious  dissensions  arose  to  such  a  height  of  ex- 
asperation, in  Switzerland,  that  the  duty  of  mutual  de- 
fence, the  fundamental  principle  of  the  perpetual  league, 
fell  into  neglect. 

The  Swiss,  however,  took  care  not  to  offend  Austria, 
because  that  proceeding  would  have  endangered  the 
Spanish  subsidies,  and  because  the  opposition  party  in 
the  empire  favored  the  Protestants.  A  much  larger 
number  of  the  Swiss  received  French  pensions,  and 
were  thus  in  some  measure  restrained  from  hostile  treat- 
ment of  the  Protestants,  because  France  supported  the 
latter,  as  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  empire.  The 
wisest  part  of  these  measures  arose  from  private  con- 
siderations :  the  governments  were  destitute  of  princi- 
ples, even  for  the  administration  of  the  interior.  A 
war  took  place  between  the  peasants,  [A.  D.  1653,] 
and  another  between  the  citizens  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  cantons.  [A.  D.  1656.]  The  pride 
and  avarice  of  the  magistrates  gave  occasion  to  these 
contests,  which  had  the  good  effect  of  producing  some 
reformation  in  their  conduct.  In  the  last  dispute,  Rap- 
perswyl  was  besieged,  in  vain,  by  General  Vermuller; 
and  the  Calvinists  lost  the  first  battle  near  Vilmergen. 
Extreme  exasperation  was  the  effect  of  these  disturb- 
ances. 

The  pride  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  recalled  the  can- 
tons to  a  juster  feeling  of  the  proper  object  of  their  at- 
tention ;  and  for  a  time  they  appeared  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  sound  policy. 

The  defects  of  legislation  were  compensated  by  the 
purity  of  private  manners. 

Among  the  cities,  Zurich  appeared  to  be  the  most 
exposed  to  disturbances.     No  other  body  of  citizens 
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was  so  immediately  concerned  with  affairs  of  state,  or 
took  so  lively  an  interest  in  public  business ;  but  the 
violence  of  passion  occasionally  disturbed  the  clear  and 
sober  views,  with  which  public  business  should  be  con- 
ducted. In  Lucerne,  the  laws  were  less  exposed  to 
change,  and  the  parties  extremely  powerful :  the  latter 
state  tended  to  oligarchy,  while  the  former  became 
more  and  more  democratical. 

The  heads  of  the  ruling  factions  in  Lucerne  treated 
their  subjects  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
caprice ;  which  produced  much  discontent  among  those 
who  had  formerly  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  liberty, 
and  had  attached  themselves  to  that  city.  The  spirit 
of  the  tribes,  which  were  at  the  same  time  societies  of 
tradesmen,  was  extremely  troublesome  to  Zurich :  it 
appeared  as  though  each  individual  thought  himself  less 
a  citizen  of  Switzerland  than  of  the  town  or  country  in 
which  he  resided,  and  less  connected  with  the  latter 
than  with  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  while 
he  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice  all  other  wishes  and  con- 
siderations to  this  meaner  interest. 

The  pastoral  districts  remained  nearly  in  the  same 
state.  The  names  of  the  administrators  changed,  in 
proportion  to  their  popularity,  and  to  the  fortune  of 
their  rivals  ;  but  the  mischievous  effects  of  demagogical 
influence  were  less  observable  in  the  cantons  than  in 
the  common  sovereignties,  because,  in  the  former,  it 
was  necessary  to  treat  the  people  with  respect. 

The  maxims  of  the  government  of  Bern  have  been 
treated  of  in  another  place.* 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Switzerland  when  Zurich 
and  Bern  gave  ear  to  the  incessant  complaints  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Toggenburg  against  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Gall,  who  was  sovereign  of  that  district.  The  Count 
de  Luc,  ambassador  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  is  said  to 
have  fomented  this  disagreement,  in  the  hope  of  fur- 
nishing the  cantons  with  employment,  and  thus  pre- 

*  Considerations  on  the  Maxims  of  the  Government  of  Bern,  which 
appeared  in  the  Historical  Essays,  published  at  Berlin,  1781. 
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venting  them  from  affording  active  assistance  to  the 
enemies  of  France ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  they  were 
encouraged  to  expect  that  Franche  Comte  would  be 
delivered  up  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dutch 
had  acquired,  as  a  bulwark,  a  line  of  fortresses  in  the 
Belgian  districts.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  cantons  against  Zurich  and  Bern,  the 
former  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Vilmergen,  [A.  D. 
1712,]  and  afterwards  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace,  at  Aarau.  [A.  D.  1713.]  This  compact  es- 
tablished a  laudable  equality  of  religious  rights,  in  the 
districts  governed  conjointly  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  cantons  ;  but  infringed  on  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  fundamental  laws,  by  separating  the  territory  of 
Baden  and  the  lower  independent  jurisdictions,  which 
lie  between  the  dominions  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  from 
the  coregency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  This 
conquest  of  some  of  the  cantons  over  others,  which  was 
without  an  example  since  the  fundamental  compact  of 
the  confederacy,  induced  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons 
to  conclude  a  perpetual  alliance  with  France,  [A.  D. 
1715,]  in  which  the  restoration  of  their  possessions  was 
assured  to  them,  though  it  never  took  place. 
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Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  irritated  the  Protestant 
party  in  Germany,  which  was  otherwise  sufficiently  well 
disposed  toward  him,  by  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  it  was  stipulated,  that  all 
the  places  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  chambers  of 
restitution,  were  to  retain  the  Roman  Catholic  mode  of 
worship,  when  restored  to  their  former  masters. 

[A.  D.  1705.]  The  Emperor  Joseph  the  First  was 
of  a  lively  character ;  free  from  prejudices,  and  active- 
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ly  engaged  for  the  welfare  of  his  monarchy.  But  the 
oppressive  maxims  of  some  of  the  preceding  reigns  had 
diminished  the  sources  of  wealth,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  Austrian  provinces,  notwithstanding  their  natural 
fertility  and  advantageous  situation,  yielded  not  more 
than  a  third  of  their  present  [A.  D.  1784]  produce  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  of 
a  war  without  subsidies. 

[A.  D.  1713.]  Michael  Apafy,  the  last  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  died,  and  left  his  dominions,  agreeably 
to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  to  Charles  the  Sixth.  Six 
hundred  places  were  in  the  possession  of  native  Hun- 
garians ;  more  than  four  hundred  belonged  to  the  Szek- 
lers,  or  descendants  of  the  Huns,  or  Petschenegers ; 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  reckoned  to  belong 
to  an  ancient  colony,  called  the  Seven  Sees  of  the  Sax- 
ons. The  Walachian  population  recalled,  by  many  cir- 
cumstances, the  long  dominion  of  Rome :  the  wander- 
ing Armenians  had  been  collected  into  a  colony,  by 
Charles  the  Sixth  ;  and  lastly,  the  Gipsies,  a  race  of 
men  expelled  from  Multan  by  the  arms  of  Timur,  or 
perhaps  formerly  driven,  by  the  pressure  of  migrating 
hordes,  from  a  nearer  chain  of  mountains,*  had  trav- 
ersed this  region,  in  tents,  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  Transylvania  contained,  in  all,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants :  and  the  country,  which  is  in  itself 
beautiful,  is  so  situated,  that  Gabor  and  Rakozy  ap- 
peared to  be  very  important  points.  Twenty  thousand 
Kurutzes,  without  any  foreign  assistance,  had  disturb- 
ed the  latter  years  of  Leopold. 

[A.  D.  1701.]  Frederick  the  Third,  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, took  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia  ;  and,  al- 
though his  administration  was  conducted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  favorites,  who  were  often  changed,  yet  the 
system  of  his  father,  and  of  the  French  colony,  was 
never  abandoned  in  Berlin.  Prussia  afforded  the  ex- 
ample of  a  government,  which  sought  the  sources  of 

*  Zvyr\voi,  [Zygenoi,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Gipsies,  are  often 
mentioned  by  the  later  Byzantine  authors.] 
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preponderant  power  in  freedom  of  religion,  and  in  the 
advancement  of  useful  arts. 

Frederick,  as  Duke  of  Cleves,  made  himself  master 
of  the  duchy  of  Gelderland.  The  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  had  induced  William,  Duke  of  Cleves,  who 
was  elected  to  that  dignity  by  the  states  of  the  coun- 
try, to  transfer  the  sovereignty  to  him  ;  and  the  family 
of  the  Emperor  became  extinct,  at  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Second,  King  of  Spain.  At  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
Frederick  obtained  the  inheritance  of  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory of  Gelderland,  as  heir  of  the  family  of  Cleves  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  acquired  the  counties  of  Lingen 
and  Meurs,  the  lordship  of  Heristhal,  and  many  other 
estates  in  Westphalia  and  Holland,  as  grandson  of 
Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Stadtholder  of 
the  United  Provinces  :  King  William  the  Third,  during 
his  life,  had  recognised  the  rights  of  this  Prince  to  his 
acquisitions. 

This  connexion  also  contributed  to  procure  the  coun- 
ty of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  for  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. The  lords  of  Chalons,  princes  of  Orange,  had  been 
lords  paramount  of  that  county  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years:  [A.  D.  1288  :]  but  they  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  gain  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  after  the 
decline  of  the  family  of  the  counts,  [A.  D.  1373,]  al- 
though they  had  never  acknowledged  the  title  of  the 
heirs  of  the  female  line,  who  were  descended  from  the 
counts  of  Friburg,  the  margraves  of  Baden,  and  the 
dukes  of  Longueville.  After  the  lapse  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  estates  of  the  county,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  heiress  of  Longueville,  [A.  D.  1707,]  declar- 
ed in  favor  of  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia  and  heir  of 
the  family  of  Orange,  who  confirmed  the  liberties  of 
the  people.     [A.  D.  1708.] 

The  house  of  Brunswick  Luneburg,  descended  from 
Henry  the  Lion,  obtained  the  electoral  dignity  and  the 
reversion  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  last 
war  but  one  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Ernest  Augus- 
tus, Duke  of  Hanover,  offered  to  support  the  Emperor 
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with  his  people,  as  well  as  all  other  resources  in  his 
power ;  and  having  promised  to  give  his  vote  in  favor 
of  the  election  of  an  archduke  to  the  imperial  crown, 
Leopold  created  him  the  ninth  elector.  The  states  of 
the  empire  and  the  Pope,  who  could  not  behold  with 
satisfaction  any  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Protest- 
ants, in  the  imperial  elections,  long  resisted  this  appoint- 
ment :  but  the  important  services  which  this  family  ren- 
dered to  the  empire  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  splendor 
of  the  crown  which  it  was  shortly  to  acquire,  at  length 
procured  the  recognition  at  Ratisbon,  [A.  D.  1708,]  of 
George,  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  as  elector,  under 
the  condition  that  he  should  give  his  vote  with  the 
same  freedom  as  the  eldest  of  that  body  ;  but  that  in 
future  no  electorate  should  be  created,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  electors,  princes,  and  states. 

[A.  D.  1689.]  Ernest  Augustus,  after  the  death  of 
Francis  Julius,  had  come  into  possession  of  Lauenburg, 
that  last  remnant  of  the  power  of  Anhalt  in  Lower 
Saxony.  He  also  gave  his  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  Zell ;  and  presented  the  Count  of  Platen,  of 
whose  wife  he  was  enamored,  with  the  county  of  Hal- 
lermund. 

Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  resembled 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  his  love  of  splendor  and  of 
the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  vanity  and  licentiousness ; 
and  exhausted  his  industrious  subjects  of  the  electo- 
rate, as  the  King  impoverished  those  of  his  monarchy. 
But  the  former,  as  their  means  of  restoration  were  less 
considerable,  felt  the  ill  effects  for  a  longer  space  of 
time  ;  and,  as  the  court  preferred  the  arts  and  the  wit 
of  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  the  talents  of  the  Germans 
were  rather  depressed  than  encouraged  and  developed, 
even  by  its  dissipation.  Nothing  remained,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  a  vain  and  transient  lustre,  instead  of  the 
impression  of  a  period  favorable  to  German  literature. 
The  latter  was  entirely  the  work  of  individuals. 

This  Elector  became  King  of  Poland. 

[A.  D.  1605.]     But  Ernest,  Duke  of  Gotha,  who, 
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during  the  continuance  of  the  thirty  years'  war  and 
after  its  conclusion,  was  the  father  and  saviour  of  his 
people,  effected  objects  of  greater  importance,  although 
his  sphere  of  action  was  much  more  confined.  [A.  D. 
1675.]  He  not  only  extended  the  boundaries  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  by  the  just  and  peaceable  em- 
ployment of  such  means  as  the  supreme  directing  Prov- 
idence had  put  into  his  hands ;  but  contributed,  both 
by  his  example  and  institutions,  to  form  his  people  to 
the  practice  of  the  domestic  virtues.  He  was  the  an- 
cestor of  those  dukes  who  still  have  their  residence  at 
Friedenstein,  built  by  himself,  near  Gotha,  at  Coburg, 
Hildburghausen,  and  Meiningen. 

A  short  time  after  the  families  of  Brandenburg,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Saxony,  had  acquired  crowns,  Frederick,  he- 
reditary Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  husband  of  Queen  Ul- 
rica Eleonora,  the  sister  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  Sweden,  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
the  Landgrave  Charles,  who,  by  the  reception  of  the 
French  Calvinistic  refugees,  introduced  civilization  and 
activity  into  his  capital,  and  splendor  into  his  old  Ger- 
man court. 
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The  decline  of  the  ascendancy  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth is  not  more  celebrated  or  remarkable,  than  the 
consequences  of  the  misfortune  experienced  by  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  at  Pultowa,  after  a  won- 
derful succession  of  almost  incredible  victories.  He 
had  compelled  Denmark  to  reinstate  the  Dukes  of  Hol- 
stein  ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  renounce  the  crown 
of  Poland ;  the  Emperor  to  restore  the  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  faith  in  Silesia ;  and  the  Czar  to  adopt  de- 
fensive measures :  and  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  turn 
the  balance  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  or  to 
oblige  the  belligerent  nations  to  make  peace. 
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Instead  of  employing  his  influence  in  this  direction, 
Charles  suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray  into  the  deserts 
of  the  Ukraine,  [A.  D.  1709,]  where  he  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  distress,  and  was  obliged,  under  circum- 
stances extremely  favorable  to  the  Czar,  to  contend 
against  a  superior  force,  with  an  army  whose  only  ad- 
vantage consisted  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
were  inspired  for  their  heroic  leader.  This  band  of 
valiant  warriors  fell  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  reputa- 
tion. The  fruit  of  nine  years  of  victory  was  lost ; 
Charles  took  refuge  in  Turkey  ;  and  the  splendid  ac- 
tions, which  he  had  already  furnished  to  the  page  of 
history,  were  now  succeeded  by  a  species  of  heroism 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  fictions  of  romance.  This 
period  of  his  life  displays  him  in  a  light  extremely  in- 
teresting as  a  man,  but  makes  him  inexcusable  as  a 
king. 

Charles  spent  five  years  in  Turkey,  in  the  most  ob- 
stinate violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  return- 
ed to  his  exhausted  states  only  to  levy  new  wars  against 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England.  The  King  of 
Prussia  had  taken  possession  of  Pomerania,  as  far  as  the 
Peene ;  and  George  the  First  had  bought  Bremen  and 
Verden  from  the  Danes,  who  had  conquered  that  terri- 
tory during  Charles's  absence.  The  ranks  of  the  Swe- 
dish army  were  now  recruited  with  youths,  some  of 
whom  were  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age ;  the 
labors  of  agriculture  were  in  many  districts  abandoned 
to  the  women ;  every  individual  was  required  to  deliv- 
er half  of  his  stock  of  provisions  for  the  magazines ; 
the  King  purchased  iron  from  the  Swedish  mines,  for 
state  paper,  in  order  to  exchange  that  commodity,  in 
foreign  countries,  for  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  value 
of  the  paper  currency  sunk,  in  a  few  days,  from  three 
dollars  to  a  few  shillings.  The  bank  had  previously 
bought  them  up,  and  thus  enriched  itself,  in  the  midst 
of  the  universal  ruin. 

During  four  years,  Charles  contended  gloriously,  but 
in  vain,  against  fortune,  who  now  seemed  resolved  to 
7* 
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punish  him  for  the  abuse  of  her  favors.  He  had  ef- 
fected a  reconciliation  with  the  Czar,  had  entered  into 
the  views  of  the  ministry  of  Spain,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  kindling  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe,  anew, 
when  he  fell,  before  Fredericshall,  [A.  D.  1718,]  by  a 
ball,  which,  as  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing,  was 
fired  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  attendants. 

Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein,  the  son  of  his 
eldest  sister,  was  in  the  camp,  and  thought  himself  so 
certain  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  that  he  made  no 
movement  to  secure  its  possession.  The  Swedes,  how- 
ever, who  dreaded  the  despotic  maxims  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with 
Denmark,  on  account  of  the  disputes  subsisting  between 
his  family  and  that  kingdom,  cast  their  eyes  on  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  the  younger  Princess,  who  had  no  hereditary 
claim  to  advance,  and  who  would  therefore  be  obliged 
to  accept  the  royal  authority  under  such  limitations  as 
should  appear  expedient.  She  married  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Hesse,  [A.  D.  1719,]  who  was  a  good  soldier, 
a  ruler  of  moderate  character  and  intelligence,  and  who 
was  neither  formidable  nor  odious  to  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring powers. 

Ulrica  Eleonora  renounced  the  absolute  power  be- 
stowed on  her  father  by  the  late  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Sweden.  The  danger  attending  it  had 
been  rendered  strikingly  manifest,  by  the  disorders 
which  had  occurred  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Eleventh,  notwithstanding  the  pacific  disposition  of 
that  Prince,  and  by  the  boundless  sacrifices  made  by 
his  extraordinary  and  heroic  son,  in  pursuit  of  his  mil- 
itary enterprises. 

[A.  D.  1720.]  The  Queen  transferred  the  govern- 
ment to  Frederick,  her  husband.  The  Diet  confirm- 
ed the  crown  to  them  and  their  children ;  but,  in  case 
they  should  die,  without  natural  heirs,  the  ancient  right 
of  election  was  reserved  to  the  nation.  Frederick  took 
an  oath,  by  which  he  renounced  all  idea  of  restoring 
despotic  power :    and   it  was    resolved,  that   Sweden 
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should  remain  a  free  and  indivisible  kingdom,  no  part 
of  which  should  be  alienable  by  the  king,  even  in  the 
way  of  appanage ;  that  the  king  should  be  a  Protest- 
ant, devoted  to  the  Lutheran  creed ;  that  he  should 
neither  carry  on  war,  enact  laws,  levy  taxes,  alter  the 
value  of  the  currency,  expend  the  sums  destined  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  on  any  other  objects,  nor 
act  in  any  manner  contrary  to  the  established  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  manufactures,  commerce,  or  naval 
affairs,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  council  of  state 
and  of  the  national  Diet. 

The  nobility  (the  mainspring  of  whose  movements, 
Count  Arvod  Horn,  was  the  chief  author  of  these  laws) 
consisted  of  more  than  two  thousand  families.  The 
ecclesiastical  order  was  composed  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Upsal,  ten  bishops,  three  superintendents,  and  three 
universities.  The  class  of  burgesses  comprised  the  in- 
habitants of  one  hundred  and  three  towns,  whose  num- 
ber was  to  the  whole  population  of  Sweden  as  one  to 
thirteen.  The  peasantry  also  appointed  deputies  to  the 
Diets. 

The  national  Diets  were  to  be  regularly  assembled, 
every  three  years,  by  appointment  of  the  king ;  if  he 
should  refuse  to  issue  the  summons,  by  the  council  of 
state  ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that,  in  case  the  council 
should  neglect  to  issue  its  summons,  the  Diet  should 
assemble  spontaneously,  under  the  authority  of  this 
law.  Extraordinary  meetings  might  be  at  any  time 
called,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  council.  Each 
estate  was  to  assemble  separately,  and  declare  its  opin- 
ion concerning  the  business  under  its  consideration. 
Each  noble  family,  each  dignified  member  of  the  cler- 
gy, each  consistory,  each  town  and  district,  had  a  vote  ; 
large  cities  had  two  voices,  and  the  capital  had  four. 
The  Diet  was  the  national  representation  :  it  possessed 
the  whole  power  of  the  country  itself ;  and  its  full  pow- 
ers, therefore,  appeared  to  be  mere  formalities. 

The  council  of  state,  consisting  of  sixteen  senators, 
managed  all  the  important  affairs,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  king :  frequently,  indeed,  without  his  concurrence, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  his  will.  The  chancery- 
council  was  composed  of  secretaries  of  state. 

A  treaty  of  peace  with  Denmark  was  now  concluded 
at  Stockholm,  by  which  Sweden  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce her  object  of  freeing  the  Sound  from  the  tolls 
exacted  by  the  government  of  Copenhagen.  The  kings 
of  Prussia  and  England,  as  electors,  retained  their  ac- 
quisitions. In  the  present  situation  of  Sweden,  she 
could  have  suffered  no  considerable  loss,  if  Bremen  had 
henceforth  ceased  to  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  Germany  :  but  the  kingdom  sus- 
tained a  more  important  privation  in  the  peace  of 
Nystadt ;  [A.  D.  1721  ;]  by  which  the  fertile  districts 
of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  together  with  Wiborg  and 
Ingermannland,  were  abandoned  to  the  Czar.  Specie, 
which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  Sweden,  was 
the  only  indemnification  which  that  kingdom  gained  by 
these  treaties :  the  court  of  Denmark  agreed  to  pay  six 
hundred  thousand  rix  dollars  ;  that  of  Prussia,  two  mil- 
lions ;  Hanover,  one  million  ;  and  the  Czar,  two  mil- 
lions. The  Czar  also  allowed,  that,  when  the  harvests 
in  Sweden  should  be  deficient,  grain  might  be  exported 
thither,  from  Livonia,  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand 
roubles,  free  of  duty  ;  and  promised  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self no  influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
The  terrible  war  carried  on  in  Poland,  against  Freder- 
ick Augustus,  terminated  without  a  treaty. 

Sweden,  in  the  course  of  its  victories,  had  manifest- 
ed that  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  it  capable  of 
maintaining  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  nations, 
except  (what  it  is  impossible  to  impart)  internal  re- 
sources ;  while  nations,  among  whom  these  capabilities 
existed  in  superabundance,  have  frequently  acted  a 
very  inferior  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
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While  Sweden  was  engaged  in  an  unavailing  con- 
test with  her  fate,  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  Czar 
Peter  displayed  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
empire  suddenly  awaking  to  life,  and  which  wanted 
nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  its  own  powers,  to  give 
it  a  distinguished  place  in  the  rank  of  the  most  power- 
ful monarchies. 

Alexis,  the  father  of  Peter,  had  already  prepared  the 
way  for  the  enterprises  of  his  son.  He  was  the  first 
Czar  who  established  regular  posts ;  he  erected  manu- 
factories ;  and  the  Czarina  clothed  herself  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  Russia.  During  his  reign,  the  Russians 
first  learned  to  sleep  in  beds.  He  forbade  the  con- 
sumption of  veal,  because  he  wished  his  subjects  to 
suffer  their  calves  to  grow  to  maturity.  The  exporta- 
tion of  grain  and  wax  diminished,  because  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  former  was  consumed  at  home,  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  and  brandy,  which  were  no  longer 
imported  from  foreign  countries ;  while  more  of  the 
latter  was  required  for  the  service  of  the  churches,  the 
number  of  which  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Alexis  also  established  manu- 
factories of  glass,  and  caused  surveys  to  be  made,  of 
situations  fit  for  the  erection  of  iron-works.  But  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  gave  rise  to  exclusive  privileges, 
which  cramped  the  efforts  of  advancing  industry.  The 
Czar  had  reserved  several  branches  of  commerce  to 
himself;  his  treasure  consisted  chiefly  in  furs,  salt,  and 
grain  ;  and  the  salaries  of  his  officers  were  usually  paid 
in  raw  produce.  He  was  the  common  victualler,  and 
the  houses  of  entertainment  were  kept  for  his  account. 

Alexis  confirmed  all  the  nations  of  his  empire  in  the 
freedom  of  religion.      He   governed  the  monks,  and 
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made  use  of  the  troops,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  keep 
them  in  order.  A  book  of  laws  was  printed  ;  and  the 
Czar  introduced  into  his  army  the  discipline  and  tactics 
of  Europe. 

[A.  D.  1676.]  This  great  Prince  left  three  sons: 
Fedor  and  Ivan,  by  Maria  Misloslafsky  ;  and  Peter,  by 
Natalia  Narischkin.  Sophia  was  a  daughter  of  his  first 
wife. 

Fedor,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  undertook 
and  executed  a  deed,  which  manifested  the  power  of 
Russian  despotism.  The  nobles  of  ancient  families 
refused  to  serve  under  any  officer  of  an  inferior  degree 
of  nobility  ;  or  even  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  town  or  district,  if  the  grandfather 
of  the  latter  had  been  in  a  station  inferior  to  that  of  their 
own.  The  nobility  founded  this  claim  on  the  registers 
of  families,  which  from  time  to  time  were  confirmed  by 
the  Czar.  Fedor  caused  all  these  documents  to  be 
collected  together ;  and,  while  the  proprietors  were  ex- 
pecting that  they  should  be  revised  and  ratified,  he 
caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  Patriarch 
delivered  a  sermon,  and  all  family  privileges  were  at 
once  abolished.  This  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
advice  of  Prince  Wasiley  Galitzyn,  a  minister  distin- 
guished by  extraordinary  talents  and  great  virtues. 

As  Ivan  was  blind,  and  extremely  deficient  in  capaci- 
ty, and  as  Fedor  had  no  children,  he,  on  his  deathbed, 
[A.D.  1682,]  nominated  his  youngest  brother,  Peter,  as 
successor  to  the  throne.  But  Sophia,  supported  by  the 
troops,  excited  an  insurrection,  in  which  the  advisers 
of  this  arrangement  were  put  to  death,  and  Ivan,  to- 
gether with  Peter,  was  proclaimed  Czar.  She  first 
declared  herself  regent,  and  then  autocrat ;  and  after- 
wards, in  concert  with  her  lover,  Tscheglovitoy,  the 
commander  of  the  troops,  determined  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  youngest  brother.  Peter,  however,  took 
refuge  in  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity. 

On  the  same  day,  which  was  the  eighth  of  August, 
1689,  the  young  Czar  became  acquainted  with  Captain 
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Le  Fort,  a  native  of  Geneva.  The  representations  of 
this  officer  made  him  acquainted  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  excited  in  his  youthful  mind  an 
extreme  desire  of  order  and  civilization,  and  a  hatred 
of  barbarism. 

His  first  exploit  was  the  destruction  of  the  authority 
of  Sophia,  whom  he  imprisoned  in  a  convent.  [A.  D. 
1696.]  After  the  death  of  Ivan,  he  adopted  a  meas- 
ure, of  which  no  monarch  had  hitherto  given  an  ex- 
ample. He  descended  from  his  throne,  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  govern  ;  and,  after  a  journey  which  he 
made  to  Archangel,  in  consequence  of  his  predilection 
for  naval  affairs,  he  undertook  his  great  tour  through 
the  polished  countries  of  Europe.  [A.  D.  1697.]  But 
the  history  of  that  tour,  of  his  actions  in  peace,  and  of 
the  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  which  he  obtained  from 
his  enemy,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  are  too  universally 
known  and  celebrated,  to  make  it  necessary  to  detail 
them  in  this  short  sketch. 

We  must  not,  however,  judge  of  the  Czar  on  his 
own  independent  merits  alone,  without  regard  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  Russia  was  placed,  by  the  prog- 
ress of  other  states  in  civilization  and  the  useful  arts. 
It  was  necessary  that  this  country  should  earnestly  en- 
deavor to  follow  their  steps,  in  the  path  of  improve- 
ment, or,  from  its  inferiority,  it  would  inevitably  have 
become,  like  Poland  and  Turkey,  the  mere  sport  of 
their  caprices. 

At  the  accession  of  Peter,  the  revenue  amounted 
annually  to  twenty-five  millions  of  livres :  but  he  open- 
ed such  a  multitude  of  sources  of  wealth,  that  at  his 
death  it  was  equal  to  one  hundred  millions.  The  em- 
blem which  he  chose  for  himself,  a  half-finished  statue, 
hewn  out  of  a  marble  rock,  cannot  but  be  considered  as 
extremely  appropriate.  The  work  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken required  to  be  prosecuted  with  unremitting 
industry,  because  he  could  not  safely  calculate  on  the 
perseverance  or  intelligence  of  his  successors,  or  on  the 
effects  of  the  obstinate  barbarism  of  his  people.     For 
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this  reason,  it  is  incredible  how  much  the  Czar  execut- 
ed, by  his  own  personal  exertions.  He  was  often  pre- 
sent in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  attended  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate,  until  night.  He  visited  almost  all 
the  countries,  the  institutions  of  which  he  wished  to 
transplant  into  his  own,  and  all  the  provinces  into 
which  he  intended  to  introduce  them.  The  ecclesias- 
tics were  instrumental  in  confirming  the  Russians  in 
their  predilection  for  ancient  barbarism :  he  therefore 
depressed  the  patriarchate.  He  ventured,  as  Michael 
the  Third  had  done,  at  Constantinople,  to  transform  its 
ceremonial  into  a  farce,  and  united  the  supreme  power, 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs,  in  his  own  person. 
He  sang  at  the  altar,  as  the  first  of  the  bishops ;  and 
transferred  the  government  of  the  Church  to  a  synod, 
which  was  appointed  by  himself,  and  was  the  mere  in- 
strument of  his  will.  He  caused  the  thirteen  thousand 
monks  and  nuns  contained  within  his  empire  to  return 
to  their  primitive  employments  of  agriculture,  and  of 
attendance  on  hospitals  and  orphan  houses ;  he  forbade 
men  to  enter  into  monastic  orders,  under  the  age  of 
thirty,  because  they  were  still  young  enough  to  be 
trained  to  religious  performances,  and  women,  under 
that  of  fifty ;  and  commanded  the  younger  clergy  to 
occupy  themselves  in  the  study  of  the  laws,  and  in 
translating  useful  books. 

He  abolished  the  military  guard,  formed  the  army  on 
the  German  model,  and  caused  a  code  of  military  laws 
to  be  arranged  by  Cendoroff. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  privileges  derived  from  the 
merit  or  good  fortune  of  ancestors,  and  bestowed  more 
flattering  distinctions  on  personal  desert.  The  rank  of 
an  officer  conferred  a  title  of  nobility,  while  a  noble- 
man who  had  learned  nothing  was  deprived  of  his 
rank ;  and  every  individual,  who  had  served  in  any 
office  of  the  first  eight  classes,  was  considered  as  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  most  ancient  nobility. 

All  these  arrangements  served  to  show,  that  there 
existed,  as  yet,  no  such  thing  in  Russia  as  public  opin- 
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ion ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  morality  consisted  in 
implicit  obedience.  This  circumstance  had  great  in- 
fluence in  facilitating  the  reformation  of  manners ;  but 
it  gave  an  appearance  of  culture,  rather  than  a  deeply- 
rooted  civilization. 

The  Czar  caused  his  people  to  be  numbered ;  and 
found  that  Russia  contained  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  cities,  forty-four  thousand  towns,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  villages  :  five  millions  ninety- 
one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  indi- 
viduals who  paid  the  capitation  tax,  exclusive  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  serving  by  land  and 
water,  the  nobility,  the  civil  and  temporal  officers,  and 
proprietors  actually  possessing  land  in  their  own  right. 

Peter  gained,  by  the  Swedish  war,  the  navigation  of 
the  Baltic.  This  was  the  prize  he  chiefly  wished  to 
obtain  ;  for  maritime  commerce  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  solicitude,  as  the  only  means  of  giving  anima- 
tion to  his  extensive  dominions.  He  was,  in  fact,  so 
fond  of  naval  affairs,  that  he  used  to  say,  that,  if  he 
were  not  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  would  choose  to  be 
Admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  wished  to  transfer  the 
commerce  of  Archangel  to  Petersburg.  The  sea  on 
the  north  coast  is  seldom  open  to  ships  during  more 
than  three  months  of  the  year  ;  and  yet  the  navigation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  appeared  to  be  exposed  to  great- 
er hazards.  Before  his  death,  Peter  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  harbors  annually  visited  by  twelve 
hundred  ships  ;  and  he  left  forty  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  two  hundred  galleys.  But  these  vessels 
were  still  deficient  in  the  requisite  number  of  good 
sailors'.  He  was  also  excellently  provided  with  ord- 
nance ;  but  it  was  badly  served,  for  want  of  dexterous 
artillery-men. 

The  communication  between  the  provinces  of  his 
immense  empire  was  facilitated  by  eleven  great  rivers, 
which  he  endeavored,  like  Charles  the  Great,  to  unite, 
and  thus  to  establish  a  communication  by  water  be- 
tween the  Caspian,  Baltic,  and  White,  Seas.     He  car- 
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ried  a  main  road  from  Riga,  by  way  of  Petersburg,  to 
the  Wolchowa ;  and  a  regular  course  of  posts  was  con- 
tinued from  Petersburg  to  Selingenskoy  Ostrof. 

He  received  the  Armenians  and  Grusines,  who  ear- 
nestly desired  an  asylum  during  the  commotions  in 
Persia,  into  Astracan.  These  people  established  man- 
ufactories of  wool  and  silk ;  perfected  the  culture  of 
the  vine  ;  and  rendered  the  islands  of  the  Volga  a  de- 
lightful garden.  The  advantages  of  civil  order  attract- 
ed Indians  from  Multan,  Tartars,  and  Moguls  ;  and  a 
million  of  inhabitants  gained  their  livelihood  by  the 
navigation  and  fisheries  of  that  river. 

He  despatched  Isbrand  Ides  to  open  the  way  for 
commercial  intercourse  with  China ;  and  CzirkofT  and 
Bering  soon  explored  the  coasts  of  America  bordering 
on  Kamtschatka. 

Peter  found  but  few  manufactories  already  establish- 
ed in  his  dominions ;  and  left,  at  his  death,  including 
the  mines,  two  hundred  and  thirty.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  persons  were  inscribed  on  the 
lists  of  merchants.  Formerly,  every  individual  had 
practised  many  kinds  of  mechanic  arts,  which  were 
consequently  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  The 
division  of  labor  had,  however,  now  taken  place ;  and 
Peter  collected  the  artisans  of  each  particular  branch 
into  large  communities,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy 
greater  facilities  for  improvement  in  their  pursuits. 
Arms  were  manufactured  at  Tula  and  Susterbek ;  and 
cloths,  at  Raschky,  in  the  Ukraine.  Commerce,  while 
in  its  infancy,  stands  in  need  of  the  combined  exertions 
of  many,  and  Peter  was,  on  this  account,  unable  en- 
tirely to  prevent  monopolies  ;  but  he  suffered  corpora- 
tions to  remain  only  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow ;  and 
even  in  those  cities  they  were  under  the  inspection  of 
the  magistracy. 

After  having  effected  so  many  great  achievements,  he 
renewed  the  imperial  dignity,  which  the  ancient  mon- 
archs  of  the  Russians  had  assumed.  His  only  subject 
of  apprehension  was,  lest  his  great  undertaking  should 
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be  destroyed  or  neglected  after  his  death.  In  the  in- 
cessant turmoils  of  business,  he  had  been  unable  to 
give  the  requisite  attention  to  the  education  of  his  son 
Alexis,  whose  mother  was  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  had  inspired  the  Prince  with  dislike  to  his  father's 
innovations.  The  Czar  thought,  that,  in  nominating  a 
successor,  the  honor  and  the  advantage  of  the  empire 
were  the  only  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  in- 
competent princes  should  be  provided  for  in  a  monas- 
tery. He  knew  no  difference  of  ranks,  but  those  which 
are  made  by  Nature  and  the  exertions  of  the  individual. 
Upon  this  principle,  he  determined  that  every  noble- 
man should  be  allowed  to  bequeath  his  landed  property 
to  either  of  his  sons,  whom  he  might  choose  to  fix  upon 
as  his  heir.  He  at  length  caused  Alexis  to  be  execut- 
ed, less  on  account  of  any  specific  crime,  than  because 
he  was  destitute  of  virtue.  It  was  a  greater  crime,  in 
the  father's  eyes,  to  suffer  Russia  to  degenerate  into 
her  former  state  of  barbarism,  than  to  shed  the  blood 
of  his  own  son.  He  now  declared,  that  the  Russian 
Emperors  should  in  future  possess  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating their  own  successors :  all  classes  of  the  nation 
confirmed  this  regulation  by  an  oath ;  and  as  Peter, 
with  reason,  never  did  any  thing  of  importance,  with- 
out publishing  his  motives,  Theophanes  Prokopovitsch, 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  Russian  ecclesiastics,  showed 
the  advantages  of  this  institution.  The  Emperor  him- 
self was  surprised  by  death,  before  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  his  newly-acquired  privilege. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TURKS  AND  PERSIANS. 

Peter  was  defeated  by  the  Turks,  in  the  second 
year  after  he  had  broken  the  power  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth. 
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The  Padisha  Mustapha  the  Second,  who  had  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  was  now  dead  :  he  had 
been  sacrificed  by  the  Janizaries  to  their  own  avarice, 
and  to  the  universal  hatred  against  a  mufti,  to  whom 
he  had  intrusted  too  much  power.  [A.  D.  1703.]  Ach- 
med,  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne  after  his  deposi- 
tion, and  endeavored,  by  diminishing  the  power  of  his 
soldiery,  and  by  keeping  a  treasure  always  at  hand 
against  sudden  emergencies,  to  provide  against  such 
misfortunes,  for  the  future. 

Achmed  was  not  inclined  to  make  war  upon  the 
Czar ;  and  Peter,  who  was  engaged  with  the  affairs  of 
the  North  and  of  the  Baltic,  had  no  disposition  to  attack 
him  :  but  Poniatowsky,  the  father  of  the  reigning  King 
of  Poland,  persuaded  the  Turks  to  break  with  the  Czar, 
in  favor  of  Charles  the  Twelfth.  The  Czar  happened 
to  be  enclosed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  by  an  im- 
mense Turkish  army  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon ;  and,  in  this  extremity,  was  glad  to  obtain 
peace,  by  presents  and  representations,  on  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  That  he  should  abstain,  during  twenty- 
five  years,  from  undertaking  any  extraordinary  enter- 
prise, or  seeking  to  obtain  any  influence  in  Poland  or 
the  Crimea ;  and  that  Bogoroditzkoy,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  intended  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  the  Ukraine  and  the  Crimea,  and  Tagonrok 
AzofT,  which  he  had  fortified,  should  be  dismantled, 
together  with  all  the  strong  places  as  far  as  Tscher- 
kaskoy." 

The  Czar  was  more  fortunate  on  the  side  of  Persia. 
The  sophis,  who  had  reigned  above  two  hundred  years, 
had  the  seat  of  their  power  in  Ispahan,  the  garden  of 
the  earth,  and  the  centre  of  wealth  and  of  every  kind  of 
voluptuousness.  Hussein,  seated  on  his  golden  throne, 
clothed  in  his  richly-embroidered  robes,  and  wearing 
his  crown  glittering  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  appre- 
hended no  calamity. 

The  mountains  of  Candahar  were  inhabited  by  the 
Afghans,  a  people  in  many  respects  resembling  the  an- 
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cient  Swiss,  who  derived  their  subsistence  from  pastur- 
age and  military  service,  and  were  rather  in  alliance 
with  the  Sophi,  than  subject  to  his  power.  ,The  Min- 
ister of  the  great  King,  unacquainted  with  his  own 
weakness,  offended  these  tribes  ;  whereupon  Mir  Ewis, 
one  of  their  nobles,  set  out,  with  his  whole  force,  to 
take  vengeance.  The  Persians  fled :  and  Hussein  in 
vain  supplicated  the  Turkish  Pasha  for  assistance  to 
the  common  cause  of  crowned  heads ;  for  the  Mufti 
favored  the  party  of  the  Afghans,  who,  like  the  Otto- 
mans, were  Sunnite  Mohammedans.  Ismael  Bey  in 
vain  sought  for  help  at  the  courts  of  Pekin,  Delhi,  and 
Constantinople,  and  at  length  applied  to  Peter  the 
Great.  The  Turkish  Grand  Vizier  was  finally  induced 
to  represent  to  the  Pasha,  that  the  holy  Sunna  stood  in 
no  need  of  the  Afghans ;  and  that,  as  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  are  enlightened  by  one  luminary,  so  it 
was  reasonable  that  only  one  orthodox  pasha  should 
rule  in  the  world.  The  Turks  now  took  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  the  Sophi. 

[A.  D.  1722.]  But  Ispahan,  subdued  by  famine,  had 
already  been  compelled  to  surrender.  The  ancient 
King,  clothed  in  the  decorations  of  primitive  dignity, 
and  bending  under  the  pressure  of  age  and  misfortune, 
was  conducted  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he 
was  disrobed ;  and  Mahmud,  who  had  succeeded  Mir 
Ewis  in  the  command  of  the  Afghans,  put  to  death  the 
whole  family  of  the  Sophi  before  his  eyes.  The  old 
man  embraced  a  beloved  grandson  with  his  trembling 
arms ;  but  he  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  this  last 
hope  of  his  race. 

The  monarchy  of  Persia  was  now  dissolved ;  and, 
while  the  interior  of  the  country  was  torn  to  pieces,  by 
the  fury  of  cdntending  factions,  the  Czar  Peter  made 
himself  master  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and 
projected  the  restoration  of  a  commercial  road  from  the 
north  of  Hindostan  and  Bucharia,  across  that  Sea  to 
the  Wolga,  which  he  intended  to  connect  with  the  Bal- 
tic, by  means  of  canals 
8* 
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Peter  used  often  to  exclaim,  "  Further  yet !"  and  in 
reality  there  were  advantages,  which,  from  his  natural 
dispositions,  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  acquire  or  to  communicate  to  his  people. 
The  nation  was  not  prepared  for  a  free  constitution,  the 
only  solid  foundation  of  that  civilization  and  commerce, 
which  were  so  much  the  objects  of  his  solicitude :  but 
he  rescued  his  people  from  the  'evils  of  barbarism,  as 
far  as  was  possible  for  one  man,  within  the  compass  of 
one  age ;  and  the  despotic  power  which  he  retained 
appeared  to  be  the  necessary  and  natural  government 
of  such  a  people. 

The  Czar,  whose  habits  were  those  of  a  libertine,  had 
been  captivated  by  the  personal  charms  of  a  woman, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel,  a  Livonian  peasant, 
and  widow  of  a  Swedish  dragoon,  with  whom  she  had 
lived  at  Marienburg.  Her  presence  of  mind  and  mas- 
culine understanding  secured  his  affections,  and  Peter 
caused  her  to  be  crowned  Empress,  by  the  title  of  Cath- 
arine. It  appears,  from  ministerial  documents,  that  she 
lost  the  favor  of  her  lord,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  by 
an  amour  with  the  Chamberlain  Mons,  and  her  fall  was 
confidently  anticipated  :  Peter,  however,  suddenly  died, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  under  excessive  bodily  tor- 
ment, which  was  ascribed  to  the  stone.  He  wished  to 
name  his  successor  in  writing,  but  he  was  unable  to 
finish  more  than  the  three  words,  "  Donnez  tout  a  . . .  ."* 

His  death  took  place  in  the  new  capital,  which  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  foreigners :  and  in  the  same  night, 
Prince  Menczikoff,  the  friend  of  the  Empress,  assembled 
the  nobles  about  the  court,  and  the  principal  officers  of 

*  [Give  all  to .  ] 
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the  bodyguard,  after  having  previously  secured  the 
treasure  which  was  deposited  in  the  citadel.  The  Em- 
press appeared  in  the  assembly,  and  spoke  of  the  right 
which  the  coronation  had  given  her  to  the  succession  ; 
but  declared  that  she  would  undertake  the  burden  of 
government,  only  that  the  sovereignty  might  be  pre- 
served for  Peter  the  Second,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexis,  until  he  should  have  attained  to  mature  age. 
She  also  gave  bills  of  exchange,  gold  and  precious 
stones,  to  all  present,  as  proofs  of  her  good  will :  upon 
which,  the  learned  Archbishop  of  Novogorod  arose  from 
his  seat,  and  swore  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  dignity 
in  the  person  of  Catharine  the  First,  alone :  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  rest. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Peter,  the 
whole  senate,  the  commanders,  and  the  boyares,  assem- 
bled in  the  palace.  Some  wished  to  give  the  empire 
a  constitution  similar  to  that  which  had  lately  been 
adopted  in  Sweden  ;  but,  while  they  were  debating, 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  drums,  and  the 
palace  was  instantly  surrounded  with  armed  soldiers. 
Catharine  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  astonished  sen- 
ate. "  Deeply  afflicted,"  as  she  said,  "  with  the  grief 
which  affected  the  orphan  senate,  and  penetrated  with 
the  same  sentiment,  and  with  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
she  came  to  assure  them,  that  she  would  form  the  Grand 
Prince  Alexievitsch  for  an  Emperor  of  Russia,  worthy 
of  the  name  and  authority  of  the  great  man,  whose 
death  they  all  lamented."  While  she  was  recommend- 
ing them  to  elect  the  youth,  Menczikoff  stood  up  and 
said,  that  posterity  would  form  an  erroneous  judgement 
of  the  dispositions  of  this  great  assembly,  if  they  did 
not  take  a  few  moments  for  free  deliberation,  before  they 
proceeded  to  the  election.  The  Empress,  upon  this, 
quitted  the  assembly ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Novogo- 
rod now  assured  them,  that  the  deceased  Emperor  had 
declared  to  him,  that  he  intended  Catharine  for  a  suc- 
cessor ;  that  she  deserved  the  empire,  who  had  pre- 
served it  by  her  wisdom  in  the  disaster  at  the  Pruth. 
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The  Great  Chancellor  Golofkyn  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  the  votes  of  the  people ;  others  proposed  that 
the  officers  should  be  assembled ;  and  Count  Apraxin 
conjured  the  assembly  to  remember  the  guiltless  youth 
of  Peter  the  Second,  and  the  family  of  Romanoff:  but 
Prince  MenczikofF  addressed  himself  to  the  Archbishop, 
saying,  "  What  I  have  heard  from  your  mouth  is  deci- 
sive :  fathers  and  mighty  lords,  long  live  Catharine  the 
First !"  Tumultuous  acclamations  now  rang  through 
the  chamber,  and  on  the  military  parade.  Catharine, 
surrounded  by  the  grandees,  now  showed  herself  to  the 
people,  among  whom  MenczikofF  threw  gold ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  council,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  synod, 
prepared  the  ukase  of  proclamation.  The  Maid  of 
Marienburg  ascended  the  throne  of  Rurik  and  of  Peter 
the  Great,  by  the  assistance  of  Prince  MenczikofF,  who 
had  been  a  baker's  boy,  and  was  recommended  to  Pe- 
ter chiefly  by  his  personal  beauty.  He  deserved,  by 
his  intelligence  and  courage,  the  favor  which  he  had 
acquired,  and  attained  to  the  most  distinguished  sta- 
tions in  the  state  and  in  the  army.  He  was  selfish 
and  proud  ;  but  was  a  man,  whose  boldness  and  under- 
standing were  equal  to  any  circumstances.  Thus  far 
extended  the  government  of  Peter  the  Great ;  with 
whom  the  greater  number  of  those  princes,  who,  before 
his  time  or  during  his  age,  received  a  similar  title,  will 
scarcely  bear  to  be  compared. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK,  IN  ENGLAND. 

England  was  governed,  after  the  death  of  William 
the  Third,  who  died  without  heirs,  by  Anne  Stuart,  the 
sister  of  his  wife  and  daughter  of  the  expelled  King, 
James  the  Second.  After  the  house  of  Stuart,  Anna 
Maria  of  Orleans,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  was  the  next  heir 
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to  the  crown  of  England  ;  but  she  was  incapacitated  by 
her  profession  of  faith,  which  was  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  [A.  D.  1701.]  Even  during  the 
life  of  William,  the  Protestant  succession  had  been  de- 
cided, by  act  of  parliament,  in  favor  of  the  Countess 
Palatine  Sophia,  Duchess  of  Hanover,  wife  of  the  first 
electoral  Sovereign  of  that  territory,  and  mother  of 
George  the  First. 

[A.  D.  1714.]  This  Princess  died,  a  short  time  be- 
fore Queen  Anne ;  and  George  the  First,  upon  that 
event,  took  the  oath  of  succession,  [A.  D.  1715,]  by 
which  he  engaged  to  observe  and  maintain  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  Britain ;  not  to  engage  this  kingdom 
even  in  defensive  wars,  on  account  of  his  territories 
within  the  empire  ;  and  to  employ  no  other  than  Brit- 
ish ministers  and  privy  counsellors,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government. 

[A.  D.  1707.]  Scotland  and  England  had  already 
been  united  into  one  state,  under  the  name  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  the  act  of 
union  introduced  equal  rights,  liberties,  commercial  ar- 
rangements, customs,  excise,  coins,  weights,  and  meas- 
ures, and  a  parliament  common  to  both  nations.  The 
Scottish  peers  acquired  equal  privileges  with  those  of 
England,  and  rank  next  to  those  who  existed  in  England 
previously  to  this  period.  They  are,  besides,  endowed 
with  the  power  of  electing  sixteen  of  their  number,  as 
their  representatives  in  the  upper  house.  The  thirty- 
one  counties,  two  stewartries,  and  sixty-six  boroughs, 
which  Scotland  contains,  elect  forty-five  members,  as 
their  representatives  to  the  house  of  commons.  When 
the  parliament  grants  a  supply  of  two  millions,  the 
share  of  the  burden  which  falls  upon  Scotland  amounts 
to  forty-eight  thousand  pounds.  The  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, consisting  of  sixty-eight  presbyteries,  thirteen 
provincial  synods,  and  four  universities,  was  confirmed. 

[A.  D.  1713.]  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Great  Brit- 
ain acquired  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  Europe ;  the 
island    of   St..  Christopher,  in  the  West  Indies ;    and 
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Nova  Scotia,  Acadia  or  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Isthmus,  on  the  continent  of  America.  We 
shall  take  occasion,  in  the  following  Book,  to  speak  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


SITUATION  OF  HOLLAND. 


In  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth,  descended  from  the  younger  branch 
of  the  family  of  that  William  who  founded  the  liber- 
ties of  this  country,  was  acknowledged  as  Stadtholder 
only  in  Friesland,  Groningen,  and  Guelderland.  The 
other  provinces  considered  this  office  as  unnecessary, 
since  the  state  was  secured,  on  the  side  of  France,  by  a 
strong  frontier :  for  when  Holland,  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  abandoned  those  provinces,  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  Spain,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  this 
boundary,  according  to  the  agreement,  was  declared 
inalienable ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  Dutch 
should  keep  garrisons  in  Namur,  Tournay,  Menin, 
Furnes,  Ypres,  Venlo,  and  other  places  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  should  receive,  for  this  kind  of  service,  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and 
should  be  supported  by  England,  in  case  of  necessity, 
with  ten  thousand  men  and  twenty  ships  of  war,  for  the 
defence  of  this  boundary. 

The  Dutch  reduced  their  army  to  thirty-two  thous- 
and men,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  commer- 
cial pursuits. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

SITUATION  OF  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  PEACE  OF  UTRECHT. 

[A.  D.  1715.]  In  the  year  in  which  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth died,  the  national  debt  of  France  amounted  to 
two  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  livres ;  equal,  in 
money  of  our  times,  [A.  D.  1783,]  to  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  A  whole  generation 
was  deficient  in  that  country  :  men  of  thirty-five  to  for- 
ty-five years  of  age  were  seldom  seen,  because  most 
of  those,  who  should  have  been  in  that  period  of  life, 
had  been  destroyed  in  war.  Of  all  the  great  com- 
manders which  France  had  lately  produced,  only  Vil- 
lars,  and  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  son 
of  James  the  Second,  were  now  living:  and  except 
Torcy,  who  was  an  able  negotiator,  and  the  Chancellor 
Daguesseau,  the  court  contained  very  few  ministers  who 
had  served  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  Regent  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was  distinguished  by 
his  intelligence  and  vigor,  but  was  not  equally  remark- 
able for  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  state,  for  firmness  of 
principle,  or  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  inclinations  to 
the  public  good. 

But  George  the  First,  who,  without  understanding 
the  English  language,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  that 
country,  in  the  same  year,  was  more  intent  upon  the 
confirmation  of  his  own  authority,  and  of  that  of  his  fam- 
ily, than  upon  the  real  interest  of  England.  He  calcu- 
lated with  more  confidence  on  the  electorate  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  thought  more  about  its  interest,  than  on 
his  newly-acquired  throne,  which  had  been  shaken  by 
so  many  convulsions.  It  appeared  hazardous  to  expose 
the  latter  to  the  fortune  of  war :  and  he  therefore  sur- 
rounded himself,  on  all  sides,  with  treaties  of  guaranty, 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  alliance  with  the  courts 
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of  Vienna,  Versailles,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Turin,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Warsaw,  and  with  the 
Dutch.  According  to  the  stipulations  of  these  treaties, 
he  might  have  been  at  peace  with  the  whole  of  Europe, 
while  he  was  furnishing  auxiliary  troops  to  every  one 
of  these  powers  against  the  rest. 

Within  two  years  after  the  terrible  war,  which  the 
court  of  France  had  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing Philip  the  Fifth  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  same 
court  entered  into  the  most  intimate  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, against  that  Monarch.  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who 
was  a  feeble  boy,  had  been  terrified  with  the  idea,  that, 
if  he  should  die,  Philip  the  Fifth,  notwithstanding  his 
oath  of  renunciation,  would  endeavor  to  make  himself 
King  of  France,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  claim  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  now  the  heir-apparent:  and- 
George  the  First  was  the  more  inclined  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  latter,  for  the  prevention  of  this  oc- 
currence, because  the  union  of  both  those  monarchies, 
under  one  head,  was  the  object  against  which  the  great 
war  had  been  especially  undertaken. 

But  the  court  of  Madrid  had  adopted  a  totally  differ- 
ent system,  since  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Elizabeth 
Farnese,  Princess  of  Parma ;  through  whose  influence, 
Alberoni,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  possessed  of  bold  and 
lofty  views,  acquired  the  principal  station  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  and  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  his  master.  This  man  was  more  disposed  to  under- 
take brilliant  enterprises,  than  to  pursue  a  prudent  sys- 
tem of  internal  administration,  by  which  the  nation 
might  have  received  new  animation,  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  King,  and  might  have  acquired  a  greater  degree 
of  power.  He  adopted  the  design  of  reuniting  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  all  the  important  provinces  which 
had  been  separated  from  its  dominions  by  the  last  trea- 
ty of  peace. 

[A.  D.  1716.]  The  war  broke  out  in  Italy;  and 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  united  themselves  in  a 
triple  alliance,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  a  con- 
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elusion.  [A.  D.  1717.]  It  was  discovered  that  Albe- 
roni  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Count  of 
Goritz,  minister  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  with  Peter 
the  Great ;  and  entertained  the  project  of  precipitating 
the  house  of  Hanover  from  the  throne  of  England.  The 
allied  powers  took  up  arms ;  and  as  Spain,  alone,  was 
not  powerful  enough  for  the  contest,  nor  her  external 
relations  sufficiently  mature,  the  Q,ueen  Farnese  saw 
herself  under  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  Alberoni  to 
reasons  of  state.  After  his  removal,  Spain  acceded  to 
an  amicable  convention,  at  London,  by  which  the  triple 
was  transformed  into  a  quadruple  alliance,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  the  balance  of  power.  [A.  D. 
1718.] 

It  was  manifest,  that  Victor  of  Savoy,  King  of  Sicily, 
had  endeavored  to  deceive  all  the  powers ;  for  which 
reason,  he  became,  as  the  weakest,  the  sacrifice  of  their 
indignation.  He  lost  Sicily,  and  received,  in  return, 
only  the  much  smaller  island  of  Sardinia,  where  he 
could  only  keep  a  body  of  troops  in  readiness  for  some 
enterprise,  by  which  he  might  obtain  indemnification. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  settled,  that,  whenever  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  family  of  Bourbon  should  be- 
come extinct,  it  should  be  succeeded  by  the  family  of 
Victor,  of  the  house  of  Savoy  ;  and  that,  under  those 
circumstances,  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Savoy  should 
revert  to  the  eldest  prince  of  the  junior  line. 

Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  which  were  now 
governed  by  childless  Princes  of  the  houses  of  Medici 
and  Farnese,  were  treated  as  if  those  families  were 
already  extinct ;  and,  without  their  concurrence,  were 
allotted,  by  anticipation,  to  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  who  was,  as  yet,  scarcely  two  years 
old,  and  for  whose  interest  his  mother  exerted  herself, 
in  the  most  zealous  manner,  during  twenty  successive 
years.  In  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emperor 
to  this  arrangement,  Sicily  was  again  united  with  Na- 
ples, under  the  dominion  of  Austria.     . 

The  powers  desirous  of  peace  were,  notwithstanding, 
iv.  9  u.  H. 
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disquieted  by  a  revival  of  the  jealousy  between  Charles 
the  Sixth  and  Philip  the  Fifth.  The  latter  complained, 
that  the  court  of  Vienna  still  continued  to  bestow  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  :  but  the  former  had  a  more 
worthy  ground  of  discontent,  that  the  court  of  Spain 
had  punished  the  Aragonese  and  Catalonians  for  their 
attachment  to  his  cause,  with  the  loss  of  their  ancient 
constitution.  He  desired  that  the  Cortes  might  be  re- 
stored ;  because  Philip's  act  of  renunciation  of  his  claim 
to  other  hereditary  privileges,  of  the  extinct  branch  of 
the  house  of  Habsburg,  would  otherwise  be  deficient  in 
a  material  point  of  form  ;  and  this  defect  would  impair 
its  validity.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  removed  by 
the  courts  of  France  and  England ;  which  declared, 
that  whatever  defects  of  form  or  force  might  be  found 
in  the  acts  of  renunciation,  they  would  compensate  by 
their  power. 

Charles  the  Sixth  afterwards  established  a  commer- 
cial company  at  Ostend.  Perhaps  he,  like  all  the  rest 
of  Europe,  was  attentive  to  the  immense  resources 
which  England  and  Holland  derived  from  their  mari- 
time commerce,  and  was  desirous  of  procuring  similar 
advantages  for  the  Austrian  monarchy  ;  perhaps  he  only 
intended,  by  manifesting  this  idea,  to  induce  the  mari- 
time powers  to  purchase  the  abandonment  of  the  plan, 
by  acceding  to  the  object  which  he  had  most  at  heart. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  likely  to  die  without  male  heirs  ; 
and  he  was  therefore  extremely  desirous  to  procure  the 
guaranty  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  the  succession 
of  his  daughter. 

[A.  D.  1723.]  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent  of  France,  which  happened  in  the  mean  time, 
was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  his  son-in-law,  Don 
Louis,  King  of  Spain,  [A.  D.  1734,]  to  whom  Philip 
the  Fifth  had  abandoned  the  government.  The  Infanta 
of  Spain,  Anna  Maria,  who  was  receiving  her  education 
in  France,  as  the  bride  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was  now 
sent  back  to  her  parents.  The  real  ground  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was,  that  she  was  not  yet  more  than  seven  years 
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old ;  and  the  French  ministry  were  extremely  desirous 
that  the  young  King  should  marry  a  princess  of  mature 
age.  The  court  of  Spain  was  deeply  offended  with  the 
insult ;  but,  as  it  had  not  yet  forgiven  the  English  for 
the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar,  and  could  scarcely  hope  to 
secure  the  possession  of  the  Italian  states  for  Don  Car- 
los, without  the  concurrence  of  France,  it  was  necessary 
either  to  forgive  this  offence,  or  to  enter  into  new  and 
closer  alliance  with  Austria.  The  Duke  de  Ripperda, 
therefore,  who  was  the  ambassador  of  Spain  at  Vienna, 
and  afterwards  minister  of  state  at  Madrid,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Charles  the  Sixth,  [A.  D.  1725,]  by  which 
Spain  engaged  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  imperial  court, 
and  not  to  oppose  the  commercial  company  at  Ostend, 
or  the  family  compact  which  the  Emperor  was  desirous 
of  establishing.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  engaged 
neither  to  afford  any  assistance  to  the  English,  in  the 
defence  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the  island  of 
Minorca,  nor  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  had  been  adopted  in  favor 
of  the  Infant  Don  Carlos. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  reconciliation, 
France,  England,  and  Prussia,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
defence,  for  fifteen  years,  at  Hanover,  by  which  they 
mutually  guarantied  each  other  in  the  possession  of  their 
respective  dominions.  These  powers  augmented  their 
military  force,  in  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  peace. 
[A.  D.  1726.]  After  the  short  authority  of  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  preceptor  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  who  was  now  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age,  had  acquired  the  same  degree  of  favor,  or  rather 
the  same  all-powerful  influence  and  supreme  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had  formerly  been  pos- 
sessed by  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  This  gentle  old  man 
was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  his  enlightened  understand- 
ing perceived  how  greatly  France  stood  in  need  of  that 
blessing ;  and  on  that  account  he  always  had  recourse 
to  negotiations,  and  protracted  them  to  a  great  length. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  prime  minister  of  George  the  First 
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and  Second,  in  England,  was  equally  disinclined  to  a 
war ;  by  which  the  national  debt  would  be  increased, 
and  his  own  credit  exposed  to  danger,  by  the  caprices 
of  fortune  :  and  the  English  nation  itself  was  desirous 
of  establishing  a  foundation  of  opulence  and  power  more 
suitable  to  its  situation.  Frederick  William  the  First, 
King  of  Prussia,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  fath- 
er, adopted  the  system  pursued  by  his  grandfather,  of 
rendering  himself  powerful,  by  means  of  his  treasury 
and  his  army,  and  prosecuted  it,  with  a  resolution  which 
set  all  bounds  of  moderation  at  defiance.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  endeavored  to  prepare  Prussia  for  any  war 
that  might  happen,  but  entered  into  none  that  could  be 
prejudicial  in  his  chief  pursuit.  The  states-general  of 
the  United  Provinces  were  equally  disinclined  to  every 
war  which  might  give  occasion  to  the  reestablishment 
of  the  office  of  stadtholder. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  PRAGMATIC   SANCTION  OF  CHARLES  THE  SIXTH. 

Charles  the  Sixth  was  exclusively  occupied  in  en- 
deavoring to  preserve  his  dominions  from  a  misfortune, 
similar  to  that  which  had  afflicted  Spain,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  For  this  purpose, 
he  declared,  by  a  '  pragmatic  sanction,'  as  a  law  of  his 
family,  that  if  he  should  leave  sons,  or,  in  defect  of  male 
heirs,  daughters,  at  his  decease,  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions and  crowns  of  the  house  of  Austria  should  remain 
united.  In  the  event  of  his  daughter  not  surviving  him, 
he  appointed,  as  his  successors,  the  daughters  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  First,  who  had 
married  into  the  electoral  families  of  Saxony  and  Bava- 
ria. If  these  should  also  die  without  heirs,  they  were 
to  be  succeeded  by  his  sisters ;  and  the  latter,  by  the 
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nearest  heirs  of  the  elder  duchesses,  in  equal  degrees  of 
propinquity.  Charles,  who  possessed  family  privileges 
which  had  long  been  acknowledged  by  the  emperors 
and  the  archchancellors  of  the  empire,  had  the  power 
of  making  this  regulation  ;  but  it  might  become  a  ques- 
tion whether,  in  the  event  of  the  hereditary  dominions 
descending  to  female  heirs,  the  daughter  of  the  last 
reigning  prince  should  succeed  her  father,  in  preference 
to  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother.  Charles  the  Sixth 
induced  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  to  give  their 
consent :  and  all  the  principal  negotiations  of  the  great- 
er part  of  his  reign  had  for  their  chief  object  the  recog- 
nisance and  guaranty  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  the 
pragmatic  sanction.  Spain  had  given  her  consent,  but 
France  wished  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  Austria  in  Italy,  which  extended  over 
Milan,  Mantua,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  For  this  purpose. 
Cardinal  Fleury  contrived  to  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain  for  the  security  of  her  son's  do- 
minions ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  preoccupy  Tuscany  and  the  Farnesian  territory. 

This  approximation  of  the  courts  of  Versailles  and 
Madrid  occasioned  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  at  Seville, 
in  which  England  was  associated  ;  [A.  D.  1728  ;]  and 
by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Spain  should  immediately 
secure  the  strong  places  in  Tuscany  and  Parma,  by  a 
corps  of  six  thousand  men.  The  views  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  appeared  so  important  at  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna, with  regard  to  its  own  interests,  that  the  latter 
thought  proper  to  offer  the  hereditary  viceroyalty  of  Mi- 
lan, and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  King  Victor, 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  furnish  twelve  thous- 
and men  to  prevent  this  transaction.  The  court  of 
Spain,  which  had  received  intelligence  of  this  proposal, 
promised  to  give  Victor  the  property  of  a  great  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  if  he  would  assist  in  entirely  expel- 
ling the  Germans  from  Lombardy.  Victor,  who  had 
listened  to  both  parties,  was  terrified,  when  he  heard 
of  the  conferences  at  Seville ;  from  which  he  might 
9* 
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easily  conclude,  that  the  different  courts  would  call  for 
the  performance  of  his  promises.  He  had  forfeited  Sic- 
ily, ten  years  before  this  period,  by  a  similar  course  of 
crooked  policy.  The  Emperor  was  enraged :  and  the 
court  of  Spain  abandoned  this  Prince,  on  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  rely,  to  the  fate  which  he  had  thus  pre- 
pared for  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


FATE  OF  KING  VICTOR. 


Victor,  who  was  convinced  that  the  dislike  of  the 
contemporary  courts  was  personally  directed  against 
Tiimself,  resolved  to  lay  down  his  government,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  family.  He  assembled  the  Princes  of 
the  blood,  the  Knights  of  his  great  Order  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Ministers,  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  the 
Generals,  and  the  whole  court,  at  Rivoli,  where  he  re- 
minded them  of  the  various  scenes  of  his  government, 
which  had  now  lasted  nearly  fifty  years,  of  his  actions, 
and  his  fortune  ;  declared  his  wish  to  enjoy  a  moment 
of  repose  from  the  turmoil  of  state  affairs,  before  his 
death  ;  and,  divesting  himself  of  his  authority,  transfer- 
red all  his  claims  to  his  son,  Prince  Charles  Emanuel, 
of  Piedmont.  Victor  reserved  for  himself  an  annuity 
of  fifty  thousand  scudi,  and  repaired  to  Chambery. 

He  probably  thought  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  re- 
sume his  power,  when  the  present  storm  should  have 
passed  over :  but  he  was  completely  deceived,  in  the 
character  of  his  son,  whom  he  had  rendered  a  master 
in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  by  the  severity  with  which 
he  had  always  treated  him.  As  soon  as  Italy  appeared 
to  be  tranquillized,  Victor  spoke  to  the  Marquis  d'Or- 
mea,  minister  of  state,  of  his  desire  to  be  reinstated 
in  the  government.  Ormea  reminded  him  of  the  oath 
of  fidelity  which  he,  as  well  as  all  the  other  officers 
of  state,  had  been  obliged  to  take  to  the  young  King, 
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at  the  express  command  of  his  old  master ;  but,  in  order 
that  Victor  might  not  turn  his  attention  to  other  quar- 
ters, for  assistance,  he  pretended  to  be  disposed  to  pro- 
mote his  wishes,  while  he  acquainted  Charles  Emanuel 
with  the  proposal,  without  delay.  The  new  King  com- 
municated the  intention  of  his  father  to  the  council  of 
state  ;  and  added,  that,  as  he  wished  always  to  govern 
by  their  means  and  with  their  concurrence,  so  he  would 
follow  their  advice,  in  this  important  affair.  The  min- 
isters, who  were  glad  to  be  released  from  the  vigilance 
of  Victor,  and  not  yet  aware  how  nearly  his  son  would 
resemble  him,  manifested  their  regret  that  their  master, 
seduced,  in  his  old  age,  by  the  malice  of  the  Countess 
of  St.  Sebastian,  should  appear  to  give  ear  to  counsels 
which  would  throw  every  thing  into  confusion.  They 
begged  Charles  Emanuel  not  to  permit  the  excellent 
order  of  the  state,  which  Victor  had  founded,  to  be  re- 
versed and  destroyed  by  his  feeble  age ;  the  Archbish- 
op, with  tears,  entreated  him  to  maintain  his  sovereign- 
ty ;  wept,  as  if  in  despair,  and  lamented  the  fate  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  made  a  long  speech,  and  concluded  with 
observing,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  old  King.  Victor  Amadeus  was  made 
prisoner.  He  resisted  for  a  moment ;  but  his  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  soon  convinced  him,  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  contend  against  his  fate.  He  therefore  surren- 
dered ;  and  ended  his  days  in  a  secure  fortress.  [A.  D. 
1732.] 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  WAR  OF    1733. 

While  the  first  King  of  Sardinia  was  entangling 
himself  in  his  own  snares,  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth  sent  some  troops  into  Italy,  to  oblige  Cardinal 
Fleury,  who  was  disinclined  to  embark  in  any  war,  to 
pay  attention  to  the  interests  of  Austria.     The  court  of 
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Spain  requested  assistance  from  that  of  France,  [A.  D. 
1731,]  to  enable  it  to  take  possession  of  the  countries 
of  Tuscany  and  Parma ;  but  the  Cardinal  delayed  his 
compliance.  England  and  Holland  were  gained  over 
to  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
commercial  company  at  Ostend,  and  guarantied  the 
pragmatic  sanction  of  his  order  of  succession. 

At  this  juncture,  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Parma 
became  extinct,  by  the  death  of  Antonio  Farnese.  The 
last  Prince  of  the  house  of  Medici  was  still  living,  but 
was  equally  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  his  dominions, 
and  to  the  threatened  extinction  of  his  family.  The 
Emperor  now  consented  to  allow  Don  Carlos  to  take 
possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia ;  and  gave  assur- 
ances that  he  would  not  molest  him  in  the  inheritance 
of  Florence ;  in  return  for  which  concession,  the  court 
of  Spain  guarantied  the  pragmatic  sanction.  France 
alone  persisted  in  her  refusal. 

[A.  D.  1733.]  Affairs  were  in  this  state,  at  the  death 
of  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  successor  of  that  John  Sobiesky,  whose 
heroism  had  saved  Poland  and  Vienna.  [A.  D.  1697.] 
The  widow  of  the  latter,  who  was  unwisely  frugal  at  the 
decisive  moment,  and  full  of  partiality  for  her  younger 
son,  had  neither  cherished  the  party  in  favor  of  his  fam- 
ily, nor  even  kept  them  together.  Frederick  Augustus 
was  afterwards  expelled  by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who 
placed  the  virtuous  Stanislaus  Lesczynsky  on  the  throne 
of  Poland,  in  his  stead ;  [A.  D.  1706  ;]  but,  after  the 
battle  of  Pultowa,  the  former  was  restored  to  his  do- 
minions by  the  arms  of  the  Czar ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment, Russia  exerted  a  preponderant  influence  over  all 
the  affairs  of  Poland.  General  Miinnich,  indeed,  while 
in  the  service  of  that  country,  endeavored  to  accustom 
the  Polish  militia  to  the  German  discipline  ;  and  he  had 
already  made  progress  towards  forming  the  guard,  when 
he  was  displaced  by  the  influence  of  the  despotic  favor- 
ite of  the  King,  Count  Flemming,  a  man  whose  char- 
acter was  more  distinguished  for  violence  than  for  intel- 
ligence. 
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The  military  system  of  Poland  was  thus  doomed  to 
remain  on  the  ancient  Sarmatian  model.  The  troops 
fought  separately,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  all 
sides,  and  even  in  flight,  without  concert  or  concentra- 
tion to  one  point.  Hence,  it  was  more  easy  to  conquer 
Poland,  than  to  carry  on  war  in  that  country ;  for  there, 
in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  there  was  no  point  of  union. 
The  whole  body  was  never  engaged  on  one  object,  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  each  individual  took  such  measures 
as  he  thought  fittest.  The  extensive  plains  of  this 
country  were  exposed  to  the  Russians,  and  opened  to 
them  a  road  into  the  empire  and  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe. 

Stanislaus  Lesczynsky  was  still  living,  at  the  death 
of  Frederick  Augustus.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  was  worthy  of  holding  a  royal 
sceptre ;  for  his  virtues  had  gained  universal  esteem. 
A  strong  party  in  Poland  elected  him  King ;  but  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  the  dependants  of  the  late  court,  were 
in  favor  of  the  young  Frederick  Augustus.  The  neigh- 
boring courts  dreaded  the  consequences  of  the  influence 
of  France,  whose  power  was  formidable,  even  in  the 
wars  carried  on  against  Turkey  ;  and  wished  for  a  king 
who  should  be  entirely  dependent  on  them,  or  at  least 
devoted  to  their  interests.  The  court  of  Petersburg 
wished  for  war,  because  the  favorite  of  the  Empress 
was  earnestly  desirous  of  providing  occupation,  in  for- 
eign enterprises,  for  the  honest  and  respectable  General 
Munnich,  who  had  commanded  in  the  Russian  armies 
ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Stanislaus  was  in  Dantzic,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
Munnich,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men.  After 
the  King  had  effected  his  escape,  the  city  surrendered, 
on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  siege ; 
and  purchased  exemption  from  plunder  for  the  sum  of 
one  million  of  dollars. 

While  the  French  were  thus  affording  very  ineffec- 
tual support  in  the  North,  to  the  father-in-law  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  a  war  broke  out  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
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Italy,  against  Charles  the  Sixth,, partly  because  he  was 
in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Lesczynsky  and  partly  because 
the  court  of  Madrid  was  still  incessantly  endeavoring 
to  procure  an  accession  of  power  for  the  son  of  the 
Q,ueen,  in  Italy.  Cardinal  Fleury  saw  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  attaching  this  court  and  that  of  Turin 
to  the  French  interest,  by  means  of  some  sacrifices.  • 

The  Marshal  de  Villars,  who  was  now  eighty  years 
old,  marched  with  a  considerable  army  into  Italy ;  the 
Marshal  of  Berwick  besieged  Philipsburg,  on  the  Rhine ; 
and  the  Duke  de  Montemar  made  an  attack  on  Naples 
and  Sicily.  The  English,  who  were  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  Austrians,  obtained  a  victory  at  Passaro; 
but  the  continental  territories  of  Austria,  both  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  and  in  Lombardy,  were  con- 
quered by  the  Spaniards  and  French.  [A.  D.  1734.] 
Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy  fought  against  Austria,  with 
all  the  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  of  an  old  com- 
mander. He  was  not  endowed  with  the  splendid  qual- 
ities of  a  hero,  and  his  exterior  had  not  even  the  signs 
of  a  reflecting  mind  ;  but  he  possessed  a  good  under- 
standing, together  with  an  undeviating  attention  to  or- 
der. All  the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mantua,  were  in  a  short  time  occupied  by 
fifty  thousand  Frenchmen,  twenty  thousand  Spaniards, 
and  fifteen  thousand  Piedmontese  ;  and,  in  Germany, 
Philipsburg,  Trarbach,  and  Kehl,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  name  only,  of  the  old  warrior,  Eu- 
gene, shone  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  during  a 
few  months :  for  all  offices,  both  at  court  and  in  the 
army,  were  distributed  by  favor,  instead  of  merit ;  the 
spirit  of  the  party  was  predominant,  and  the  finances  in 
a  state  of  disorder. 

[A.  D.  1735.]  Negotiations  were  soon  begun,  which 
were  prosecuted  under  several  successive  suspensions 
of  arms,  until  the  peace  of  Vienna  was  concluded,  three 
years  afterwards.     [A.  D.  1738.] 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  as  follows  :  Don  Carlos 
was  declared  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and  it  was 
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settled,  that,  when  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  by  inheritance,  he  should  abandon  his  present 
kingdom.  When  that  event  should  actually  take  place,* 
his  third  son,  the  presentf  King  Ferdinand,  was  declared 
to  be  absolved  from  the  paternal  and  regal  authority  of 
his  father,  and  was  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  for  the  throne  of  Spain  was  destined  for  his 
eldest  son,  Don  Carlos,  where  he  now  reigns.f  The 
second  son,  Don  Philip,  was  incapable,  from  mental  de- 
ficiency, of  governing  himself  or  others.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  secured  to  the  family 
of  Don  Carlos,  in  all  its  future  branches ;  and  in  the 
event  of  its  utter  failure,  to  the  descendants  of  his 
brothers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Carlos  renounced  all  claim  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  Medici  and  Farnese ;  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany  was  transferred,  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  Medicis,  to  Francis  Stephen,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  husband  of  the  heiress  of  Austria,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Maria  Theresa ;  and  the  duchy  of  Par- 
ma to  her  father  and  the  family  of  Austria.  The  state 
of  Milan  was  also  restored  to  this  crown,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  towns  of  Novara  and  Tortona,  and  some 
other  districts,  which  were  given  to  Charles  Emanuel  of 
Savoy,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

To  King  Stanislaus  was  confided  the  administration 
of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  which,  after  his  death,  was 
inalienably  united  to  France.  This  acquisition,  so  im- 
portant, on  account  of  its  situation  and  the  excellence 
of  the  soil,  had  been  an  object  of  desire  both  to  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  to  Richelieu :  but  Duke  Charles  the 
Fourth,  who  was  a  valiant  knight,  though  incapable  of 
controlling  his  own  passions  and  of  resisting  the  policy 
of  France,  had  been  compelled  to  grant  such  privileges 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  as  were  scarcely  compatible 
even  with  the  bare  shadow  of  the  sovereignty ;  and  he 

*  It  happened  in  1759. 

t  Namely,  in  1783,  which  was  the  year  when  this  Chapter  was 
written. 
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was,  in  fact,  afterwards  expelled.  The  virtues  of  his 
nephew,  Charles  the  Fifth,  were  unable. to  procure  the 
restoration  of  his  rights  ;  but  Leopold,  the  son  of  the 
latter,  had  been  replaced  in  his  dominions  by  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick.  His  power  was  unstable  and  frequently 
disputed,  until  the  contending  privileges  were  defined 
by  a  compact,  concluded  at. Paris  under  the  regency. 
He  was  a  wise  and  good  Prince,  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  his  country  ;  and  was  the 
father  of  Francis  Stephen,  who  exchanged  the  heredi- 
tary sovereignty  of  Lorraine  for  Tuscany,  but  retained 
the  privilege  of  giving  his  vote  as  Margrave  of  Nome- 
ny,  in  the  Diet  of  Germany,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
become  a  foreigner  in  the  empire,  by  the  exchange  of 
territory.  The  presence  of  the  good  Stanislaus  was  a 
consolation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lorraine  ;  the  whole 
power  of  the  country  was  immediately  transferred  to 
France  ;  and,  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  [A.  D.  1766,]  his  beauti- 
ful residence  of  Luneville,  together  with  all  the  details 
of  the  administration,  fell  also  into  the  hands  of  that 
government.  The  boundary  of  the .  empire  was  after- 
wards settled  by  a  compact,  concluded  with  the  family 
of  Nassau-Saarbriick,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Diet. 
[A.  D.  1768.]  The  sovereignty  of  Reichshofen,  in  Al- 
sace, was  sold  by  Francis  to  a  French  citizen.  [A.  D. 
1761.]  Other  regulations  respecting  boundaries  were 
settled  with  the  administration  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  the  Counts  of  Leyen. 
[A.  D.  1769.]  The  relations  of  France  with  the  em- 
pire of  Germany  appeared  to  be  determined.  [A.  D. 
1772.] 

In  recompense  for  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sic- 
ily, and  for  the  transfer  of  Lorraine  to  the  power  of 
France,  Charles  the  Sixth  obtained  the  guaranty  of  the 
French  court  to  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  his  succes- 
sion, which  was  also  acknowledged  by  the  new  court 
of  Naples  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  Prussia. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

SITUATION    OF    THE    POWERS  OF    EUROPE,    AT  THE    DEATH   OF 
CHARLES   THE    SIXTH. 

After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Charles  the  Sixth  also 
put  an  end  to  the  war  against  the  Turks  ;  and  Eng- 
land and  Spain  concluded  a  treaty,  in  adjustment  of  a 
dispute  which  had  arisen  between  them.  At  this  pe- 
riod, when  all  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  tranquillity; 
when  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  new  wars  of  succession ;  and  in  the  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seventh  year  since  Count  Rudolph 
of  Habsburg  ascended  the  throne  of  the  German  em- 
pire, died  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  last  male  descendant 
of  that  Sovereign,  and  the  sixteenth  emperor  of  his 
race.  His  death  happened  a  few  months  after  the  de- 
cease of  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  and  a 
few  days  only  before  that  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  Empress 
of  Russia. 

Philip  the  Fifth,  of  Spain,  was  still  existing,  a  bur- 
den even  to  himself,  and  the  government  was  conduct- 
ed by  his  Queen,  Elizabeth,  of  the  family  of  Farnese. 

Don  John  the  Fifth  still  bore  the  title  of  King  of 
Portugal,  and  was  employed  in  endeavoring,  by  his 
pious  establishments,  to  regain  the  favor  of  God,  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  forfeited  by  his  sensuality. 

Cardinal  Fleury,  now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  still 
wielded,  with  a  trembling  hand,  the  sceptre  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth.  The  acquisition  of  Lorraine  was  the 
fruit  of  his  prudence  ;  and  he  was  rather  honored  than 
feared.  He  expended  twenty-six  millions  of  livres  in 
annual  subsidies  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe  :  and 
the  kingdom,  under  his  administration,  was  recovering 
from  its  exhaustion. 

The  monarchy  of  Austria  had  been  enfeebled  by 
wars,  and  an  unskilful  administration.     Belgrade,  the 
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bulwark  of  Hungary,  which  had  been  formerly  taken 
by  Eugene,  had  been  lately  transferred  again  to  the 
Turks. 

Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  severe 
both  to  himself  and  others,  by  means  of  his  undevi- 
ating  attention  to  the  true  sources  of  military  power, 
arms  and  money,  had  rendered  himself  by  far  the  most 
powerful  Prince  of  the  empire.  He  was  an  intelligent 
Sovereign ;  just,  except  in  cases  which  interfered  with 
the  above-mentioned  objects  of  his  solicitude ;  and  so 
excellent  a  regulator  of  the  administration,  that  many 
of  his  chief  institutions  remain  to  our  times.  He  found 
his  kingdom  in  an  exhausted  state  ;  and,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  long  peace,  he  left  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  as  well  disciplined  as  veteran  soldiers ;  and  a 
treasure  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  as  an  available 
resource  in  fortunate  conjunctures.  This  Prince,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  his  disposition,  enacted  an 
excellent  code  of  criminal  laws  ;  and,  though  himself 
blindly  devoted  to  the  Calvinistic  creed,  he  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to  all  his  soldiers,  even 
to  those  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  to  Turks.  No  man 
was  ever  gifted  with  greater  firmness,  in  pursuit  of 
the  objects  of  his  will ;  nor  did  any  prince  ever  more 
justly  distinguish  substantial  power  from  its  shadow. 
In  his  policy,  he  attached  himself  to  the  courts  of  Vi- 
enna and  St.  James,  although  he  had  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  former,  and  personally  disliked  George 
the  Second.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
elder  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Poland.  This  Fred- 
erick William,  who  knew  no  enjoyment  but  that  of 
continually  smoking  tobacco  in  the  company  of  officers 
whom  he  esteemed,  and  who  punished  his  son  with  ig- 
nominious blows,  because  he  had  made  use  of  silver  in- 
stead of  iron  forks,  displayed  the  splendor  of  a  Sultan, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  his  magnificent  ally,  Au- 
gustus. He  appeared  not  to  expect  much  advantage  to 
Prussia  from  the  reign  of  his  son ;  because  this  Prince 
was  fond  of  reading  and  of  music,  and  wrote  poetry. 
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The  latter  was  so  weary  of  the  coarseness  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  tedious  lectures  of  his  theologians,  that  he 
made  an  attempt  to  escape,  which  very  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
sent  to  the  press  a  work  for  the  use  of  rulers,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  'Prince'  of  Machiavelli.  He  afterwards 
became  acquainted  with  Voltaire,  and  was  compared, 
by  the  verse-makers  of  Germany,  to  David  and  Solo- 
mon. 

Frederick  Augustus  the  younger,  King  of  Poland, 
was  content  with  his  dignity,  without  aspiring  after 
fame.  He  was  neither  devoted  to  pleasure,  nor  se- 
vere ;  but  his  character  was  deficient  in  vigor.  He 
was  neither  able  to  unite  the  factions  which  prevailed 
in  his  country,  nor  to  impart  to  one  of  them  a  decided 
superiority ;  and  none  of  the  diets  held  during  his  long 
administration  ever  came  to  a  formal  conclusion. 

[A.  D.  1737.]  Ferdinand  Kettler,  Duke  of  the  feu- 
dal territory  of  Courland,  had  died  without  heirs.  The 
states,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  in- 
corporated with  Poland,  had  elected,  as  his  successor, 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  natural  son  of  the  elder  Freder- 
ick Augustus,  who  was  a  hero  and  a  master  of  military 
science ;  but  this  choice  was  cancelled  by  the  Diet  of 
Grodno.  The  inhabitants  of  Courland,  who  were  anx- 
ious for  their  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  liberties,  made 
application  to  the  Russian  Empress  Anna,  the  wife  of 
the  last  Duke  but  one,  who  guarantied  their  constitu- 
tion. They  received  for  their  duke,  John  Ernest  von 
Biren,  a  common  Courlander,  who  possessed  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Empress,  and  who  governed  Russia  with 
absolute  sway ;  an  arrangement,  which  obliged  the 
Poles  to  abandon  the  idea  of  incorporating  that  duchy 
with  their  own  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

RUSSIA. 

Catharine  the  First  kept  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Peter  the  Great,  with  a  presence  of  mind  not  inferior 
to  the  courage  which  she  had  displayed  in  its  acquisi- 
tion. She  intrusted  many  posts,  to  which  the  greatest 
influence  was  attached,  to  foreigners,  in  whom  she  had 
most  confidence ;  but,  in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
avoid  exciting  national  jealousy,  she  bestowed  the  high- 
est dignities  on  the  Russians.  The  newly-conquered 
provinces  were  treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance ; 
but,  in  other  quarters,  she  allowed  the  nobles  to  enrich 
themselves  by  iniquitous  means,  and  thus  obtained  a 
pretence  for  ruining  all  such  as  were  likely  to  be  diso- 
bedient. Banished  persons  were  recalled ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Novogorod,  whose  character  had  suffered,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  by  his  conduct  at  the  late 
succession,  was  kept  within  bounds ;  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  criminals  were  moderated ;  and  the  capita- 
tion-tax was  reduced  from  seventy-five  to  seventy  co- 
pecks. As  the  officers  who  had  raised  the  Empress  to 
the  throne  were  still  formidable  to  her  authority,  she 
employed  them  in  distant  offices  of  importance  ;  and, 
in  order  to  keep  the  guards  in  check,  she  raised  a  force 
of  twenty  thousand  foreigners. 

One  of  her  principal  ministers  was  the  Vice-chancel- 
lor, Count  Ostermann,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man in  Westphalia.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Russian  navy,  in  a  low  station,  under  Admiral  Cruys ; 
and  afterwards  recommended  himself,  by  a  well-exe- 
cuted commission,  to  the  notice  o£the  Czar  Peter,  who 
took  him  into  the  cabinet,  soon  employed  him  in  busi- 
ness of  the  greatest  importance,  and  frequently  boasted, 
that  Ostermann  had  never  committed  an  error.  When, 
at  a  later  period,  the  all-powerful  Prince  MenczikofT 
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wished  to  make  his  son  Duke  of  Courland,  and  Oster- 
mann,  who  was  persuaded  of  the  impolicy  of  such  a 
proceeding,  dared  not  refuse  his  consent  to  its  execu- 
tion, he  promised  to  give  his  support  to  the  measure  : 
but,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  own  house,  he  be- 
smeared his  face  with  lemon  juice ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  announced  that  he  was  extremely  concerned 
at  being  prevented,  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  jaundice, 
from  appearing  in  the  council.  This  happened  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  the  Empress  and  the  fall  of 
MenczikofF. 

Menczikoff  attempted  in  vain  to  procure  a  marriage 
between  the  Czarevitsch  Peter  and  his  own  daughter  : 
for  which  purpose,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  who  was  the  uncle 
of  Peter,  by  his  wife.  Austria  and  Russia  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance. 

Catharine  was  accustomed  to  transact  business  in  the 
morning,  and  to  devote  the  afternoon  ancL  night  to 
pleasure.  She  died  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age, 
and  in  the  second  of  her  reign,  [A.  D.  1727,]  from  the  ef- 
fect, as  it  is  said,  of  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  wines. 

Her  last  will  declared  the  Czarevitsch  her  successor ; 
advised  him  to  marry  Menczikoff' s  daughter ;  and  en- 
acted, that  no  prince,  who  should  possess  any  other 
kingdom,  or  should  be  of  any  other  creed  than  that  of 
the  Greek  Church,  should  ever  ascend  the  throne  of 
Russia.  Prince  Menczikoff  was  now  more  powerful 
than  ever.  He  feared  nothing  from  the  EmperOr,  who 
was  yet  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  made  no  doubt 
that  he  should  see  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of  the 
empire  :  but  the  ceremony  of  betrothment  was  scarcely 
performed,  when  the  Emperor,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  Dolgorukoy,  deprived  the  Prince  of  all  his  wealth 
and  dignities,  and  banished  him  into  Siberia;  where 
he  lived  many  years  in  poverty,  but  supported  his  mis- 
fortunes with  firmness  and  cheerfulness. 

The  Dolgorukoys  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  late 
favorite.  They  allowed  the  young  Emperor  every  in- 
10* 
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diligence,  by  which  they  could  hope  to  gain  his  affec- 
tions ;  and  had  affianced  him  to  their  sister,  when  their 
schemes  were  unexpectedly  disappointed  by  his  sudden 
death.  [A.  D.  1730.]  The  male  line  of  Romanoff 
was  now  extinct. 

The  Dolgorukoys,  in  order  to  found  their  future 
power  on  the  affection  of  the  nation,  supported  the 
project  of  limiting  the  hitherto  unbounded  power  of 
the  Czars.  This  new  system  was  sketched  by  the  su- 
perior and  secret  council,  the  presidents  of  the  senate, 
and  the  high  colleges ;  who,  in  concert  with  the  senate 
and  the  generals,  sent  Vasiley  Dolgorukoy,  Michel  Gal- 
litzyn,  and  Major-general  Leontieff,  to  Anna,  the  Duch- 
ess-dowager of  Courland,  daughter  of  the  blind  Czar 
Ivan,  and  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  declare  to  her, 
"  that  she  should  be  acknowledged  as  Empress,  on  con- 
dition of  executing  a  written  promise,  not  to  make  war, 
or  conclude  peace,  or  impose  taxes,  or  bestow  impor- 
tant offices,  or  alienate  any  part  of  the  empire,  or  ap- 
point a  successor,  or  banish  any  nobleman  or  confiscate 
his  estates,  without  the  consent  of  the  council." 

Anna  subscribed  these  conditions  :  but  she  had  scarce- 
ly ascended  the  throne,  when  Alexis  Tscherkaskoy 
and  Ivan  Trubetzkoy,  anxious  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  her  confidence,  informed  her  that  the  ecclesias- 
tics, the  nobility,  and  the  people,  were  discontented 
at  being  under  the  government  of  eight  sovereigns. 
Anna  assembled  the  council,  ordered  the  capitulation  to 
be  produced,  and  saying,  "I  forgive  you!"  tore  the 
document,  and  reestablished  the  despotism.  Ostermann, 
Tscherkaskoy,  and  Munnich,  were  nominated  cabinet 
counsellors  ;  and  the  first  was  also  appointed  admiral. 

Ostermann  arranged  the  fleet  in  two  divisions,  each 
consisting  of  one  regiment  of  sailors  and  one  of  sol- 
diers :  the  first  comprising  eighteen  companies  of  five 
hundred  men  each ;  the  second,  fifteen  companies  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  first  was  subdivided  into 
experienced  men  and  learners. 

General  Munnich   was  a  native  of  the  country  of 
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Oldenburg:  he  had  received  his  military  education 
under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Eugene,  and  Marlbo- 
rough. He  had  gone  over  from  the  service  of  Poland 
to  that  of  Russia,  and  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
Czar,  from  his  acquaintance  with  military  architecture. 
But  John  Ernest  of  Biren,  a  native  of  Courland,  the 
favorite  of  Anna,  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  tal- 
ents and  incessant  activity  of  Miinnich,  who,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  had  formed  the  corps  of  engineers, 
of  cuirassiers,  that  of  noble  cadets,  and  had  established 
the  line  of  the  Ukraine.  The  latter  consisted  of  sixteen 
intrenchments,  each  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  by  the  fourth  part  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  who  in  war  were  soldiers,  and  in  peace 
were  employed  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  peasants. 
Miinnich,  at  the  same  time,  completed  the  canal  of  the 
Ladoga.  In  order  to  remove  him,  the  war  with  Poland 
was  confided  to  his  management,  in  which  he  took  pos- 
session of  Dantzic.  He  afterwards  marched  against 
the  Turks. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  DETHRONEMENT  OF  ACHMED  THE  THIRD. 

The  Padisha  Achmed,  who  made  peace  with  Peter 
the  Great  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  was  still  living, 
but  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  sovereignty.  He  had 
begun  the  war  in  the  Peloponnesus,  against  the  Vene- 
tians, soon  after  the  departure  of  Charles  the  Twelfth 
from  Turkey.  Charles  the  Sixth  took  part  in  favor  of 
the  Venetians,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  by  treaty ;  and 
his  troops,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  de- 
feated the  Turks  near  Peter waradin  and  Belgrade. 
These  victories  had  cost  the  Austrians  a  great  number 
of  soldiers ;  but  they  had  so  reduced  the  courage  of 
the  Ottomans,  that  the  Seraskier  who  commanded  in 
Belgrade   concluded   a  capitulation,  although   he  still 
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commanded  a  garrison  of  twenty  thousand  men.  [A.  D. 
1718.]  A  treaty  of  peace,  for  twenty-four  lunar  years, 
was  concluded  at  Passarowitz,  in  Servia,  under  the 
mediation  of  England  and  Holland  ;  by  which  the  Em- 
peror retained  Belgrade  and  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar, 
and  a  free  commerce  was  secured,  both  to  his  old  and 
new  subjects,  in  all  the  harbors  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of 
the  Danube,  as  well  as  a  reciprocal  commerce  between 
them  and  the  Persians.  The  Venetians  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  deprived  of  the  Morea  ;  and  received  only 
a  few  frontier  places  for  the  security  of  Dalmatia,  which 
were  by  no  means  an  adequate  compensation.  No  alli- 
ance, as  yet,  subsisted  between  Russia  and  Austria. 

[A.D.  1728.]  Achmed  was  afterwards  involved  in 
the  disturbances  of  Persia,  where  a  youth  from  Canda- 
har,  who  had  followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  in 
the  mountains,  undertook  to  restore  the  throne  of  the 
Sophi.  Shah  Thamas,  one  of  that  family,  was  still  liv- 
ing :  and  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  the  adventurer  above 
mentioned,  assumed  the  title  of  his  slave,  vanquished 
all  his  enemies,  and  afterward  found  a  pretence,  in  the 
ingratitude  of  his  master,  to  put  that  Prince  himself  to 
death.  Kuli  Khan  now  assumed  the  title  of  Shah 
Nadir,  and  defeated  the  Ottoman  Turks  :  and  this  mis- 
fortune was  the  real  occasion,  as  well  as  the  pretext,  of 
the  insurrection  by  which  the  Padisha  was  deposed  from 
his  sovereignty. 

Three  Janizaries,  named  Kalil,  Moslu,  and  Ali,  plant- 
ed the  standard  of  insurrection  before  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Bajessid ;  and  their  party  became  formidable, 
before  either  the  Vizier  or  the  Sultan  received  any  in- 
timation of  their  proceedings.  The  Grand  Vizier  Ibra- 
him, a  renegado  from  Armenia,  possessed  the  favor  of 
his  master,  and  had  acquired  reputation  by  his  distin- 
guished talents  and  virtues.  At  the  moment  when  the 
insurrection  broke  out,  the  court  was  at  Scutari,  where 
it  was  engaged  in  equipping  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians.  Achmed  hastened  back,  and  offered  pardon 
to  the  authors  of  the  commotion,  on  condition  that  they 
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should  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  he  neglected  the 
means  of  compelling  them  to  do  so.  The  Grand  Vi- 
zier advised  the  adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  meas- 
ures :  but  Achmed  forgot  himself ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  arsenal,  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  the  dis- 
trict around  the  palace,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
who,  demanded  and  received  the  heads  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  of  two  other  ministers.  Ibrahim  now  re- 
fused to  pray,  as  the  Moslems  usually  did  under  such 
circumstances.  "I  have,*'  said  he,  "yet  a  minute  to 
live ;  why  should  I  give  myself  so  much  trouble  ?" 
From  this  moment,  none  dared  to  appear,  in  public,  on 
the  side  of  the  Emperor.  The  rebels  soon  sent  the 
Imam  of  the  great  mosque  to  the  palace,  which  he  en- 
tered on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  [A.  D.  1730,]  and  as- 
sured the  grandees,  that  the  people  demanded  a  change 
in  the  administration.  A  deep  silence  pervaded  the  as- 
sembly ;  when  the  Imam,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Padisha,  said,  "  O  Achmed !  thy  reign  is  at  an  end ; 
they  will  no  longer  have  thee  to  rule  over  them  !"  The 
Emperor  now  stood  up,  and  said,  "  Why  did  you  not 
say  so,  before  ?"  He  then  proceeded  to  the  prison, 
where  his  nephew,  the  Sultan  Mahmud  had  been  con- 
fined ever  since  the  dethronement  of  his  brother,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  ;  led  the  Prince  to 
the  throne  ;  nominated  him  Padisha,  and  said,  "  Mus- 
tapha,  thy  father,  lost  his  government  because  he  aban- 
doned himself  blindly  to  the  counsels  of  the  Mufti, 
Feiz  Ullah  ;  and  I  have  also  placed  too  great  confidence 
in  the  Vizier,  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  but  do  thou  watch  over 
thy  ministers,  and  thou  shalt  reign  happily  !"  He  now 
took  his  station  in  the  apartment  which  Mahmud  had 
just  quitted,  where  he  lived  six  years. 

In  the  same  night,  all  the  nobles  kissed  the  hem  of 
the  garment  of  the  Padisha  Mahmud ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  door 
of  good  fortune,  on  the  throne  of  the  great  Solyman. 
He  flattered  the  authors  of  the  insurrection,  as  long  as 
they  appeared  formidable :  the  gift  of  grace  was  be- 
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Stowed  on  eighty  thousand  infantry  and  twenty  thous- 
and spahis  ;  and  the  city  seemed,  at  length,  completely 
restored  to  tranquillity.  A  divan  was  afterwards  held, 
to  consult  on  the  affairs  of  Persia,  to  which  Kalil, 
Moslu,  and  AH,  were  summoned.  The  bodyguards  of 
the  Prince  were  stationed  round  the  assembly,  and  no 
armed  person  was  admitted  :  the  Aga  Mustapha  sud- 
denly arose,  exclaiming,  "  Death  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Padisha  !"  Kalil  was  put  to  death,  after  a  feeble  re- 
sistance ;  Moslu  stood  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  and  re- 
mained unmoved,  awaiting  the  stroke  that  put  an  end 
to  his  days ;  and,  after  Ali  had  also  been  despatched, 
six  thousand  of  their  adherents  were  massacred,  in  all 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city.  An  amnesty  was 
now  proclaimed  :  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
distributed  among  the  Janizaries,  and  a  splendid  festi- 
val was  given.  Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Achmed  the 
Third,  who  lost  his  crown  by  paying  more  attention  to 
the  accumulation  of  treasure,  than  to  acquiring  the  rev- 
erence and  affection  of  his  people.  He  had  connived 
at  the  extortions  of  his  ministers  and  deputies,  in  or- 
der to  possess  himself,  at  one  stroke,  of  their  ill-gotten 
wealth. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  TURKISH  WAR  OF   1736. 

Biren  put  the  force  of  Russia  in  motion  against  Mah- 
mud.  The  real  motive  of  this  armament  was  his  jeal- 
ousy of  Miinnich ;  although  he  alleged  some  infringe- 
ments of  the  frontiers,  by  the  Nogay  Tartars,  as  the 
pretence.  Anna  Ivanovna  took  no  concern  in  affairs 
of  this  kind, — public  business  being  in  supportably  fa- 
tiguing to  her. 

The  Russians  began  the  war,  by  an  irruption  into 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  which 
was  occupied  without  difficulty :    but   Miinnich,  who 
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was  a  man  of  excellent  understanding  and  extraordina- 
ry activity,  found  it  a  much  more  arduous  task  to  re- 
strain the  disorders  committed  by  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers. The  resistance  opposed  by  the  enemy  had  cost 
him  only  two  thousand  men ;  but  twenty-eight  thous- 
and were  destroyed  by  their  own  excesses,  in  a  warm 
climate, — the  country  being  every  where  laid  waste,  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  their  magazines.  Between  the 
Crimea  and  the  Ukraine  lies  a  very  extensive  grassy 
plain,  in  which,  for  two  hundred  miles,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  hillock,  and  neither  a  town,  a  village,  nor  a  single 
shady  spot.  Tartars,  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  traverse 
this  country,  and  attack  their  enemy  unawares.  Thir- 
ty thousand  Russians  were  occupied,  during  the  whole 
Winter,  in  breaking  the  ice,  in  order  to  prevent  these 
hordes  from  crossing  the  Dnieper,  breaking  up  their 
quarters,  and  plundering  the  baggage. 

[A.  D.  1737.]  OczakorT  was  afterwards  taken,  in  three 
days,  because  the  Russians  were  badly  provided  with 
draught  cattle  and  horses,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to 
bombard  the  place  without  delay.  Six  thousand  men 
were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  two  powder  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  Russians  took  advantage  of  this  disas- 
ter, and  immediately  attacked  and  carried  the  town  by 
storm.  The  Turks  fought  desperately  ;  and  Munnich 
did  not  spare  his  men,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  fell 
by  the  sword  and  by  disease.  The  discipline  practised 
by  Munnich  was  suitable  to  the  barbarism  of  his  army. 
Some  of  his  soldiers  having  thrown  themselves  on  the 
ground,  pretending  to  be  exhausted,  he  gave  orders  that 
whoever  fell  during  a  march  should  be  instantly  buried, 
and  insisted  upon  the  execution  of  this  horrid  command. 
The  surgeons'  mates  and  the  musicians  were  compelled, 
by  stripes,  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
enemy  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  the  ruins  of 
OczakofT,  but  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  twenty 
thousand  men :  the  pikes  of  the  Russians,  commanded 
by  Stoffeln,  were  found  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
sabres  of  the  Janizaries. 
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General  Wallis,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  on  the  same  principles 
on  which  the  Russians  supported  the  party  of  Austria 
and  Saxony,  in  Poland,  marched  through  Hungary, 
against  the  common  enemy.  But  Prince  Eugene  was 
no  more ;  and  this  war  was  begun  at  a  period  when 
peace  was  particularly  desirable,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proaching decease  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  Scarcely  half 
of  the  imperial  states  of  Germany  promised  to  pay  the 
Turkish  tribute,  and  only  a  third  part  of  that  half  per- 
formed the  promise.      [A.  D.  1738.] 

Munnich  proceeded  through  Moldavia,  in  order  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  Austrian  army  ;  but  a  multitude 
of  difficulties,  which  he  encountered  in  that  country, 
impeded  his  progress,  and  diminished  his  effective  force. 
He  lost  an  incalculable  number  of  cattle,  and  was  con- 
sequently obliged  to  bury  some  of  his  artillery,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  transport  it ;  he  was  also  forced 
to  leave  behind  many  other  useful  articles,  and  it  be- 
came impossible  to  keep  the  army  together. 

General  Munnich  opened  the  last  campaign  with  six- 
ty-eight thousand  men :  and  in  the  passes  of  Chotin, 
where  ten  thousand  men  are  capable  of  keeping  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  check,  the  Turks  fled,  as  soon  as 
he  appeared.  The  Russians  were  afterwards  betrayed, 
by  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  into  a  situation  where 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  on  all  sides :  but  the  Turks  were  neither 
able  to  calculate  the  distances,  nor  to  level  their  guns 
rightly  ;  and  Munnich  extricated  himself  from  his  peril- 
ous situation,  by  marching  across  a  morass,  which  ap- 
peared impassable.  The  enemy  now  fled,  in  a  panic  ; 
Chotin  declared  for  the  enemy ;  the  states  of  Moldavia 
submitted  to  Prince  Kantemir,  who  was  in  the  Russian 
interest ;  and  the  army  approached  the  Danube.  But 
the  Germans,  under  Wallis  and  Hildburghausen,  lost 
the  battles  of  Banialuka  and  the  Timok ;  and  the  well- 
directed  Turkish  musketry  gained  another  victory  at 
Krotzka,  on   the   Danube.     By  the   treaty  of  peace, 
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which  was  concluded  precipitately,  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  Charles  the  Sixth,  Belgrade,  Sabatsch,  and  all 
the  territory  which  had  belonged  to  Austria,  either  in 
Servia  or  on  the  side  of  Walachia,  was  abandoned. 
The  Turks  now  broke  off  the  treaty,  which  they  had 
begun  to  negotiate  at  Niemeroff,  with  the  Russians ; 
and  the  burden  of  war  began  to  be  oppressive  to  the 
Empress. 

Mahmud,  however,  was  desirous  of  peace  ;  and  Vil- 
leneuve,  the  French  ambassador,  mediated  the  treaty, 
in  which  Azoff,  situated  on  the"  Maeotic  marshes,  was 
transferred  to  the  Russians  ;  but  which,  instead  of  con- 
taining any  thing  conclusive,  with  regard  to  the  relations 
of  Poland,  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  boun- 
daries on  the  side  of  the  Dnieper,  only  left  the  seeds  of 
future  wars,  to  be  developed  at  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son. 

No  examples  of  military  skill,  equal  to  the  splendid 
instances  already  mentioned,  were  displayed,  either  by 
the  Russians  or  the  Turks :  but  the  names  of  the  des- 
erts, and  of  places  of  ancient  fame,  filled  Europe  with 
obscure  representations  of  great  things.  Russia  had 
brought  into  action,  by  land  and  water,  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  the  number  of 
her  subjects,  who  contributed  to  the  capitation-tax „ 
amounted  to  five  millions  and  ninety-one  thousand. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


SHAH  NADIR. 


The  provinces  which  had  been  acquired  by  Peter 
the  Great  were  about  this  time  restored  to  Persia. 

[A.  D.  1730.]  Asraf  the  Afghan,  nephew  of  the 
rebel  Mirweis,  had  been  killed  in  battle,  by  Thamas 
Kuli  Khan :  the  Sophi  Shah  Thamas  had  been  restor- 
ed to  his  kingdom,  but  had  been  afterwards  again  de- 
tv.  11  u.  H. 
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throned,  and  put  to  death,  [A.  D.  1732,]  because  he 
had  abandoned  Georgia  and  Armenia  to  the  Turks ; 
and  his  son,  Shah  Abbas,  survived  him  only  a  few  years. 
[A.  D.  1736.]  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  as  the  conqueror 
of  the  countries  which  the  Turks  had  formerly  severed 
from  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  received  the  title  of  Shah 
Nadir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kura.  The  petty  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  tract,  to  whom  the  Russians 
made  annual  presents,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  their  frontiers,  maintained  their  independence  only 
by  the  nature  of  the  passes  of  Caucasus  :  but  the  Shah, 
to  whom  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Mogol  were  both 
obliged  to  yield,  was  overcome  by  the  Lesgians. 

Shah  Nadir  defeated  Abdallah  Pasha,  the  general  of 
the  Turks  ;  obtained  possession  of  the  important  fortress 
of  Genscha,  the  ancient  Teflis,  and  the  whole  country 
of  Grusinia ;  and  received  from  the  Russians  the  ports 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  pass  of  Derbent.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commerce  of  Ghilan  was  retained,  and  even 
the  Shah  caused  vessels  to  be  constructed,  by  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Elton,  at  Langeruth ;  but  the  dread  of 
commotions,  under  so  despotic  a  government,  prevent- 
ed the  success  of  pacific  institutions. 

The  Russians,  at  the  request  of  Abulchair,  a  Prince 
of  that  country,  founded  the  government  of  Orenburg, 
by  means  of  which,  the  commercial  road  was  diverted 
from  the  scenes  of  blood  exhibited  in  Persia,  and  the 
productions  of  India  were  now  conveyed  through  Bu- 
charia  into  the  territory  of  Russia.  The  country  of 
Orenburg  at  that  time  yielded  a  revenue  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five  roubles :  but  that  sum  was 
increased,  in  a  few  years,  to  sixty-five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twelve ;  and  it  has  been  known  to  yield 
above  one  hundred  thousand. 
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No  individual  took  less  interest  in  these  transactions 
than  Anna  Ivanovna ;  and  even  the  court  of  Russia 
was  sufficiently  occupied  in  settling  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  that  empire.  Catharine,  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg,  a  sister  of  the  Empress,  had  a  daughter 
named  Anna.  General  Lowenwold  and  the  Chancel- 
lor Ostermann  advised  that  this  Princess  should  be 
married  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  that  their  son,  if  they 
should  have  one,  should  be  declared  the  successor  of  the 
present  Empress,  whose  government  they  expected  to 
strengthen,  by  this  measure.  The  General  proposed 
Duke  Antony  Ulrich  of  Brunswick-Bevern,  as  the  fu- 
ture husband  of  the  Princess :  but  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  at  first  disagreeable,  both  to  the  Empress  and 
her  neice ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  his  modesty 
and  gentleness,  assisted  by  the  intercession  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
family  of  Brunswick,  succeeded  in  surmounting  these 
difficulties.  Anna,  however,  at  length  consented  to 
espouse  this  Prince,  to  whom  she  bore  Ivan,  who  was 
nominated  by  the  present  Empress,  as  her  successor. 
Ernest  of  Biren  afterwards  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  Regent ;  and  the  other  ministers,  who 
were  convinced  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  authori- 
ty in  that  station,  without  their  assistance,  and  were,  at 
the  same  time,  uncertain,  whether,  in  the  event  of  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  might  not  find 
some  opportunity  of  revenging  the  disappointment  on 
themselves,  during  the  life  of  the  Empress,  consented 
to  draw  up  the  testament  in  the  form  which  he  desired. 
By  this  instrument,  if  Ivan  should  die  without  heirs,  the 
election  of  a  new  emperor  was  confided  to  him,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  other  cabinet  ministers,  the  senate, 
and  the  generals.    The  Empress  died  in  the  year  1740. 
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THE  EAST  INDIES  AND  NADIR  SHAH. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  West  and  the  North 
of  Europe  were  respectively  filled  with  glory  and  con- 
fusion, by  the  arms  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  Hindostan  had  been  governed,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  by  the  Mogolic  Sultan  Aurengzebe,  son 
of  Shah  Yehan  whom  he  had  dethroned,  with  reputa- 
tion in  arms,  but  by  means  of  terror  and  severity.  In 
the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  coasts  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  Malabar,  he  subjected  the  original  tribes 
of  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  Arabic  con- 
querors ;  placed  a  subahdar  and  a  number  of  nabobs 
over  the  districts  of  the  Deccan,  and  imposed  a  regular 
tax  upon  all  the  rajahs.  His  annual  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty-eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The 
spirit  of  the  great  Timur,  who  was  the  eleventh  ances- 
tor of  Aurengzebe,  revived  in  this  latter  Prince,  and 
again  disappeared  at  his  decease.      [A.  D.  1707.] 

Azem,  his  son,  was  murdered  by  his  brother.  [A.  D. 
1712.]  Hindostan  was  torn  by  conflicting  parties,  of 
whom  six  regents,  within  the  space  of  eight  years,  were 
alternately  the  puppets  and  the  victims,  [A.  D.  1720.] 
After  Fuiruksir  had  suffered  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  and  an 
ignominious  death,  two  brothers  raised  four  successive 
sultans  to  the  throne,  and  put  them  all  to  death,  by 
sword  or  poison,  within  as  many  months. 

At  length,  the  blood-polluted  throne  was  ascended  by 
Mahmud  Shah,  a  voluptuous  Prince  ;  who,  in  order  to 
avoid  becoming  the  object  of  personal  hatred,  confided 
all  public  business  to  the  nobles  and  his  ministers. 
These  officers  offended  or  neglected  the  subahdar  of 
the  Deccan,  who  invited  Shah  Nadir  to  invade  the  East 
Indies. 

[A.  D.  1738.]     The   Persian   warrior  marched  into 
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that  country,  at  the  head  of  an  army  inured  to  war 
and  greedy  of  plunder,  and  defeated,  with  the  utmost 
ease,  the  innumerable  but  disorderly  troops  of  the  Mo- 
gol.  Mahmud  laid  down  his  crown  and  sceptre  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror ;  Delhi,  his  capital,  was  taken ; 
and,  in  order  that  this  age  might  no  longer  doubt  the 
atrocities  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Attila  and 
Genseric,  in  the  fifth  century,  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  massacred  on  the  same  day ;  and  every 
individual,  whose  appearance  rendered  it  probable  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  concealed  treasures,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  horrid  tortures.  A  holy  dervise  on 
this  occasion  presented  himself  to  the  victor,  and  said, 
"  Invincible  Shah  !  if  thou  art  a  god,  show  thy  resem- 
blance to  the  Deity  by  thy  clemency ;  if  thou  art  a 
prophet,  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation  ;  if  thou  art 
a  king,  put  us  not  to  death,  but  reign  over  us  and  make 
us  happy."  Nadir  Shah  replied,  "  I  am  not  a  god,  that 
I  should  forgive  ;  nor  a  prophet,  that  I  should  teach  ;  nor 
your  king,  that  I  should  reign  over  you ;  but  I  am  he 
whom  God  sends,  in  his  wrath,  to  punish  the  nations 
of  the  earth !"  His  expedition  cost  the  lives  of  two 
hundred  thousand  persons ;  the  treasure  which  he  car- 
ried back  into  Persia  is  estimated  at  seventy  millions 
of  pounds  sterling ;  and  he  extended  the  bounds  of  his 
empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

Having  learned  that  five  hundred  of  his  followers 
intended  to  desert  to  the  independent  tribes  which  in- 
habit Caucasus,  he  caused  their  eyes  to  be  cut  out 
with  knives.  On  the  same  account,  he  punished  seven 
hundred  men,  in  a  similar  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kura,  and  caused  a  tower  to  be  erected  with  the 
heads  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  their  principal 
leaders.  He  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  deprived  of 
his  eyes,  because  he  was  too  much  the  object  of  affec- 
tion. He  plundered  the  sacred  temple  of  the  Parsi  at 
Ardewi ;  obliged  the  priests  to  become  soldiers ;  and 
caused  the  mosques  to  be  converted  into  stables  for  his 
horses.  The  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  now  took 
11* 
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flight,  and  abandoned  their  country ;  Kalluschkin,  the 
Russian  resident,  and  the  learned  Tatishtschew,  Gov- 
ernor of  Astracan,  enriched  themselves,  by  selling  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  remaining  people  of  these  de- 
vastated countries,  for  ten  times  their  ordinary  price ; 
and  children  were  sold  to  the  Russians. 

Nadir  Shah  intended  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Caspian  to  the  coasts 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  the  maritime  tribes  to  the  habita- 
tions of  the  former.  For  the  success  of  all  his  enter- 
prises, he  relied  on  his  treasure,  which  was  deposited 
at  Kalath,  in  Chorasan.  His  soldiers  sometimes  re- 
ceived no  pay,  during  nine  months,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  exchange  their  arms,  mounted  with  silver, 
for  bread :  but  whoever  offended  against  any  military 
duty,  was  deprived  of  his  ears  or  of  part  of  his  lips ;  or 
was  suspended  by  the  feet,  and  beaten  on  the  soles  until 
the  bone  was  laid  bare. 

The  Shah  took  a  journey  into  Chorasan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  his  treasure  ;  and  his  thoughts  were 
of  blood,  when,  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
[A.  D.  1747,]  he  was  attacked  by  his  own  guards,  in  his 
camp  at  Turschis.  He  attempted  to  defend  himself, 
and  wounded  three  of  his  assailants ;  but  was  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  lost  his  hands  and  his  head. 
The  conspirators  placed  his  nephew  Adil,  a  voluptuous 
youth,  on  the  vacant  throne. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
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In  Italy,  the  chair  of  the  Apostles  (after  the  pontifi- 
cate of  the  furious  Albani,  Clement  the  Eleventh,  and 
the  short  administration  of  the  more  gentle  Conti,  or 
Innocent  the  Thirteenth)  devolved  on  Benedict  the 
Thirteenth,  of  the  family  of  Orsini,  [A.  D.  1724,]  who 
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was  a  learned  theologian  and  a  pious  man,  but  unac- 
quainted with  men  and  with  the  world.  He  committed 
the  cares  of  business  to  Cardinal  Coscia,  an  ignorant 
man,  of  low  origin,  but  subtle  and  hypocritical.  The 
Pope  allowed  himself  to  be  guided,  also,  by  Saverio  di 
St.  Maria,  a  young  man,  whose  pious  eyes  were  con- 
tinually fixed  upon  the  earth  ;  who  appeared  in  the  Pa- 
pal chambers  in  the  garb  of  St.  Paul,  but  in  other  places 
showed  himself  to  be  selfish,  avaricious,  tyrannical,  and 
devoted  to  the  most  flagitious  vices.  These  persons 
were  assisted  by  Fini,  a  Cardinal  worthy  of  such  society. 
The  Pope  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  council,  the  acts 
of  which  were  so  altered,  in  passing  through  the  press, 
that  the  bull  '  Unigenitus*  was  declared  to  be  an  arti- 
cle of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  unsuspecting 
Benedict  had  no  idea  of  the  boldness  and  cunning  of 
the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists. 

The  Marquis  Ormea,  who  was  Piedmontese  minister 
of  state,  and  the  Cardinals  Fini  and  Alessandro  Albani, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  about 
the  same  time  induced  the  Pope,  through  the  influence 
of  the  able  prelate,  Lambertini,  to  confer  the  power  of 
nomination  to  the  principal  benefices  on  the  King  of 
Sardinia :  a  compact  of  such  injurious  tendency  to  the 
interests  of  the  Apostolic  chamber,  that  the  chancery 
hesitated  to  prepare  the  documents  relating  to  it. 

Prosper  Lambertini,  who  enjoyed  great  reputation, 
as  a  man  of  learning,  and  still  greater,  on  account  of 
his  practical  wisdom,  composed  the  difference  respecting 
the  privileges  of  monarchy,  with  the  new  possessors  of 
Sicily,  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  by 
a  compact,  in  which  the  tribunal  of  Sicily  abandoned 
the  right  of  interfering  in  the  secret  administration  of 
criminal  justice  exercised  within  the  convents,  in  rela- 
tion to  all  such  offences  as  should  not  produce  any  pub- 
lic scandal.  By  this  concordat,  Lambertini  acquired 
the  favor  of  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  latter  ar- 
rangement, that  of  Rome  :  but  the  compact  with  Sicily 
was  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  interest  of  humanity, 
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as  by  it,  the  life  of  a  harmless  monk  might  be  rendered 
miserable,  by  party  violence,  or  private  animosity,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  redress. 

Benedict  canonized  Gregory  the  Seventh,  without 
really  understanding  what  he  was  doing.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge this  saint ;  and  his  effigies  were  burned  in 
France,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

[A.  D.  1730.]  Corsini,  or  Pope  Clement  the  Twelfth, 
investigated  the  proceedings  of  the  favorites  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  punished  them  for  their  misdeeds.  He 
was  blind,  and  generally  in  an  ill  state  of  health  ;  and 
was  chiefly  anxious  to  provide  for  his  family,  to  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  left  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  scudi. 

Rome  continued  to  insist  peremptorily  on  her  former 
pretensions,  with  regard  to  weak  states ;  maintained 
them,  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability,  against  the  more 
powerful ;  and  endeavored  to  forget  the  loss  of  what  it 
was  impossible  for  her  longer  to  retain. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MEDICI. THE  STATES  OF  ITALY. 

John  Gaston,  the  last  of  the  Medici,  who  had  been 
an  intelligent  Prince,  but  had  entirely  abandoned  him- 
self to  his  caprices  and  his  pleasures,  because  he  knew 
that  his  political  importance  was  nothing,  was  now  dead. 
The  administration  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  was  detest- 
ed, because  it  was  foreign ;  and  even  the  real  reforms 
introduced  into  the  government  were  regarded  as  the 
mere  inventions  of  avarice.     [A.  D.  1737.] 

The  rest  of  Europe  scarcely  observed  that  one  of  the 
smallest  republics  had  lost  its  freedom,  which  was  its 
noblest  possession,  for  a  few  weeks,  by  the  command 
of  the  blind  Pope  Corsini,  and  by  means  of  the  same 
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Cardinal  Albcroni,  who,  for  a  moment,  had  shaken  the 
whole  frame  of  Kuropc.  The  republic  of  San  Marino 
is  situated  on  the  mountain  <>f  Titan,  and  confined  with- 
in its  limits.  The  senate  modestly  prayed  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  independence. 

After  Venice  h;id  forfeited  the  Peloponnesus,  that 
republic  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity:  its  treasures 
were  exhausted,  and  the  sources  of  its  opulence  had 
ceased  to  be  productive. 

The  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Este,  Dukes  of  Mo- 
dena,  who  had  learned  wisdom  from  the  example  of  the 
Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  endeavored  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
either  to  the  Austrians  or  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
seeking  a  pretence  for  obtaining  a  sovereignty  for  Don 
Carlos. 

The  watchful  superintendence  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment was  observed  with  indignation  by  the  nobility 
of  Parma,  Milan,  and  Mantua. 

Genoa  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  her  discontent- 
ed Corsican  subjects,  who  complained  of  the  selfishness 

of  the  administration  to  which  they  were  subjected;  of 
the  insidious  policy  by  which  the  spirit,  of  faction  was 
supported  ;  and  of  the  non  procedatur,  a  formula  by 
which  Genoa  interrupted  the  course  of  justice,  as  often 

as  she  thought  proper.  [A.D.  I7L2!).|  The  lamenta- 
tions of  a  poor  woman,  whose  household  furniture  was 

seized,  because  she  was  unable  to  pay  a  tax  of  a  few 

farthings,  excited  the  ferment,  which  had  long  existed, 
and  produced  a  war,  which  lasted  forty  years.  The 
neighbors  of  the  woman  hastened  to  her  assistance  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  nearest  villages  joined  the  e;iuse  ;  and 

one  hamlet  after  another  appeared  in  arms,     (icnoa, 

with  the  assistance  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  succeeded,  at 
a  vast  expense,  in  extinguishing  the  (lame,  but  only  for  a 

moment.  Theodor  von  Neuhoff,  a  nobleman  of  West- 
phalia, afterwards  placed   himself  at  the  head  of  the 

CorsicanS,  With  the  title  of  King.  Although  his  design 
miscarried,  and  (Jenoa  received  assistance  from  the 
Swiss,  (though  but  for  a  short  time,)  and  from  banditti, 
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yet  Corsica  would  not  have  been  subdued,  if  some  ill- 
timed  signs  of  preference  for  the  English  had  not  ren- 
dered France  inimical  to  her  cause.  Boisseux  and 
Maillebois  gained  some  advantages,  in  a  petty  war  of 
posts ;  and  the  latter  intended  to  inspire  terror  by  his 
severity :  but  he  had  scarcely  turned  his  back  on  the 
country,  when  the  opposition  to  Genoa  was  increased, 
even  by  priests,  women,  and  children,  under  the  com- 
mand of  GafTari  and  Matra. 

The  Genoese  were  next  involved  in  many  disputes 
about  the  imperial  fief  of  Final.  They  had  purchased 
this  barony  from  Charles  the  Sixth,  but  with  the  reser- 
vation of  its  privileges  ;  for  the  Emperor  could  alienate 
only  his  own  right.  This  petty  territory  felt  itself  un- 
der oppression,  and  found  protection.  Genoa  resolved 
to  sell  it  to  the  Spaniards ;  which,  however,  the  Empe- 
ror would  not  permit. 

Charles  Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  governed  with 
prudence  and  vigilance.  The  activity  of  this  Prince 
embraced  every  object ;  he  maintained  order  as  well  as 
King  Frederick  William  the  First,  of  Prussia,  and  lived 
in  a  style  of  great  splendor  ;  he  ascertained  his  income, 
at  the  commencement  of  every  year,  and  regulated  his 
expenses  accordingly.  As  no  object  was  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  security  and  authority  of  his  family,  than 
the  maintenance  of  the  passes  of  Italy,  he  strengthened 
them,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  by  the  aid  of  Bertola. 
His  fortifications  on  the  side  of  Genoa  were  less  consid- 
erable in  extent ;  where  he  only  provided  Villafranca 
with  a  few  new  works :  for  he  thought  vigilance  more 
effectual  than  fortifications,  in  preventing  a  hostile  pas- 
sage across  the  Varo,  and  an  invasion  of  Piedmont  on 
the  side  of  the  Col  de  Tenda.  He  increased  the  strength 
of  Coni,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  Gesso  ;  but 
thought  the  valley  of  the  Stura  sufficiently  secured  by 
Demont.  Varrue,  Chivasso,  Vercelle,  and  Casal,  began 
to  lose  their  importance ;  instead  of  which,  the  King 
completed  the  defences  of  Novara  and  Alessandria: 
and  he  rendered  Fenestrelles  so  strong,  that  this  place 
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held  out  against  four  sieges,  before  it  was  taken.  Charles 
Emanuel  made  the  arsenal  at  Turin  bomb  proof;  and 
provided  it  with  a  fund,  out  of  which  four  times  as 
many  arms  could  be  procured  as  would  equip  the  whole 
army  of  Piedmont. 

The  Marquis  d'  Ormea,  his  minister  of  state,  acquir- 
ed the  reputation  of  acuteness  and  correct  calculation, 
of  great  soundness  of  understanding  and  profound  se- 
crecy. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  SWISS  AND  DUTCH. 

Switzerland  was  insulated,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
it  had  ever  before  been ;  for,  since  Spain  had  lost  Mil- 
an, the  connexion  with  this  power  remained  a  mere 
speculation  of  individuals  who  undertook  to  furnish 
regiments ;  and  no  alliance  subsisted  between  the  most 
powerful  of  the  cantons  and  France. 

The  new  maxims  of  the  constitution  and  modern  cus- 
toms had  already  begun  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
internal  government. 

Schaffhausen  and  Basil  had  been  the  theatres  of 
commotions  relating  to  the  mode  of  elections ;  some 
parts  of  Appenzell  were  thrown  into  confusion,  by  the 
quarrels  of  contending  parties ;  a  spirit  of  liberty  was 
faintly  perceptible,  among  the  subjects  of  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Gall;  and  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction  existed  in 
Bern,  which  would  have  shaken  the  fabric  of  the  state 
in  a  dangerous  manner,  if  its  object  had  been  of  a  more 
comprehensive  nature,  and  had  been  equally  interesting 
to  the  peasants  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

Holland  was  held  in  equipoise  by  two  factions ;  one 
of  which  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of 
the  stadtholder  and  a  close  connexion  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Austria ;  the  other  desired  to  have  no  stadt- 
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holder,  and  to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality :  but  the 
advantage  which  arises  from  such  a  system  is  attainable 
by  very  few  countries,  on  account  of  their  situation. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


ENGLAND  AND   SCANDINAVIA. 


Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  reduced  the  national  debt 
of  England,  during  his  long  administration,  to  forty-six 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  He  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgement,  and  of  great  perseverance  in  the  execution 
of  such  resolutions  as  had  been  adopted  on  sufficient 
grounds.  But  the  commercial  class  was  jealous  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  the  naval  part  of  the  nation  wished  for  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  its  prowess  ;  and  the  opposition 
urged  the  commencement  of  a  war,  which,  in  its  progress, 
often  endangered  the  stability  both  of  the  throne  and  of 
the  ministry,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Spain  had 
granted  privileges,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  a 
company  of  English  merchants  called  the  Assiento  ;  by 
which  they  were  empowered  to  transport  a  determinate 
quantity  of  valuable  wood  from  Campeachy,  situated  in 
the  American  bay  of  Honduras.  [A.  D.  1739.]  Spain 
accused  this  company  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  com- 
merce, and  the  company  complained  of  hostile  treat- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  these  mutual 
recriminations  gave  rise  to  the  war,  in  which  Admiral 
Vernon  blockaded  Portobello.  But  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  forced  into  this  war  against  its 
inclination,  conducted  it  negligently  ;  and  a  treaty  was 
soon  concluded,  by  Keane,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Villarias,  on  that  of  Spain,  which 
received  its  name  from  the  Spanish  castle  of  the  Pardo. 
The  English  nation,  however,  was  displeased  with  this 
peace,  and  the  privateers  continued  their  enterprises. 

The  King  of  Denmark  sought  for  the  sources  of  opu- 
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lence,  in  the  commerce  of  the  Indies  and  America :  but 
the  circumstances  of  his  country,  with  regard  to  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  the  real  foundations  of  com- 
merce, were  not  sufficiently  flourishing ;  and  hence  this 
trade  caused  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
specie  than  of  manufactures. 

Sweden  was  desirous  of  repose ;  but  the  spirit  of 
faction  allowed  her  not  to  enjoy  that  blessing.  Her 
participation  in  the  war,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the 
elder  Frederick  Augustus,  was  almost  inevitable  ;  and 
the  dread  of  the  Russians,  against  whose  power  Cardi- 
nal Fleury  was  unable  to  afford  Sweden  any  very  effec- 
tual assistance,  induced  this  country  to  prefer  the  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  Russia,  to  a  subsidiary  treaty 
with  France,  which  was  already  in  progress.  This  res- 
olution gave  rise  to  vehement  commotions,  on  the  part 
of  the  adherents  of  France,  who  seemed  rather  to  re- 
member what  Sweden  had  formerly  been  able  to  effect, 
than  to  consider  how  greatly  the  relative  power  of  the 
states  was  now  changed.  Five  members  of  the  council 
of  the  kingdom  were  at  length  displaced,  and  the  party 
of  the  court  and  of  France  obtained  the  superiority. 
[A.D.  1739.] 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  pacific  Fleury,  who  was  now  nearly  ninety  years 
old,  contented  with  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine  as  the 
foundation  of  his  posthumous  reputation,  still  guided 
the  councils  of  France ;  the  preservation  of  peace  was 
also  the  favorite  object  of  Walpole  and  of  the  Dutch ; 
the  court  of  Russia,  now  under  the  government  of  a 
Czar  only  a  few  months  old,  seemed  disposed  to  avoid 
any  important  movements ;  the  maternal  affection  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  for  her  son  Don  Carlos  had  cause  to 
be  satisfied  ;  and  neither  the  inactive  court  of  Portugal, 
iv.  12  u.  H. 
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nor  the  exhausted  kingdom  of  Sweden,  nor  the  tranquil 
administration  of  Denmark,  nor  the  character  of  Mah- 
mud,  who  was  inclined  to  peace  and  pleasure,  threat- 
ened to  disturb  the  repose  of  Europe.  At  this  con- 
juncture, Maria  Theresa,  now  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year,  and  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  twenty- 
ninth,  ascended  their  respective  thrones.  The  former 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  an  ancient  and  exten- 
sive but  enfeebled  monarchy,  the  possession  of  which 
was  secured  to  her  by  amicable  compacts  with  the 
whole  of  Europe  ;  the  latter  to  a  sovereignty  of  far  less 
extent,  whose  chief  foundation  had  been  a  body  of  ex- 
cellent troops  and  a  considerable  treasure.  The  Prin- 
cess was  occupied  only  with  the  wish  and  the  resolution 
to  defend  her  hereditary  crowns ;  the  King  was  eager 
to  obtain  personal  distinction,  and  desirous  of  placing 
the  power,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  father  and 
great-grandfather,  on  such  a  basis  as  should  give  it  a 
degree  of  consistency,  less  dependent  on  the  variable 
caprices  of  fortune,  and  on  the  talents  of  kings  or  states- 
men. 
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MARIA  THERESA,  FREDERICK,  AND  NORTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  FIRST    SILESIAN  WAR. 


Charles  the  Sixth  died,  on  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1740  :  and,  notwithstanding  all  Europe  had  guar- 
antied the  indivisibility  of  his  dominions,  the  King  of 
Prussia  took  possession  of  Silesia,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
the  following  December.  Prussia  contained  only  two 
millions  and  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  its 
revenue  did  not  exceed  fourteen  millions  of  dollars. 
Its  King  was  acting  in  direct  contravention  of  a  treaty, 
which  had  become  a  fundamental  law  of  Europe,  and 
he  could  expect  assistance  neither  from  France  nor 
England.  The  efficacy  of  the  system  of  tactics,  intro- 
duced by  his  father,  was  not  yet  known :  and  the  en- 
terprise of  Frederick  was  regarded  as  the  adventure  of 
an  inexperienced  youth,  who  would  probably  be  made 
to  pay  dearly  for  his  wild  caprices.  Silesia  consisted 
of  seven  principalities  and  six  lordships  ;  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  population  tolerably  numerous,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  amounting  to  one  mil- 
lion and  five  hundred  thousand  ;  the  taxes  were  not 
oppressive,  from  their  amount,  though  they  were  un- 
equally distributed ;  and  the  inhabitants  were,  for  the 
most  part,  industrious  and  intelligent.  The  pretence, 
of  which  Frederick  availed  himself,  for  the  justifi- 
cation of  his  measures,  was  the  inalienable  right  of  his 
family  to  the  principality  of  Jagerndorf,  which  George, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  had  purchased,  about  the 
year  1524,  from  George,  Baron  of  Schellenberg,  hus- 
12* 
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band  of  the  heiress  of  that  principality.  The  crown 
of  Bohemia,  of  which  Jagerndorf  was  a  fief,  had  given 
its  consent  to  this  transaction.  The  son  of  this  Mar- 
grave transferred  the  principality  to  his  cousin,  John 
Frederick,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  left  the  terri- 
tory, which  he  had  thus  acquired,  to  his  second  son, 
the  Margrave  John  George.  [A.  D.  1623.]  The  lat- 
ter was  involved  in  the  proceedings  of  Frederick,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  who  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Bohemia  ;  shared  his  misfortunes,  and  was  out- 
lawed by  Ferdinand,  as  a  rebellious  vassal.  He  died, 
and  his  son  left  no  children.  At  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, the  claims  of  the  electoral  family  were  referred, 
for  their  settlement,  to  a  future  discussion :  and  the 
King  now  demanded,  not  only  Jagerndorf,  but  Nutz- 
niessung  also,  which  had  been  alienated  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years. 

In  addition  to  this  claim,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Lignitz, 
of  the  family  of  the  Piasts,  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
inheritance  with  Brandenburg,  in  the  year  1537,  which 
had  been  recognised  as  valid  by  the  states  of  the  coun- 
try. Ferdinand,  as  King  of  Bohemia  and  Lord  Para- 
mount of  the  Princes  of  Silesia,  annulled  this  treaty, 
and  the  Duke  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  The  du- 
cal line  of  Lignitz  became  extinct,  [A.  D.  1596,]  and 
their  territory  devolved  on  a  collateral  branch  of  their 
family,  which  reigned  at  Brieg  and  Wolau.  [A.  D. 
1675.]  The  latter  expired  in  its  turn,  exactly  at  the 
time  when  the  great  Elector,  Frederick  William,  was 
not  only  in  a  situation  to  prosecute  with  vigor  those 
claims  which  his  father  would  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon ;  but  was  also  able  to  hold  out  to  the  Protest- 
ants of  Silesia,  who  had  been  extremely  oppressed,  a 
prospect  of  becoming  the  subjects  of  a  prince  of  their 
own  creed.  Yet  his  situation  did  not  permit  him  to 
take  advantage  of  their  wishes ;  and  his  son  was  con- 
tent to  exchange  all  his  pretensions  of  that  nature  for  a 
sum  of  money.  The  King,  however,  now  set  up  the 
maxim,  that,  in  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  no  aliena- 
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tion  of  possessions  or  pretensions  is  obligatory  on  the 
successor ;  and  it  was  in  vain  urged,  that  his  grand- 
father had  received  the  sovereignty  of  Schwibus,  a  rec- 
ognition of  his  claims  on  East  Friesland,  and  a  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins,  as  a  compensa- 
tion. 

The  King  gained  possession  of  the  province,  with- 
out difficulty ;  because,  as  his  attack  was  unexpected, 
no  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  its  success. 
[A.  D.  1741.]  He  afterwards  offered  to  the  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  as  the  price  of  her  renunciation  of 
Silesia,  two  millions  of  florins,  in  money,  his  assistance 
for  the  preservation  of  her  remaining  dominions,  and 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  election  of  her  husband  to 
the  empire.  The  court  of  Vienna  opposed  to  these 
pretensions  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  the  guar- 
antied pragmatic  sanction,  which  forbade  every  division 
of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  In  truth,  there 
was  ground  to  fear  that  submission  might  tempt  the  cu- 
pidity of  other  powers ;  and  that  any  manifestation  of 
weakness  or  timidity  might  deprive  the  new  sovereign 
of  her  political  importance :  and  finally,  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  the  cavalry,  which  had  been  trained 
by  Montecuculi,  and  the  army  of  the  great  Eugene,  so 
often  victorious,  would  be  able  to  sustain  a  contest 
against  a  body  of  infantry  which  had  been  raised  and 
disciplined  in  profound  peace,  and  whose  evolutions 
seemed  fitter  for  parade  than  for  real  service.  The 
cavalry  under  General  Romer,  in  the  plains  of  Mollwitz, 
kept  the  victory  for  a  long  time  undecided :  but  that 
commander  was  not  able  sufficiently  to  restrain  his  im- 
petuosity ;  and  General  Neipperg  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  superiority  which  the  enemy  derived  from  his 
dexterity  in  close  fighting,  and  in  rapid  and  well-direct- 
ed volleys.  Maria  Theresa,  the  Empress  Queen,  offer- 
ed to  abandon  to  the  King  a  part  of  the  territory  which 
he  had  conquered ;  but  Frederick,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficulties  under  which  she  labored, 
from  other  quarters,  demanded  remuneration   for  the 
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expenses  which  he  had  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  and  immediately  entered  into  connexion  with 
Bavaria  and  France. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CHARLES  THE  SEVENTH. 


A  party,  desirous  of  war,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  Marshal  Bellisle  and  his  brothers,  combated  the 
pacific  intentions  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  "  All  Western 
Europe,"  said  they,  "  from  Calais  to  Gibraltar,  and  the 
half  of  Italy,  now  obey  the  Bourbons.  The  time  is 
come,  to  follow  out  the  plan  of  Henry  the  Great,  by 
destroying,  forever,  the  rival  power  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Austria ;  to  revenge  the  days  of  Pavia,  St.  Quentin, 
Hochstadt,  and  Ramillies  ;  and  to  obtain  for  the  French 
nation  a  perpetual  and  incontestible  superiority  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  The  court  of  Vienna  is  exhausted 
by  war ;  the  empire  has  many  injuries  to  revenge  on 
the  descendant  of  the  Ferdinands.  Sixty  years  have 
not  elapsed  since  Hungary  was  deprived  of  its  ancient 
rights  ;  let  the  King  assert  the  claims  of  the  son  of  that 
Bavarian  Elector,  who  was  formerly  rendered  unfortu- 
nate by  the  friendship  of  France,  and  he  will  serve  his 
benefactor  on  the  throne  of  the  Csesars.  A  word,  a 
demonstration,  the  display  of  a  small  portion  of  our 
power,  is  sufficient  to  complete  this  great  work  !"  The 
Cardinal,  fatigued  and  overcome,  though  not  convinc- 
ed, at  first  adopted  the  resolution,  that  Charles  Albert, 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  should  be  supported  in  the  imperial 
election  :  and  negotiations  were  afterwards  entered  into 
with  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  England  and  Spain 
were  undetermined.  It  would  have  been  conformable 
to  the  interests  of  Britain,  to  restore  Sicily  and  Naples 
to  Austria ;  and  Ostend  would  have  been  a  bribe,  suf- 
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ficient  to  have  procured  the  support  of  an  English  ar- 
my in  an  attempt  to  recover  Lorraine,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Charles  Philip,  Elector  Palatine,  the  last  member  of 
the  first  branch  of  the  family  of  Neuburg,  died,  about 
this  period ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Theodore, 
Count  Palatine  of  Sulzbach,  a  descendant  of  Augustus, 
the  second  son  of  Philip  Lewis,  Duke  of  Neuburg. 
Prussia  had  extended  the  already  subsisting  convention 
of  Cleves,  through  which  she  possessed  Juliers  and 
Berg,  to  the  line  of  Sulzbach.  [A.  D.  1742.]  She  had 
granted  this  resolution  as  a  signal  favor. 

George  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Elec- 
tor of  Brunswick,  who  had  a  strong  predilection  for  his 
electoral  dominions,  and  managed  its  affairs  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  interests,  took  the  part  of 
Maria  Theresa,  as  well  on  account  of  the  ascendancy 
which  her  ruin  would  give  to  the  French,  as  of  that 
which  the  court  of  Prussia  would  acquire  by  further 
victories  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Holland  followed 
its  own  maxims ;  Sweden  was  disposed  to  the  side  of 
the  French ;  and  at  Petersburg,  the  interest  of  Austria 
was  preponderant. 

The  French  court  endeavored  to  excite  the  Swedes 
to  give  employment  to  Russia,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  not  be  able  to  compel  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
submit ;  and  two  months  after  France  had  engaged  to 
effect  that  object,  Sweden  declared  war  against  Russia, 
on  pretence  of  undefined  grievances,  and  on  suspicion 
of  having  been  a  party  to  the  murder  of  Major-general 
Sinclair.  Sparre,  a  Swedish  counsellor  of  state,  ex- 
pected, with  ten  thousand  men,  to  obtain  possession, 
without  difficulty,  of  Wiborg,  and  even  of  Presburg. 

Mean-while,  the  forces  of  the  Bavarians,  supported 
by  France,  invaded  Austria.  Charles  Albert  laid  claim 
to  the  hereditary  dominions,  as  son  of  the  sister  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  ;  the  valuables  of  Vienna  began  to  be 
conveyed  to  Gratz  and  Petersburg ;  Upper  Austria  ac- 
knowledged the  Elector  ;  Bohemia  was  taken  ;  and  the 
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enemy  called  Maria  Theresa  only  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany. 

In  this  pressing  emergency,  she  presented  herself,  with 
her  infant  son,  Joseph,  the  descendant  of  so  many  sov- 
ereigns, to  the  Diet  of  the  Hungarians.  This  appeal  ex- 
cited them  to  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  sacrificing 
their  properties  and  lives  in  her  defence,  and  rendered 
her  formidable  to  her  enemies  ;  who,  forgetting  to  esti- 
mate the  effects  of  her  presence  of  mind,  and  the  po- 
tency of  beauty  and  innocence  under  persecution,  had 
supposed  her  power  to  be  already  annihilated.  Hun- 
gary, Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Transylvania,  and  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Christian  world,  now  poured  forth 
a  swarm  of  impetuous  hordes,  who  annoyed  the  enemy 
by  the  extreme  celerity  of  their  attacks,  intercepted  his 
supplies,  and  terrified  him  even  by  the  sight  of  their 
horrid  figures.  The  French  auxiliary  army  of  the  Ba- 
varians, consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  was  soon 
reduced  to  half  that  number. 

Marshal  Bellisle,  who  was  in  Frankfort,  urging  on 
the  election,  from  that  post  directed  the  movements  of 
the  army  in  Bohemia :  and  his  jealousy  of  the  Duke  di 
Broglio  soon  became  equally  prejudicial  to  the  French 
arms.  Cardinal  Fleury  gave  authentic  demonstrations 
of  his  dislike  to  this  unrighteous  war ;  and  the  allies 
perceived  that  he  intended  to  embrace  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  had  been  neglected  by  France, 
and  was  too  sagacious  to  wish  that  one  of  his  two  pow- 
erful neighbors  should  acquire  the  whole  sway  of  the 
continent,  or  to  believe  that  Europe  would  permit  the 
French  to  obtain  it :  and  therefore,  after  having  pub- 
lished his  claims  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan,  [A.  D. 
1743,]  he  concluded  a  compact  at  Worms,  with  Aus- 
tria and  Great  Britain  ;  by  which  he  engaged  to  keep 
an  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men  in  Lombardy,  at 
the  disposal  of  both  those  powers.  For  this  object,  the 
court  of  St.  James  assisted  him  with  a  subsidy  of  two 
hundred   thousand   pounds   sterling.      Maria  Theresa 
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transferred  to  him  that  part  of  the  Milanese  dominion 
which  comprises  the  district  of  Vigevano ;  a  portion  of 
the  Pavesan  territory  lying  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Ticino  and  to  the  southward  of  the  Po ;  Bobbio,  and 
the  fertile  county  of  Anghiera,  which  commands  the 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  entrance  of  the  passes  of  the 
Simplon :  and  a  negotiation  was  adopted,  relative  to 
the  imperial  fief  of  Final. 

This  last  proceeding  alarmed  Genoa.  The  senate 
of  that  town  directed  its  views  toward  the  French,  for 
assistance  ;  which,  however,  it  dared  not  to  ask.  Venice 
hastened  its  ministerial  connexion  with  the  court  of 
Turin,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  frivolous 
claim  to  the  possession  of  Cyprus.  This  conjuncture 
appeared  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  be  a  favorable  mo- 
ment for  the  acquisition  of  an  Italian  sovereignty  for 
her  second  son,  Don  Philip.  Frederick  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  after  a  long 
period  of  hesitation,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  which  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
his  crown. 

Great  Britain  prepared  for  war  in  the  cause  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

All  Europe,  for  the  tranquillity  of  which,  in  the 
event  which  had  now  happened,  Charles  had  provided, 
with  so  much  solicitude,  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  tyrannical  schemes  of  Frederick  and  the  ambition 
of  Bellisle.  Thus  Maria  Theresa,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  Sardinia,  were  arranged  on  one  side  ;  and 
France,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  on  the 
other. 

Cardinal  Fleury  in  vain  endeavored  to  settle  these 
differences,  by  mediation.  Holland  and  the  empire 
were  both  proposed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  neither  of 
these  confederated  republics  had  sufficient  authority,  to 
give  weight  to  their  pacific  wishes.  The  Vizier  of  the 
Ottoman  Padisha  offered  himself  as  a  mediator,  to  per- 
suade the  Christians  to  restore  peace  ;  but  the  proposal 
excited  only  surprise. 
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During  these  movements  among  the  courts,  Freder- 
ick prosecuted  his  victories,  the  first  of  which  was  ob- 
tained at  Chotusiz,  or  Czaslau,  and  was  owing  to  the 
perfect  state  to  which  he  had  brought  his  cavalry.  In 
consequence  of  these  defeats,  the  Queen  concluded 
the  peace  of  Breslau,  agreeably  to  his  wishes.  [A.  D. 
1742.] 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  now  become  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Seventh  ;  but,  as  he  was  inefficiently 
supported  by  his  confederates,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
the  presence  of  mind  necessary  in  his  situation,  he  soon 
lost  Upper  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  was  even  driven 
out  of  Bavaria.  He  lived  in  poverty  and  contempt,  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  had  been  crowned  with  extraor- 
dinary magnificence.  He  left  his  family  encumbered 
with  a  debt  of  forty  millions,  and  died,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  of  continued  misfortunes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SECOND  SILESIAN  WAR. 

[A.  D.  1744.]  Frederick  had  indeed  again  resort- 
ed to  arms,  under  the  idea  that,  if  he  could  procure 
Bohemia  for  Charles  the  Seventh,  he  should  render  his 
government  of  Silesia  more  secure.  In  this  contest  he 
displayed,  at  Hohenfriedberg,  the  powers  of  his  pro- 
found tactics ;  shoAved,  in  the  pass  of  Sorr,  how  little 
advantage  could  be  gained  over  him,  even  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances ;  and  compelled  the  court 
of  Saxony,  by  the  victory  which  Dessau  gained  at  Kes- 
selsdorf,  to  sue  for  peace.  A  treaty,  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Dresden,  [A.  D.  1745,]  by  Austria  and  Sax- 
ony on  one  side,  and  Prussia  on  the  other,  was  promot- 
ed by  George  the  Second,  who  wished  to  allay  this 
feud,  in  order  to  unite  the  whole  power  of  Austria 
against  the  Bourbons.     The  Queen  was  compelled,  by 
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the  unfavorable  aspect  of  affairs  in  Saxony,  to  conclude 
this  treaty ;  which  confirmed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  his 
Silesian  conquest.  Francis,  the  husband  of  the  Queen, 
was  afterwards  elected  Emperor. 


CHAPTER  IV.      . 

THE  PEACE  OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

As  the  weakness  of  Frederick  Augustus  had  been 
the  means  of  obliging  Maria  Theresa  to  make  peace, 
so  the  court  of  France,  which  was  now  tired  of  the 
war,  determined  to  attain  the  same  object,  by  an  attack 
on  Holland.  The  fortune  of  war  was  as  yet  undecided 
between  France  and  England  :  George  had  gained  the 
victory  of  Dettingen,  and  Louis  that  of  Fontenoy  ;  and 
the  events  of  the  maritime  war  were  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain.  This  state  of  affairs  had  frustrated  the  objects 
of  the  congress  of  Breda.  The  French  at  length  in- 
vaded Holland,  which  desired  in  vain  to  maintain  a 
neutrality,  that  would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of 
England.  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  taken  :  the  terrors  of 
the  former  victories  of  Louis  pervaded  the  ill-prepared 
republic ;  and  its  administration,  enfeebled  by  divisions, 
and  tottering  under  its  misfortunes,  fell  under  the  at- 
tempts of  those  who  enforced  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
mon centre  of  power. 

Within  eight  days  after  the  French  declaration  of 
war,  the  town  of  Ter  Veer,  in  Zealand,  proposed  to  re- 
store the  power  of  the  Stadtholder  in  the  person  of 
William  Henry  Friso.  This  Prince  was  the  fifth  de- 
scendant of  John,  Count  of  Nassau  Dillenburg,  brother 
of  the  first  William  of  Orange,  the  founder  of  Belgic 
freedom.  His  ancestors  had  been  stadtholders  of  the 
provinces  of  Friesland  ;  and  his  heroic  father,  John 
William,  had  been  declared,  by  William  the  Third,  as 
grandson  of  his  father's  sister,  the  heir  of  the  allodial 
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possessions  of  the  house  of  Orange.  William  the 
Fourth  was  himself  Stadtholder  of  Friesland  and  Guel- 
derland ;  and  the  influence  of  party  spirit  was  so  un- 
bounded, that  the  power  of  the  new  Stadtholder  was 
not  only  declared  hereditary,  as  it  had  been  under 
King  William,  but  inheritable  by  females. 

From  this  moment,  Great  Britain  endeavored  to 
rescue  the  United  Provinces,  by  making  peace  with 
France. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  [A.  D. 
1748,]  and  confirmed  the  stipulations  of  Breslau  and 
Dresden,  with  regard  to  Silesia,  as  well  as  those  con- 
cluded at  Worms,  in  favor  of  Sardinia.  The  court  of 
Spain  was  appeased  with  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  which  Theresa  transferred  to  the  Infant  Don 
Philip.  The  court  of  France,  which  had  formerly  re- 
ceived Lorraine,  as  the  price  of  its  forbearance  from 
war,  gained  nothing,  by  a  contest  of  eight  years,  in 
which  it  incurred  the  loss  of  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  men,  and  a  national  debt,  the  annual  interest  of 
which  amounted  to  sixty-nine  millions.  George  the 
Second  had  maintained  the  balance  of  power,  at  the 
expense  of  thirty-one  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
which,  at  this  time,  was  the  amount  of  the  debt  of 
England. 

Theresa  had  lost  Silesia,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  a 
part  of  the  Milanese  territory  ;  and,  as  if  to  show  that 
the  power  of  a  state  depends  not  so  much  on  the  ex- 
tent of  dominion  as  on  the  administration  of  its  re- 
sources, Austria  became  more  flourishing  and  powerful, 
under  the  government  of  this  good  and  great  Princess, 
than  it  had  ever  been  at  any  former  period,  since  the 
reign  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Her  genius  inspired 
the  hereditary  monarchy  with  new  vigor ;  and  every 
succeeding  year  repaid  her  maternal  cares  with  a  great 
increase  of  population  and  prosperity.  Her  army,  in 
the  succeeding  war,  broke  the  power  of  Frederick  the 
Great ;  and,  on  the  second  occasion,  he  was  unable  to 
gain  any  advantage  over  it.     Maria  Theresa  raised  her 
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monarchy,  during  the  forty  years  of  her  reign,  from  the 
most  dreadful  crisis,  and  from  the  still  greater  diffi- 
culties of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  to  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  vigor  which  rendered  it  the  greatest  empire 
in  Europe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ELIZABETH,   EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

[A.  D.  1741.]  In  Russia,  the  child  Ivan  bore  the 
title  of  Emperor  ;  Ernest  of  Biren  administered  the  re- 
gency ;  while  the  Emperor's  father,  Antony  Ulrich, 
carried  the  stafT  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces, 
but  was  entirely  governed  by  the  Field-marshal  General, 
Count  of  Miinnich.  The  Regent  committed  the  error 
of  offending  this  important  and  ambitious  man ;  in  the 
cabinet  he  opposed  Count  BestuchefF  to  the  Chancel- 
lor Ostermann ;  he  displeased  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror, by  his  pride  ;  and  neglected  to  employ  any  means 
for  his  own  security.  Miinnich,  who  easily  found 
means  to  lull  Biren  into  security,  promised  the  Princess- 
mother  to  release  her  from  his  authority.  Miinnich 
repaired,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  her  chambef : 
she  commanded  the  palace-guard  to  follow,  who  readily 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  old  General.  They  broke  into 
the  apartments,  where  Biren  and  his  wife  were  asleep 
in  the  utmost  security.  Biren  started  up,  and  attempt- 
ed to  resist ;  but  he  was  gagged,  bound,  and  conveyed 
to  the  palace  of  the  Princess-mother.  They  also  be- 
gan to  carry  his  wife  to  the  same  place ;  but  finding 
her  too  heavy,  threw  her,  half  naked,  into  the  snow. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Regent  was  imprisoned  at 
Schliisselburg ;  and  thus  ended  the  power  of  a  man 
who  had,  in  fact,  governed  Russia,  eleven  years,  mere- 
ly because  he  was  beloved  by  Anna  Ivanovna. 

Anna,  the  Princess-mother,  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  regent ;   Miinnich  became  minister  of  war ;   Oster- 
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mann  remained  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  and  naval 
departments ;  and  Tscherkaskoy  and  Golof  kyn  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  the  interior.  Bat  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  Miinnich  was  mortified,  when  he  perceived 
that  all  things  were  not  conducted  implicitly  according 
to  his  will,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  complicated 
relations  of  the  different  powers.  The  King  of  Prussia 
obtained,  by  means  of  Winterfeld,  a  cousin  of  Miin- 
nich, a  promise  of  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  Russian 
troops,  for  his  defence ;  but  the  Austrian  minister,  the 
Marchese  di  Botta  Adorno,  and  Count  Lynar,  minister 
of  Saxony,  against  the  will  of  Miinnich,  procured  a  re- 
newal and  confirmation  of  the  alliance  with  Austria. 
This  induced  the  Minister  of  war  to  request  his  dismis- 
sion ;  but  his  vanity  was  excessively  mortified,  when  he 
received  it. 

Before  he  could  recover  himself  from  his  vexation, 
a  surgeon,  belonging  to  the  French  colony  at  Celle,  in 
the  territory  of  Hanover,  who  had  formerly  been  ban- 
ished to  Casan,  and  who  was  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  tri- 
umphed over  the  policy  of  Ostermann :  obliged  Miin- 
nich to  submit  to  the  same  treatment  to  which  that 
General  had  formerly  subjected  Ernest  of  Biren ;  over- 
threw the  Austrian  party  ;  and  changed  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne. 

This  man  was  named  Lestocq.  He  gained  the  af- 
fection of  the  bodyguard  of  Preobraschensky  for  Eliz- 
abeth, by  means  of  money.  The  Princess  lived  in  a 
perfectly  confidential  manner  with  these  soldiers  ;  walk- 
ed about  leaning  on  their  arms,  and  allowed  them  the 
most  familiar  liberties. 

These  occurrences  were  known  in  England  and  at 
Brussels.  The  Regent  was  warned  of  her  danger,  but 
she  was  indolent  and  romantic ;  and,  instead  of  taking 
any  precautions,  amused  herself,  and  a  young  lady 
named  Mengden,  with  plans  for  her  conduct  when  she 
should  become  unfortunate.  She  made  no  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  to  her  husband,  whose  rude  un- 
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derstanding  was  repulsive  to  her  sensibility.  In  the 
night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  Elizabeth  made 
a  vow  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  that,  if  see  should  become 
Empress,  she  would  never  shed  blood.  She  adorned 
herself  with  the  Order  of  Catharine  her  mother ;  seated 
herself  on  a  sledge  ;  and  drove,  accompanied  by  Lestocq 
and  the  Chamberlain  WoronzofF,  to  the  guard  of  Pre- 
obraschensky.  Lestocq  called  out,  aloud,  "  Long  live 
the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great ;  long  live  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  !"  Every  voice  reechoed  the  cry  :  the  most 
devoted  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  dispersed  them- 
selves, in  order  to  arrest  the  cabinet  ministers ;  thirty 
men  secured  the  persons  of  the  Emperor's  parents ; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  all  the  regiments  pres- 
ent swore  allegiance  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth. 

Anna,  Antony  Ulrich,  and  their  unfortunate  son  Ivan, 
were  soon  conveyed  to  a  fortress.  Six  years  after- 
wards, Ivan  was  separated  from  his  parents,  and  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  at  Schliisselburg,  where  he  was  for 
a  long  time  excluded  from  the  light  of  day,  and  was 
guarded  by  two  officers,  who  dared  not  speak  to  him. 
His  mother  died ;  but  Ulrich  lived  thirty  years,  in  a 
desert  in  the  northern  region.  The  Chancellor  Oster- 
mann  and  General  Miinnich  were  condemned;  the 
former  to  be  beheaded  and  the  latter  to  be  quartered : 
and  they  both  displayed,  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances, a  fortitude  worthy  of  their  names.  Their  lives 
were,  however,  spared  at  the  place  of  execution.  The 
Chancellor  died,  in  solitude,  a  few  years  afterwards,  at 
Beresow,  in  Siberia,  whither  he  had  been  banished. 
Miinnich,  the  conqueror  of  Dantzic  and  Oczakoff,  passed 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  miserable  village  of  Pe- 
lim,  situated  under  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  and 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  is  frozen  over,  during  sev- 
en months  of  the  year.  Their  wealth,  the  reward  of 
forty  years'  service,  was  confiscated :  each  was  allowed 
to  make  only  one  request,  previous  to  his  banishment. 
Miinnich  wished  to  be  permitted  to  retain  his  domestic 
13* 
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chaplain  ;  and  the  Chancellor  asked  to  be  supplied  with 
Hungarian  wine. 

The  surgeon  Lestocq,  who  had  been  appointed  privy 
counsellor,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Count  of  the 
empire,  by  the  Bavarian  Emperor,  Charles  the  Seventh, 
retained  the  favor  of  the  Empress,  seven  years.  Charles 
Peter  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Holstein,  son  of  Anna  the  sister 
of  the  Empress,  was  declared  successor,  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  the  throne,  invested  with  the  title  of. 
Grand  Duke,  [A.  D.  1742,]  and  married  to  Sophia  Au- 
gusta, Princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  [A.  D.  1744,]  who 
took  the  Greek  name  of  Catharina  Alexievna.  This 
transaction  was  conducted  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
through  the  influence  of  Lestocq. 

The  Chancellor  BestuchefT,  who  was  jealous  of  this 
favorite,  insinuated  to  the  Empress  that  Lestocq  had 
now  attached  himself  to  the  interest  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  might  possibly  urge  the  latter  to  attempt  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne  during  her  life  ;  and  on  this  sus- 
picion, in  the  eighth  year  after  Lestocq  had  raised  her 
to  the  empire,  Elizabeth,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very 
gracious  audience,  gave  orders  for  his  banishment  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  property.     [A.  D.  1748.] 

The  alliance  with  Austria  was  renewed  about  this 
time  ;  and  Bestucheff  sent  thirty  thousand  Russians  to 
the  Rhine,  in  order  to  compel  France  to  consent  to  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  had  been  con- 
cluded, five  years  before,  by  the  treaty  of  Abo.  The 
Swedes  had  lost  Helsingford,  Wilmanstrand,  Kymene- 
gorod,  and  Nyslot :  the  war  had  been  badly  conducted, 
on  their  part.  Count  Arvod  Horn,  the  author  of  the 
free  constitution  of  Sweden,  promoted  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  with  all  the  influence  of  his  party.  He  knew 
that  Russia  favored  an  aristocracy,  which  would  ren- 
der Sweden  less  enterprising  in  the  pursuit  of  external 
commerce  ;  and  believed  that  this  form  of  government 
would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
districts,  which  were  now  abandoned,  still  retained  the 
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language  and  institutions  of  Sweden.  The  districts 
of  Kymene  are  still  under  the  administration  of  their 
Lagman ;  they  pay  to  the  Russians  a  capitation  and 
house  tax  of  twelve  thousand  roubles ;  but  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  their  manners  still  retains  its  influence,  in 
their  unvaried  and  solitary  existence. 

In  order  to  propitiate  the  court  of  Russia,  the  above- 
mentioned  Charles  Peter  Ulrich,  nephew  of  the  Em- 
press, was  chosen  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  This  Prince  had  now  the  choice  of  two 
crowns ;  and  his  evil  destiny  led  him  to  prefer  that  of 
Russia.  The  states  of  Sweden  united  their  votes  in 
favor  of  his  cousin  Frederick,  the  nephew  of  that  Duke 
of  Holstein  in  whose  behalf  Charles  the  Twelfth  had 
originally  undertaken  his  wars. 
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In  the  war  caused  by  the  succession  of  Charles  the 
Sixth,  in  which  Italy  was  involved,  the  Austrian  Gen- 
eral Botta  had  taken  possession  of  Genoa,  by  surprise  ; 
and  England  supported  the  Corsicans,  in  their  struggles 
for  freedom,  against  the  Genoese.  But  Genoa,  doubt- 
less under  secret  influence,  was  suddenly  restored  to  its 
former  independence,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  by  the 
exertions  of  its  citizens ;  and  was  maintained,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  its  liberty,  by  Boufflers  and  Richelieu,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  power  of  France.  [A.  D.  1745.] 
The  Corsicans,  even  after  their  leader  Gaflbri  had  been 
murdered,  supported  a  well-regulated  resistance,  until 
young  Pasquale  Paoli,  by  his  courage,  intelligence,  and 
popularity,  gave  new  strength  to  their  party,  and  offered 
them  in  himself  a  leader  universally  beloved.  He  pre- 
pared the  last  period  of  glory  for  his  country,  before  his 
name  became  celebrated  in  Europe. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS     WAR. 


Disputes  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  Acadia  and 
Canada  gave  occasion  to  a  new  war  between  England 
and  France,  of  which,  however,  the  real  cause  lay  in 
the  reliance  of  the  former  country  on  its  own  superior- 
ity. Certain  party  leaders  promoted  this  opinion,  for 
their  own  purposes ;  national  hatred  produced  an  al- 
teration in  the  relative  disposition  of  parties ;  and  the 
opposition  became  clamorous  for  war. 

While  the  sober  wishes  of  the  English  were  satisfied 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  opulence,  and  before  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  immense  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  had  produced  habits  of  capricious  and  licen- 
tious profusion  in  its  possessors,  and  discontent  and  sel- 
fish avarice  among  others,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners,  the  English  were  willing  to  pur- 
sue the  pacific  policy  of  Walpole.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration,  the  impatience  of  the  commercial 
part  of  the  community  had  obliged  him  to  enter  into 
the  short  war  with  Spain ;  and  in  the  year  in  which 
the  battle  of  Dettingen  took  place,  and  nearly  at  the 
moment  when  the  English  declared  war  separately 
against  the  Bourbons,  a  succession  of  contests  began  in 
India,  which  lasted  eighteen  years.  The  animosity 
between  the  two  nations  was  exasperated  by  the  at- 
tempt, made  by  the  French,  to  raise  Charles  Stuart,  the 
Pretender,  to  the  throne  of  the  British  islands.  The 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  did  not,  in  fact,  put  an  end  to 
the  war  carried  on  in  India ;  and  the  ancient  disputes, 
concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  French  colony  of 
Canada,  and  the  British  settlement  of  Acadia,  in  Amer- 
ica, were  perpetuated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  English, 
and  the  hopes  and  artifices  of  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Agreements  relating  to  American  concerns,  between 
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European  ministers,  had  been  concluded,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  the  Spanish  war  of 
succession,  during  which  the  maritime  powers  had  dis- 
played an  unexpected  degree  of  vigor,  the  attention  of 
the  cabinets  had  been  first  directed  to  the  advantages 
of  commerce  and  the  colonies,  as  the  sources  of  this 
new  power  :  but  the  greater  number  of  the  statesmen, 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  courts  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  continental  interests,  had  only 
confused  ideas  on  such  subjects.  In  the  eager  haste 
for  peace,  in  which  the  treaty  was  concluded,  Acadia 
had  been  transferred  to  the  English  with  the  "  ancient 
boundaries,"  of  that  country,  though  the  boundaries  of 
Acadia  had  never  been  determined  :  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  this  affair  remained  a  subject  of  con- 
test, until  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  at  which  time, 
it  was  declared,  that  all  matters  relative  to  America 
should  be  replaced  on  the  footing  on  which  they  "  were, 
or  ought  to  have  been,"  previously  to  the  war. 

The  King  of  England,  whose  attention  was  suffi- 
ciently occupied  with  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  took  no  particular  interest  in  these 
matters ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  nation, 
especially  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  most 
learned  and  intelligent  minister  of  his  age,  regarded 
the  continental  affairs  of  Europe  as  foreign  to  their  in- 
terests. The  merchants  confirmed  the  public  in  this 
opinion.  The  profits  of  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
were  so  great  and  rapid,  that  the  commerce  of  the 
North,  and  even  that  of  the  Levant,  were  neglected. 
Such  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  these  points, 
when  the  commissaries  proceeded,  agreeably  to  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  arrange  matters  on  a  rea- 
sonable footing  in  Acadia. 

Rouille,  the  French  minister  of  marine,  forbade  Jon- 
quiere,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  to  claim  any  thing 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  King ;  but  commanded 
him  to  maintain  his  just  rights.  The  principal  ques- 
tion related  to  the  communication  between  Quebec,  the 
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capital  of  Canada,  and  Isle  Royale,  with  Louisiana, 
which  passed  through  the  isthmus  of  Acadia,  and  be- 
hind the  English  colonies,  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
mountains  :  a  road,  which  was  likely  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  colonies,  in  time  T>f  war.  The  negotia- 
tions were  slowly  conducted ;  and  the  English  soon 
found  occasion  to  complain  of  some  petty  aggressions 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  protested  that  they  pre- 
ferred a  state  of  open  war.  [A.  D.  1754.]  An  order 
was  unexpectedly  sent  to  General  Braddock,  to  take 
possession,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  colonies,  of  the  districts  in 
dispute ;  for  thus  the  object,  which  the  Governor  of 
Canada  appeared  to  be  accomplishing,  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  by  a  succession  of  petty  enterprises,  would 
be  at  once  effected,  in  favor  of  the  English.  As  this 
resolution,  however,  was  not  communicated  to  the  court 
of  France,  the  impartial  states  of  Europe  regarded  it 
as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  This  occurrence  ef- 
fected a  total  alteration  in  the  political  system. 

England  wished  to  carry  on  the  war  by  sea  only,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  in  which  she  had  been 
involved  before  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  to  which  Holland  was  exposed. 
It  was  thought  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  war  by 
land,  that  Maria  Theresa  should  keep  no  army  in  Flan- 
ders, that  might  give  occasion  to  hostilities  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  difficult  to  provide  other  means  for 
the  protection  of  Hanover,  where  the  King  of  France 
had  it  in  his  power  to  compel  the  English  to  employ  a 
land  army.  The  court  of  St.  James,  therefore,  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  placing  the  electorate  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Prussia ;  because  Frederick  was  in  amicable  re- 
lations with  France,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  would 
be  sufficiently  near  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  was 
possessed  of  a  competent  force.  He  was  to  be  assisted, 
in  that  case,  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  his  brother- 
in-law,  by  the  Landgrave  William  the  Eighth,  who 
was  a  great  statesman,  and  whose  troops  were  of  the 
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best  description ;  and  by  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  Empress 
of  Russia. 

Upon  this  plan,  France  would  be  compelled  to  carry 
on  the  war  by  sea ;  on  which  element  the  power  of 
England  was  superior.  The  court  of  Versailles  was 
extremely  offended  with  Frederick,  for  lending  himself 
to  the  plans  of  Britain.  The  court  of  Vienna  perceived 
this  dissatisfaction,  and  hoped,  by  means  of  it,  to  com- 
pel the  King  of  Prussia  to  restore  Silesia  :  for  the  imperi- 
al court  not  only  had  not  forgotten  that  loss,  but  imag- 
ined it  perceived  indications  that  Frederick  designed  to 
obtain  Lausitz  and  Saxony,  in  order  to  confirm  his  pow- 
er, and  to  indemnify  the  Elector,  who  was  also  King 
of  Poland,  by  the  conquest  of  Bohemia.  The  wish  of 
the  court  of  Dresden,  to  confirm  a  royal  crown  on  the 
head  of  its  chief,  was  well  known ;  and  the  latter  ap- 
peared too  feeble  to  oppose  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  success  of  this  undertaking 
would  have  deprived  Austria  of  its  seat  in  the  electoral 
college,  and  have  rendered  Frederick  the  actual  master 
of  the  empire.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  most  desirable  object  to  bring  the  difference 
between  Prussia  and  France  to  an  open  rupture  ;  by 
which  means,  France  would  also  obtain  the  advantage 
of  involving  England  in  a  war  by  land. 

[A.  D.  1756.]  Induced  by  these  motives,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  after  the  jealousy  between  the 
Habsburgs  and  the  Capets  had  commenced,  France  and 
Austria  laid  aside  their  ancient  animosity,  and  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  of  alliance. 

This  unexpected  occurrence  affected  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  In  the  empire,  the  imperialists  and  the 
partisans  of  France  were  united  ;  and  the  majority  ad- 
verse to  Frederick.  The  interest  of  the  Swedish  roy- 
alists, or  the  court  party  of  the  successors  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  coincided  with  those  of  the  Austrians ;  and 
the  influence  of  France  was  so  great  in  the  imperial 
council,  that  it  proclaimed  war  against  the  King  of 
Prussia  without  even  consulting  the  Diet.     The  Em- 
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press  of  Russia,  who  was  to  have  assisted  Frederick  in 
the  protection  of  Hanover,  became,  both  as  the  ally  of 
Austria,  and  because  he  had  personally  offended  her, 
his  bitterest  enemy.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  in-v 
duced,  under  these  favorable  circumstances,  to  declare 
himself,  also,  against  Prussia.  He  had  fourteen  thous- 
and excellent  troops  ;  but  it  was  suspected  that  their 
officers  had  been  frequently  appointed,  less  from  regard 
to  their  qualifications  than  through  the  influence  of  wo- 
men and  favorites,  whose  interest  they  had  secured  by 
presents,  or  commanded  by  means  of  debts  incurred  at 
play,  or  by  other  fascinations.  The  finances  were  in 
the  most  wretched  condition :  the  King  of  Poland  hard- 
ly knew  how  much  they  were  exhausted,  by  hunting 
parties,  by  the  expenses  of  his  table,  his  horses,  operas, 
and  dancers ;  and.  above  all,  through  his  inattention  to 
the  proceedings  of  his  ministers  and  favorites. 

The  South  of  Europe  maintained  its  neutrality.  Dur- 
ing the  long  illness  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  his 
wife,  a  Princess  of  Portugal,  possessed  the  chief  influ- 
ence :  and  she  was  favorable  to  the  English,  who  wished 
to  avoid  a  war  by  land.  The  court  of  Portugal  was  in 
the  same  interest ;  and  Don  Carlos,  King  of  Naples  and 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  was  as  little 
inclined  to  commit  his  prospects  to  the  uncertain  for- 
tune of  war. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  peace ;  for,  as  long  as  his  neighbors  were 
united  among  themselves,  and  neither  of  them  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  venal  alliances  against  the  rest, 
his  power  was  insufficient  to  effect  any  object  of  impor- 
tance. Almost  all  the  other  powers  were  united  against 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR. 

The  war  began,  on  the  part  of  Frederick,  [A.  D. 
1756,]  with  the  victories  of  Lowositz  and  Prague ;  and 
he  compensated  the  calamity  of  Kollin,  at  Rossbach  and 
Lissa.  The  arms  of  the  English  were  at  first  so  unfor- 
tunate, that  many  were  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of 
their  country;  [A.  D.  1757;]  but  they  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  wonderful  series  of  victories  and  conquests. 
Frederick  was  often  obliged  to  remain,  for  a  while,  in- 
active ;  and  even  his  achievements  augmented  only  his 
reputation  :  his  veteran  warriors  gained  his  victories  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  blood.  Mean-while,  the  English 
were  excited,  by  every  consideration,  to  employ,  in  the 
defence  of  their  country  and  the  pursuit  of  revenge, 
those  inexhaustible  resources,  which  their  national 
strength  and  talents  afforded  them. 

Admiral  Boscawen  captured  many  French  vessels ; 
[A.  D.  1756  ;]  but  this  served  only  to  irritate  the  enemy. 
General  Braddock,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  tactics, 
but  wanted  the  talent,  of  Frederick,  and  who  was  nei- 
ther sufficiently  familiar  with  his  enemy  nor  with  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  to  carry  on  his 
operations,  was  defeated  and  killed :  and  the  English 
lost  the  alliance  of  the  brave  Iroquois,  together  with 
Fort  Oswego.  In  Europe,  Byng  lost  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca, about  the  same  time :  and  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
tyrannical  Prince  of  Hindostan  insulted  the  nation,  and 
enclosed  some  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens  in  the 
Black  Hole,  at  Calcutta. 

In  the  following  year,  [A.  D.  1757,]  two  thousand 
Englishmen  were  made  prisoners  in  Fort  William  Hen- 
ry, and  many  of  them  were  scalped.  The  unfortunate 
result  of  an  attempt  upon  Louisburg,  and  of  another 
against  St.  Malo  ;  and  a  factious  spirit  among  the  army, 
iv.  14  u.  H. 
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the  parliament,  the  cabinet,  and  the  people,  produced 
a  state  of  general  dejection.  While  the  fleet  was  car- 
rying on  the  war  with  ill  success  on  the  waters  of  the 
New  World,  the  troops  of  France  were  assembled  in 
great  force  on  their  own  coasts,  as  if  they  meditated 
an  invasion  of  England  itself.  In  Germany,  Marshal 
d'Etrees  defeated  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  son  of 
the  King.  This  Prince  had  adopted  erroneous  meas- 
ures, and  was  obliged,  by  Marshal  Richelieu,  to  submit 
to  the  convention  of  Closter  Seven  ;  by  which  his  army 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  Hanover  was 
in  reality  abandoned  to  the  French. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  great  Frederick,  after  having 
disarmed  the  Saxons  at  Pirna,  defeated  Browne  near 
Lowositz,  and  beaten  an  advantageously-posted  enemy 
at  Prague,  now  saw  the  Austrians  before  him  on  the 
heights  of  Planian  and  Kollin  ;  learned  that  the  Rus- 
sian troops  were  conquering  Prussia ;  and  that  the  army 
of  France,  now  no  longer  engaged  with  the  English, 
was  approaching  against  him,  in  conjunction  with  the 
imperial  forces,  through  Thuringen.  At  this  conjunc- 
ture, he  sacrificed  the  flower  of  his  troops.  Pomerania 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes ;  the  whole  power  of  Austria 
poured  itself  down  upon  Silesia  ;  Berlin  was  laid  under 
contribution  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  Bevern  de- 
livered up  Breslau.  In  this  extreme  emergency,  Fred- 
erick scarcely  expected  to  acquire  any  further  fame, 
except  that  of  not  surviving  the  fall  of  his  greatness ; 
and  of  meeting  his  death,  like  Mithridates,  on  the  ruins 
of  his  former  victories.  In  England,  disgrace,  terror, 
and  confusion,  produced  universal  despondency. 

In  this  crisis,  it  was  manifested  that  the  destiny  of 
states  depends  less  upon  the  extent  of  their  power, 
than  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  few  great  individuals, 
who  possess  the  talent  of  employing  and  increasing 
their  resources,  and  of  animating  the  national  energies. 
For,  although  neither  Prussia  nor  England  gained  a 
friend  or  lost  an  enemy  ;  and  though  neither  the  French 
nor  the  Austrians  had  met  with  any  enfeebling  disas- 
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ter ;  yet,  by  the  achievements  of  Frederick,  of  his  broth- 
er. Prince  Henry,  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  and  General  Wolfe,  both  the  Prussian  King 
and  the  English  nation  were,  in  a  surprisingly  short  pe- 
riod, raised  from  the  depths  of  calamity  to  a  degree  of 
greatness  and  splendor,  superior  to  any  that  had  been 
displayed  by  England  or  Prussia,  in  any  former  age. 

William  Pitt  combined  all  the  methods  of  warfare. 
He  found  the  German  war  already  commenced,  and 
therefore  prosecuted  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  carried 
on  his  operations  in  America,  on  the  coasts  of  that  con- 
tinent, and  in  the  East  Indies.  Calcutta  was  stormed 
and  captured,  with  equal  rapidity  ;  and  Chander-nagor, 
defended  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery 
and  twelve  hundred  men,  held  out  not  more  than  three 
hours.  All  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  the  coast  of  Orixa,  were 
occupied  by  the  English.  These  acquisitions  were  made 
by  Admiral  Watson,  and  by  Lord  Clive,  the  victor  of 
Plassey,  a  man  of  a  cool,  comprehensive,  and  daring 
spirit,  and  who  triumphed  over  the  immense  resources 
of  the  enemy  and  the  difficulties  of  the  climate,  with 
less  difficulty  than  others  have  experienced  in  making 
a  journey  in  that  country.  Cumming  and  Marsh,  in  the 
mean  time,  led  their  companions  in  arms  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  coast  of  Senegal ;  and  Commodore  Keppel 
took  possession  of  that  of  Goree.  In  America,  Admiral 
Boscawen  burned  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  harbor  of 
Louisburg,  and  compelled  the  town  to  surrender.  Fron- 
tenac  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bradstreet ;  and  fifteen 
of -the  savage  tribes,  through  the  mediation  of  Tidyn- 
scung,  sent  the  belt  of  peace  to  the  English,  together 
with  two  hundred  deputies,  with  their  women  and  child- 
ren. 

Ticonderoga,  however,  still  held  out  for  the  French ; 
Forbes  fought  unsuccessfully  at  Fort  du  Quesne ;  and 
the  lamented  Howe  fell  at  Crown  Point.  Pitt  now 
resolved  to  make  a  universal  attack  on  the  power  of 
the  French  in  America,  both  by  land  and  water.  Am- 
herst took  Ticonderoga :  the  capture  of  Crown  Point 
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soon  opened  Lake  Champlain ;  and  Saunders  ascend- 
ed the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  appeared  before  Que- 
bec. In  the  higher  districts, — where  this  river,  already 
increased  to  a  great  size,  by  the  waters  of  Lakes  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  precipitates  itself 
in  thunder  over  the  rocks,  from  an  elevation  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  feet, — Sir  W.  Johnson  captured 
Fort  Niagara  and  threatened  Montreal.  The  French, 
thus  attacked  on  every  side,  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  power  and  enthusiasm  of  the  enemy.  Quebec  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  James  Wolfe, — a  young  hero,  whose 
name  is  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
those  of  the  Grecian  annals :  a  man  of  extraordinary 
acuteness  and  energy  of  mind,  whose  soul  was  equally 
superior  to  pride  and  suspicion,  and  who,  in  his  virtues, 
perhaps  in  his  magnanimity,  but  especially  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  closely  resembled  Epaminon- 
das.  Saunders  was  returning  with  the  lifeless  body, 
when,  on  approaching  his  native  country,  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  were 
preparing  for  a  decisive  engagement  in  the  bay  of 
Quiberon.  He  arrived,  however,  only  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  decisive  victory  obtained  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
over  Admiral  Conflans.  The  conquest  of  Quebec,  the 
defence  of  that  city  by  Murray,  the  occupation  of 
Montreal,  of  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Tobago,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Dominica ;  and  the  East-Indian  conquests 
of  Guzurat,  Arcott,  Caracal,  and  Pondicherry,  were  the 
consequences  and  fruits  of  these  great  actions.  Spain, 
as  we  shall  afterward  find,  at  length  took  up  arms  on 
the  part  of  France ;  upon  which,  Albemarle  and  Po- 
cock,  by  conquering  the  Havanna,  and  Draper,  by 
taking  possession  of  Manilla,  crowned  the  achievements 
of  the  war.  The  prize  of  military  science,  of  courage, 
of  perseverance,  and  of  eloquence,  was  never  more 
gloriously  contested,  even  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  nor  did  fortune  ever  display  so  many  miracles 
as  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

Frederick  was  engaged  with  the  armies  of  Austria, 
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which  were  generally  well  commanded ;  with  the  French, 
who  were  masters  in  the  science  of  war,  and  irresistible 
in  their  attack ;  with  the  immovable  perseverance  of 
the  Russians ;  and  with  the  troops  of  the  empire  and 
of  Sweden,  which  continually  increased  the  numbers 
of  his  enemies,  and  occasionally  threw  him  into  per- 
plexity, by  dividing  his  force.  He  had  lost  the  battle 
of  Planian,  and  had  been  deprived  of  Dessau,  Schwe- 
rin,  Winterfeld,  and  of  the  flower  of  the  warriors  who 
had  grown  up  with  him.  Equally  prepared  for  victory 
or  death,  he  hastened  back  from  Planian  to  Saxony ; 
saw  and  defeated  Soubise  and  Hildburghausen  at  Ross- 
bach  ;  dispersed  their  armies,  flew  to  Silesia,  and,  in 
four  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  obtained  the 
far  more  important  victory  of  Lissa.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  men  had  been  opposed,  in  this  campaign,  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  without  being  able  to 
conquer  them ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the  King  was 
able  to  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  the 
allies  in  Westphalia. 

The  old  Landgrave,  William  of  Hesse  Cassel,  had 
instructed  some  officers,  worthy  of  himself,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  certain  infringements  of  the  treaty  of  Clos- 
ter  Seven,  to  which  the  arrogant  conquerors  easily 
gave  occasion,  and  to  declare  that  convention  at  an 
end.  This  secret  commission  was  executed  with  ad- 
mirable spirit,  by  General  Wutgenau.  The  troops  of 
Brunswick  were  obliged  to  follow  his  example,  and 
Frederick  sent  reenforcements,  together  with  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  the  brother  of  the  Duke.  The  lat- 
ter gained  over  his  brother,  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  whose  acuteness,  presence  of  mind,  and 
popularity,  were  rewarded  with  so  much  success,  par- 
ticularly in  petty  wars,  that  he  was  esteemed,  even  in 
the  bloom  of  his  youth,  as  one  of  the  great  command- 
ers of  Germany.  Ferdinand,  a  general  endowed  with 
great  talents,  true  heroism,  and  exalted  virtues,  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  at  the  head  of  a 
14* 
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new  army  of  the  allies,  inspired  by  him  with  the  thirst 
of  revenge. 

The  Russians,  under  Apraxin,  defeated  General  Leh- 
wald,  at  Grossyagerndorff,  and  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  Count  Bestucheff  had  advised 
the  Empress  to  undertake  this  war  ;  but  as  that  Princess 
fell  ill,  at  the  moment  of  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  the 
Minister,  who  dreaded  the  dispositions  of  her  successor, 
interrupted  the  progress  of  Apraxin,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  his  friendship  and  presence  in  Peters- 
burg. This  proceeding  was  represented  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  light  to  the  Empress,  who  displaced 
the  Minister,  and  banished  him  into  a  desert  beyond 
Moscow. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  and  the  Austrian  General  Haddick  had 
laid  Berlin  under  contribution  ;  but,  in  the  following 
year,  the  King  appeared  in  Moravia,  and  carried  terror 
into  the  midst  of  the  archduchy.  In  a  similar  manner, 
the  fortune  of  war  had  undergone  such  a  change,  that 
France  was  compelled,  only  a  year  after  the  period 
when  she  intended  to  make  a  descent  in  England,  to 
seek  the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Denmark. 

The  French  took  the  utmost  pains  to  introduce  the 
tactics  of  the  Prussians  into  their  army.  But  it  is. im- 
possible for  a  people  of  a  totally  different  character,  in 
a  very  short  time  to  adopt  that  which  requires  the  study 
of  many  years ;  to  acquire  dexterity,  without  long 
practice  ;  or  to  comprehend  the  secret  of  the  simplest 
and  most  essential  particulars,  without  much  reflection. 
The  forms  were  imitated ;  but  the  errors  of  disorder, 
impatience,  contempt  of  the  enemy,  presumption,  and, 
above  all,  the  unfortunate  choice  of  commanders,  which 
was  chiefly  determined  by  court  intrigue,  retained  their 
destructive  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian 
army  was  in  an  excellent  condition,  with  respect  to  the 
talents  of  its  officers  and  the  judicious  employment  of 
/them  ;  a  point  to  which  Prince  Lichtenstein  had  devot- 
ed himself  with  patriotic  industry,  and  at  the  expense 
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of  considerable  sacrifices.  Laudon  had  already  enter- 
ed upon  the  glorious  career  in  which  he  obtained  the 
respect  of  Frederick,  beyond  all  others.  He  displayed 
the  most  distinguished  talents,  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  plans,  and  in  the  boldness  with  which  they 
were  executed  :  he  put  the  King  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  taken  prisoner  at  Hochkirch  ;  Fouquet  fell  into 
his  hands,  at  Landshut ;  and  he  relieved  Olmutz,  by 
the  capture  of  the  enemy's  convoys.  In  proportion  to 
the  duration  of  the  war,  Laudon  acquired  increasing 
confidence  ;  and  the  King  found  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  advantage  over  the  Austrians  ;  who, 
even  after  the  battle  of  Torgau,  which  was  probably 
the  most  hardly  gained  of  all  his  victories,  still  appear- 
ed unconquered.  Pomerania,  the  Marks,  and  Sile- 
sia, were  annually  inundated,  by  swarms  of  Russians. 
Their  battalions  stood  immovable,  their  march  was  ac- 
companied by  devastation,  and  preceded  by  the  terrors 
of  barbarity.  They  burned  Custrin ;  the  victory  of 
Zorndorf,  which  the  King  owed  to  Seidlitz,  was  difficult 
and  bloody  ;  and  he  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depres- 
sion, when,  after  the  disaster  of  Kollin,  he  lost  the  great 
battle  of  Cunnersdorf  against  the  Russians,  and  his  res- 
idence fell  into  their  hands.  What  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  these  commanders  had  been  as  in- 
vincible by  every  other  metal,  as  by  iron  ? 

It  was  particularly  fortunate  for  Frederick,  that,  while 
he  was  hastening  from  one  hostile  army,  to  oppose  an- 
other, he  could  be  secure  that  his  brother,  Prince  Hen- 
ry, would  omit  no  means  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
former  ;  that  he  never  despised  a  conquered  enemy ; 
and  that  he  never  failed,  in  the  day  of  battle,  to  dis- 
play proofs  of  his  heroism  to  those  to  whom  he  was  be- 
fore unknown. 

The  last  campaigns  were  carried  on  with  less  spirit. 
Both  sides  were  exhausted  by  their  previous  efforts,  and 
the  party  which  was  desirous  of  peace  endeavored  to 
avert  such  occurrences  as  might  revive  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy. 
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The  power  of  France  was  diminished,  not  so  much 
by  the  effects  of  the  war,  as  of  the  incomprehensible 
errors  of  the  administration  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
[A.  D.  1761.]  A  family  compact  was  concluded  with 
Spain ;  and  it  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  obtain 
peace,  that  she  should  attack  Portugal^  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  diversion  of  the  forces  of  England,  its 
ally,  or  of  compelling  the  latter  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  A  war  with  Spain  was  by  no  means  disagreeable 
to  Pitt,  the  English  minister  of  state,  as  the  means  of 
animating  the  nation,  (which  was  oppressed  with  the 
expenses  of  the  war,)  by  the  capture  of  a  rich  booty. 
He  was  inclined  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  France,  on 
condition  that  the  court  of  Versailles  should  not  inter- 
fere in  the  relations  of  London  and  Madrid:  but  as 
France  was  prevented  by  the  family  compact  from  con- 
senting to  this  proposal,  and  as  England  was  equally 
incapable  of  abandoning  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  work 
of  pacification  was  delayed. 

After  the  family  compact  was  concluded,  Don  Joseph, 
King  of  Portugal,  was  summoned  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  allies,  for  the  restoration  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  open  his 
ports,  exclusively,  to  those  powers  ;  in  return  for  which 
piece  of  complaisance,  they  were  to  take  him  under  their 
protection.  Oeyras,  Marquis  of  Pombal,  his  prime 
minister,  was  aware  of  the  evils  which  oppressed  Por- 
tugal, and  is  said  to  have  been  inclined  to  deliver  his 
country  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  English,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is,  however,  doubtful, 
whether  his  anxiety  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  advan- 
tage of  himself  or  of  his  country.  He  persecuted  the 
nobles,  who  might  have  contended  with  him  for  the 
possession  of  the  first  office  in  the  state  ;  and,  though 
his  administration  lasted  twenty-five  years,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  materially  increased  the  internal  power 
of  the  country.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  refusing  to  agree  to  the  propositions  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon :  for  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
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expose  Portugal  and  the  Brazils  to  the  hostility  of  the 
English,  who  were  at  this  period  victorious  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

This  refusal  produced  a  declaration  of  war,  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  against  the  court  of  Lisbon  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  the  war  was  worse 
conducted.  Since  the  time  when  every  respectable 
citizen,  provided  he  was  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  had  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor,  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  good  fortune  and  the  honor  of  exemption 
from  the  service,  the  military  profession  had  sunk  into 
extreme  decay.  The  troops  were  compelled  to  assem- 
ble by  force ;  a  period  of  four  years'  slavery  in  Africa 
was  proclaimed  as  the  punishment  of  those  who  should 
absent  themselves  ;  and  three  years  of  service,  without 
pay,  as  the  penalty  of  such  magistrates  as  should  en- 
courage desertion  ;  while  exemption  from  the  service 
was  the  reward  of  an  information.  The  more  unpopu- 
lar these  proceedings  were,  the  more  inclined  were  the 
ecclesiastics  and  magistrates  to  favor  the  transgression 
of  the  orders.  The  youth  fled  into  the  mountainous 
and  desert  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  people  of  Cata- 
lonia threatened  an  insurrection  ;  though  that  province 
contributed  the  most  numerous  and  effective  soldiers, 
as  soon  as  these  odious  regulations  were  withdrawn. 
The  army  was  at  length  assembled,  with  great  difficulty, 
and  marched  toward  the  frontiers :  but  it  was  deficient 
in  provisions,  tents,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
The  commanders  were  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  attacked  it  on  the  strongest  point.  The  army 
of  the  Kino-  of  Portugal  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand 
infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry :  but  these  troops 
had  already  served  fourteen  months,  without  pay ;  the 
government  owed  four  hundred  thousand  crusadoes  to 
the  contractors  who  had  supplied  the  bread  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  preceding  year ;  the  discipline  was  such  as 
might  be  expected,  in  an  army  destitute  both  of  pay 
and  bread  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvanta- 
ges, it  appeared  less  hopeless  to  lead  this  army  against 
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that  of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  thrice  as  numerous, 
than  to  subject  Goa  and  Brazil  to  the  danger  to  which 
they  must  be  exposed,  if  a  rupture  should  take  place 
with  England. 

Portugal  was  defended  by  its  natural  advantages,  and 
not  by  its  military  force.  The  progress  of  the  Span- 
iards was  retarded,  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
roads,  by  the  ancient  antipathy  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  by  the  neglect  of  all  provision  for  their  sus- 
tenance. They  were,  besides,  so  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  that  the  English 
General,  Burgoyne,  preserved  the  plains  of  Alentejo, 
by  a  five  days'  march,  of  which  they  were  utterly  igno- 
rant, in  their  position  near  Veleza  d' Alcantara ;  and 
they  were  surprised  in  their  undefended  camp,  at  Villa 
Velha,  and  entirely  dispersed.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fortified  towns,  nevertheless,  fell  under  the  superiority 
of  their  force ;  and  Lisbon  itself  was  apprehensive  of 
the  results  of  a  second  campaign.  The  situation  to 
which  Portugal  was  thus  reduced,  furnished  England 
with  a  motive  for  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Pitt  had, 
besides,  been  removed  from  the  English  ministry,  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war ;  since 
which  occurrence,  the  opposition  had  been  extremely  for- 
midable to  the  court ;  the  national  debt  now  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  and  lastly,  the  nation  manifested  great  disgust,  at 
the  continuance  of  the  continental  war.  France  and 
England  therefore  consented  to  a  neutrality,  with  re- 
gard to  Germany  ;  and  the  court  of  Versailles  promised 
to  restore  Guelderland  and  Prussian  Westphalia  to  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

Frederick  experienced  the  most  extraordinary  reverse 
of  fortune.  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  Empress  of  Russia, 
died ;  and  Peter-  the  Third,  who  had  long  admired  the 
heroic  King,  and  who  had  never  forgotten  that  the"  in- 
fluence of  Frederick  had  especially  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  his  hopes  and  greatness,  had  no  sooner 
ascended  the  throne,  than  he  made  peace  with  him,  and 
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restored  all  the  conquests  of  the  Russians.  From  that 
time,  the  King  was  not  only  enabled  to  concentrate  his 
whole  force  against  the  Austrians,  but  was  supported  by 
Peter,  who  concluded  an  alliance  with  him,  with  a  corps 
of  twenty  thousand  Russians. 

The  inactive  war  with  Sweden  was  at  an  end,  as  soon 
as  this  alteration  allowed  the  republican  party  in  that 
country  to  return  to  a  pacific  system :  the  interest  of 
the  King,  who  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Frederick, 
could  not  possibly  be  promoted  by  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  Northern  powers. 

Peter  the  Third,  after  a  short  reign,  fell  a  victim  to 
his  own  imprudence ;  and  Catharine  the  Second,  al- 
though she  confirmed  the  peace,  recalled  the  auxiliary 
Russians  from  the  Prussian  army. 

Maria  Theresa,  who  had  only  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing her  states  against  the  Prussian  hero,  by  displaying 
a  wonderful  degree  of  fortitude,  saw  him  now  restor- 
ed to  the  possession  of  all  his  own  dominions ;  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  Russia ;  free  from  all  apprehen- 
sions of  hostility  from  other  quarters ;  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavors  to  excite  fresh  enemies  against  her ;  and 
capable,  by  one  of  those  favorable  occurrences  which 
had  often  been  produced  by  his  genius,  and  often 
by  his  good  fortune,  of  throwing  her  again  into  diffi- 
culties. 

Frederick,  however,  stood  also  greatly  in  need  of 
peace :  his  army  required  to  be  organized  anew,  and 
his  utterly  exhausted  kingdom  to  be  restored  to  that 
state  of  prosperity  which  is  alone  the  principal  support 
of  power. 

Peace,  which  was  now  the  universal  object  of  desire 
to  all  parties,  was  concluded  at  Versailles,  on  the  tenth 
of  February,  1763,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain  ;  and,  five  days  later,  at  Hubertsburg,  in  Saxony, 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  This  contest,  which  was 
more  destructive  to  many  of  the  German  states  than  any 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  thirty  years'  war ;  which 
had  required  such  extraordinary  sacrifices  of  population 
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and  of  human  happiness,  and  had  overwhelmed  many 
countries  with  debts  and  taxes ;  this  war,  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled  in  history,  in  which  the  half  of  Europe  had 
been  in  arms  against  Frederick  and  England  ;  was  con- 
cluded almost  without  any  alteration  in  the  territorial 
arrangements  of  Germany  ;  though  with  the  acquisition, 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  of  some  provinces,  which, 
however,  in  a  short  time  gave  occasion  to  events,  that 
finally  contributed  to  the  loss  of  more  ancient,  extensive, 
and  valuable,  possessions. 

The  King  of  Prussia  suffered  the  least :  the  opinion 
of  the  indestructibility  of  his  power,  and  the  reverence 
with  which  the  splendor  of  his  fame  inspired  all  Prussia, 
were  the  advantages  which  he  attained.  He  renewed 
and  augmented  his  army ;  and,  in  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  gave  his  people  more  than  than  forty  millions  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
war  had  cost  him  seven  years  of  his  active  life,  and  this 
was  an  essential  loss. 

England  gained  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  a  part  of  Louisiana,  the  islands  of  Gre- 
nada, the  Grenadines,  Tobago,  Dominica,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, Florida,  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  the  French  settle- 
ments on  the  Senegal,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
East-Indian  possessions.  By  these  acquisitions,  the 
North  Americans  were  relieved  from  the  vicinity  of  a 
powerful  neighbor,  against  whom  they  had  hitherto 
stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  wealth  of  the  East  Indies  endangered  the  national 
morals,  which  are  the  only  secure  foundation  of  liberty. 
In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  augmentation 
of  territory  gave  occasion  to  so  great  an  increase,  both 
of  the  military  and  diplomatic  bodies,  that  the  court  ac- 
quired the  disposal  of  such  a  multitude  of  places,  as  to 
endanger  the  independence  of  a  large  and  continually 
increasing  proportion  of  the  members  of  parliament. 
Great  Britain  would  have  done  better,  if  she  had  refus- 
ed all  territorial  acquisitions  out  of  her  own  islands,  and 
had  contented  herself  with  carrying  on  an  unsuspected 
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commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  earth.  If  she  had  con- 
fined herself  to  the  preservation  of  her  independence, 
against  all  superiority,  by  means  of  her  fleet,  without 
pretending  to  "  rule  the  waves,"  all  nations  would  have 
been  friendly  to  the  Britons :  and  the  consciousness  of 
their  justice,  freedom,  and  power,  would  have  raised 
their  nation  above  all  cause  of  apprehension. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  COURT  OF  ROME,  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  long  pontificate  of  Lamber- 
tini,  or  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  the  destruction  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  that  grand  pillar  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic hierarchy,  began  to  take  place  in  Portugal. 

Benedict  the  Fourteenth  was  one  of  the  most  univer- 
sally beloved  of  all  the  popes  :  he  had  obtained  the  re- 
spect of  the  world  by  his  extraordinary  acquirements, 
his  moderation,  prudence,  and  mildness.  During  his 
pontificate,  many  abuses,  such  as  the  privileges  of  the 
asylum,  were  either  abolished,  or  at  least  circumscribed 
and  undermined  by  reasonable  stipulations,  or  with  the 
Pope's  connivance.  During  this  period,  also,  complaints 
were  preferred,  from  many  places,  of  the  secret  aggre- 
gation of  the  Tertiaries,  especially  to  the  Romish  con- 
gregation of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  ;  and  even  at  that 
time  many  scandalous  principles  were  discovered,  in 
their  confessional  precepts  and  in  many  of  their  books 
of  morality,  by  which  that  Society  had  thought  proper 
to  tranquillize  the  terrified  consciences  of  sinners,  in  the 
practice  of  vicious  pleasures.  The  holy  Father  either 
dared  not  or  did  not  choose  to  forbid  the  former ;  and 
disallowed  the  latter  with  that  indifference  which  is  usual 
to  men  of  the  world.  It  was,  besides,  a  principle  with 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  to  avoid  all  contests,  because 
he  knew  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  afforded  no  prospect 
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of  a  successful  result  to  the  pontificate,  from  such  dis- 
cussions. 

Rezzonico,  who  became  Pope  Clement  the  Thir- 
teenth, was  a  pious  man,  devoid  of  fear,  and  equally 
ignorant  of  moderation  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Under  his  pontificate,  the  difference  which  already  ex- 
isted between  Pombal,  the  Portuguese  minister  of  state, 
and  the  Jesuits,  came  to  an  open  rupture. 

The  accusations  brought  against  the  Order  were,  that 
it  had  endeavored  to  establish  an  independent  empire 
in  America,  and  had  actually  undermined  the  authority 
of  the  European  sovereigns  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bra- 
zil ;  that  no  fear  for  consequences  was  capable  of  limit- 
ing the  extent  of  its  plan,  because  the  Society  was  per- 
petually renewed,  and  had  never  been  known  to  aban- 
don any  design  which  it  had  once  adopted ;  and  that 
the  General  of  the  Order  had  defended  moral  irregu- 
larities, on  his  own  responsibility.  The  Governor  of 
Marannon,  who  was  a  creature  of  Pombal,  gave  infor- 
mation to  the  King  of  such  plans.  From  that  time, 
every  thing  mischievous  was  attributed  to  the  Jesuits. 
Pombal  had  introduced  a  monopoly  of  port  wine,  for 
his  own  benefit,  which  irritated  the  proprietors  of  the 
vineyards  of  that  district  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
laid  waste  his  own  estates  ;  and  this  outrage  was  imput- 
ed to  the  Order.  The  earthquake  of  1755,  by  which 
three  fourths  of  Lisbon  were  destroyed,  gave  occasion, 
as  usually  happens  under  such  circumstances,  to  ad- 
monitory discourses,  in  which  the  sins  of  mortals  are 
represented  as  causes  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Divinity. 
These  declamations  were  resented,  as  attacks  on  the 
sacred  person  of  the  King,  because  Don  Joseph  had  ex- 
posed himself  to  such  reproaches.  The  Order  was  ac- 
cused at  Rome  ;  and  the  Pope  proclaimed  a  visitation, 
during  which  no  Jesuit  was  permitted  to  preach,  or  to 
exercise  the  office  of  a  confessor. 

This  was  soon  followed  by  the  conspiracy  of  Don 
Joseph  Mascarenhas  y  Lancaster,  Marquis  de  Torres- 
novas  y  Guvea,  Count  of  Santa  Cruz,  Duke  of  Aveiro, 
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and  President  of  the  royal  tribunal.  The  power  of  this 
nobleman,  under  the  reign  of  Joseph,  was  inferior  to 
what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  his  father :  his  family 
had  suffered  by  the  reduction  of  the  crown  estates  ; 
and  the  marriage  of  his  only  son  with  the  wealthy 
heiress  of  Cadoval  had  been  prevented.  Pombal  is 
said  to  have  wished  to  gain  the  latter  for  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  own  sons,  and  he  was  always  unfavorable  to  mar- 
riage connexions  between  great  families.  Aveiro  re- 
sided on  his  own  estates,  at  a  distance  from  the  court. 
He  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Tavora,  whose  family  traced  their  descent 
to  the  Kings  of  Leon,  and  was  said  to  have  been  of  the 
true  royal  blood  ;  and  held  possession  of  Tavora  "  by 
the  grace  of  God."  Her  husband,  descended  from  an- 
other branch  of  the  same  family,  had  been  viceroy  at 
Goa,  was  now  a  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  was  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  ducal  dignity.  The  Marchion- 
ess, an  intelligent  and  beautiful  woman,  who  conduct- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  family,  and  animated  society  by 
her  talents,  was  said  to  have  taken  an  oath,  with  her 
husband  and  Aveiro,  and  with  both  the  sons,  and 
Ataide  d'  Atunha,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Marchioness, 
to  assassinate  King  Joseph ;  who,  according  to  report, 
had  attempted  to  disgrace  her  family  by  a  licentious 
intrigue. 

In  the  night  of  the  third  of  September,  [A.  D.  1759,] 
as  the  King  was  returning  from  a  love  adventure,  two 
shots  were  fired  into  his  carriage.  This  occurrence  was 
succeeded  by  the  most  profound  silence,  and  the  King 
became  inaccessible  ;  when  the  Duke  of  Aveiro,  the 
whole  family  of  Tavora,  and  eight  Jesuits,  were  sud- 
denly arrested.  Sometimes  they  were  accused  of  a 
design  to  kill  only  the  King;  sometimes,  to  extirpate 
the  whole  of  the  reigning  family.  They  were  con- 
demned, by  an  extraordinary  commission,  which  was 
not  bound  to  observe  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice,  or 
to  give  publicity  to  their  proceedings.  The  Duke  was 
degraded ;    his   arms  and  legs  were  crushed,  and  his 
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body  burned  upon  the  wheel ;  his  estates  confiscated, 
his  palaces  destroyed,  and  his  arms  cancelled.  The 
Marchioness  was  beheaded,  and  the  name  of  Tavora 
suppressed ;  her  sons,  her  son-in-law,  and  three  confi- 
dential servants,  were  strangled ;  and  Ferreria,  who 
was  convicted  of  having  fired  the  shots,  was  burned 
with  the  scaffold.  This  horrid  tragedy  is  still  envelop- 
ed in  mystery:  the  sentence  is  full  of  gratuitous  sup- 
positions ;  of  heavy  accusations,  destitute  of  proof;  and 
of  insignificant  reproaches,  which  weaken  the  proba- 
bility of  the  more  important  accusations.  Some  im- 
agine that  the  judges  were  obliged  to  express  them- 
selves ambiguously,  in  order  to  avoid  exposing  the 
King's  amour  with  the  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  ; 
while  others  believe  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  mere  fic- 
tion, invented  for  the  purpose  of  humiliating  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  nobility,  who  were  obnoxious  to  Pombal. 
Besides  this  effect,  it  served  him  as  a  pretext  against 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  accused  of  participating  in  the 
conspiracy ;  and  kept,  the  weak  King,  during  eighteen 
succeeding  years,  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  his  Minister, 
by  the  operation  of  his  fears,  which  were  artfully  and 
continually  renewed. 

Among  the  Jesuits  lived,  at  this  time,  the  pious  en- 
thusiast Malagrida,  who  had  a  short  time  before  proph- 
esied, that  the  King  would  soon  meet  with  a  disaster, 
if  he  did  not  reform  his  manners :  others  were  friends 
of  Tavora  and  Aveiro  ;  and  these  circumstances  afford- 
ed sufficient  grounds  for  requesting  Clement  Rezzonico 
to  abolish  the  Order.  But  as  the  Pope  did  not  instant- 
ly comply  with  this  demand,  the  court  of  Portugal  ban- 
ished the  Jesuits,  sent  the  Papal  Nuncio  back  to  Rome, 
and  transported  eight  hundred  Jesuits  to  Italy,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  ill  usage. 

It  happened,  soon  after  this  occurrence,  that  a  com- 
mercial house  in  Paris,  which  managed  the  American 
funds  of  the  Order,  refused  to  honor  the  bills  drawn  by 
their  Procurator-general,  Father  de  la  Valette,  because 
the  specie  and  goods,  for  the  value  of  which  they  were 
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negotiated,  were  partly  lost  by  shipwreck  and  partly 
captured  by  the  English.  The  court,  however,  declar- 
ed, that  commercial  pursuits  were  inconsistent  with  the 
intention  of  the  Order,  but  that  their  houses  must,  not- 
withstanding, answer  for  each  other.  The  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  now  minister  of  state,  was  inimical  to  the 
Jesuits.  He  knew  that  they  disliked  his  administra- 
tion ;  he  was,  in  all  respects,  favorable  to  the  enemies 
of  their  principles  ;  and  was  the  first  who  patronised 
that  school  of  philosophy  which  undermined  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  and  afterwards 
those  of  all  arbitrary  authority.  This  Minister  caused 
the  constitution  of  the  Order  to  be  scrutinized,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  as  they  were  termed,  and  to  the  liber- 
ties, of  the  Gallican  Church ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
prove,  by  these  tests,  that  it  was  worthy  of  reprobation. 
The  Jesuits  were  therefore  forbidden  to  admit  scholars 
or  novices,  and  were  required  to  furnish  a  catalogue  of 
their  persons  and  effects.  The  prelates,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  their  cause,  were  divided  in 
their  judgements  ;  but  the  Minister  gave  authority  to 
that  of  the  severer  party.  [A.  D.  1762.]  The  habit 
of  the  Order  was  forbidden  to  be  worn,  all  their  col- 
leges were  dispersed,  and  not  more  than  five  of  their 
number  allowed  to  reside  together  ;  their  connexion 
with  the  General  of  the  Order  was  dissolved,  their  prop- 
erty confiscated,  the  members  provided  with  scanty 
pensions  ;  and,  finally,  the  Order  totally  and  perma- 
nently abolished  in  France.     [A.  D.  1767.] 

The  Fiscal  of  Castile,  Don  Ruy  de  Campomanes, 
appeared  against  the  Jesuits  in  Spain,  as  Don  Seabra 
da  Sylva  had  done,  in  Portugal,  and  Montclar  and 
Chalotais,  in  France.  Even  their  apparent  humility, 
their  applications  on  behalf  of  sick  persons  and  prison- 
ers, and  their  charitable  gifts,  were  decried  as  the  arts 
of  factious  demagogues.  They  were  especially  accus- 
ed of  having  excited  the  insurrection  against  the  Mar- 
quis of  Squillace,  who  was  disliked  on  account  of  some 
of  his  regulations,  which  were  contrary  to  Spanish  cus- 
15* 
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toms.  Campomanes  affirmed,  that  Don  Bernardo  Ib- 
annez,  during  his  last  illness,  had  communicated  to  him 
some  most  important  disclosures,  relating  to  the  institu- 
tions and  designs  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  The 
remembrance  was  revived  of  John  Palafox,  a  Bishop 
who  had  been  persecuted  by  them  in  the  preceding 
century,  and  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  place 
among  the  saints,  by  the  intercession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  courts.  King  Charles  the  Third  was  inform- 
ed that  they  had  intended  to  represent  him  as  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  to  deprive  his  family 
of  the  throne,  under  that  pretext,  and  to  elevate  Don 
Louis,  his  brother,  in  his  stead.  All  the  Jesuits  of 
Spain  were  now  also  transported  into  the  territories  of 
the  Church.  The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Castile 
was  concealed  from  them,  for  two  months  ;  and,  in  the 
night  of  the  sixth  of  March,  [A.  D.  1767,]  their  colleges 
were  surrounded  with  troops,  every  cell  was  guarded 
by  a  sentinel,  their  papers  and  other  articles  were  taken 
from  them,  and  they  were  all  conveyed  toward  the 
ports  where  they  were  to  embark,  at  break  of  day. 
The  dominion  which  they  were  supposed  to  have 
founded  in  Paraguay  was  overturned,  with  equal  fa- 
cility :  this  was  properly  an  institution  for  education, 
and  a  system  of  legislation,  the  authority  of  which  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  public. 
Pope  Rezzonico  had  in  vain  confirmed  the  Order, 
and  endeavored  to  influence  the  different  courts  in 
their  favor :  the  people  obeyed  their  rulers ;  and  a  sys- 
tem had  already  come  into  operation,  in  most  of  the 
courts,  the  consequences  of  which  extended  far  beyond 
the  calculations  of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen.  Two 
thousand  and  three  hundred  Spanish  Jesuits  were  land- 
ed, at  once,  at  Civita  Vecchia ;  upon  which  occasion, 
the  court  of  Rome  pointed  out  how  unreasonable  it  was, 
to  require  that  such  a  sovereign  as  the  Pope  should  be 
called  upon,  at  the  caprice  of  the  royal  courts,  to  main- 
tain, in  his  own  dominions,  the  members  of  those  re- 
ligious Orders,  which  had,  in  all  ages,  been  cherished 
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by  the  Catholic  world.  Another  body  of  one  thousand 
and  five  hundred  came  to  him,  from  Naples,  and  a 
great  multitude  out  of  Sicily  :  many  of  them  were  old 
and  infirm ;  and  the  greater  part  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  sedentary  life,  and  were  incapable  of  severe  labor. 

[A.  D.  1768.]  During  the  pontificate  of  Rezzonico, 
several  regulations  were  also  established  by  Ferdinand 
of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Parma,  against  the  acquisitions  of 
the  clergy  ;  their  property  was  subjected  to  the  ordi- 
nary taxes,  all  appeals  to  the  Pope  were  forbidden,  and 
the  exequatur  declared  necessary  to  the  validity  of  his 
commands.  The  Pope,  in  the  utmost  indignation  at 
seeing  that  so  insignificant  a  Prince,  the  sovereign  of  a 
state  which  was  originally  a  fief  of  the  Church,  dared 
to  proceed  in  this  manner  ;  and,  forgetting  that  Ferdi- 
nand was  a  Bourbon,  and  that  all  the  temporal  powers 
of  Europe  considered  his  cause  as  their  own  ;  published 
the  interdict  against  him,  "  that  His  Holiness  might  not 
be  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  neglected  to  protect 
the  cause  of  God  himself,  in  an  affair  relating  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Church."  The  Jesuits  were,  upon  this, 
expelled  also  from  the  territory  of  Parma ;  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Duke  were  commanded  not  to  regard  the 
letter  dated  from  Rome,  as  a  production  of  the  Pcpe. 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Princes  of  Italy,  endeavored 
to  arrange  the  affair  of  the  Duke,  by  mediation  ;  but 
Clement  replied,  "  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  know  how 
small  my  power  is ;  but,  if  I  were  more  powerful,  I 
still  would  not  seek  assistance  in  troops ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  much  rather  end  my  life  in  misery,  in 
imitation  of  the  first  successor  of  St.  Peter,  than  dis- 
honor my  gray  hairs,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  by  be- 
traying my  duty." 

The  court  of  Naples,  at  this  juncture,  renewed  the 
claims  of  the  family  of  Farnese  on  Castro  and  Roncig- 
lione  ;  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  to  the  territo- 
ry of  Ferrara.  At  Naples,  the  Pope  was  openly  treat-, 
ed  as  merely  the  first  Christian  bishop,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  councils  preferred  to  his.     The  Duke  of  Mo- 
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dena  laid  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  even 
the  Grand  Master  of  Malta  expelled  the  Jesuits  ;  and 
Venice,  the  native  country  of  Pope  Rezzonico,  in- 
vestigated the  amount  of  the  ecclesiastical  'revenues. 
This  state,  the  population  of  which  amounted  to  only 
two  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand,  contained  forty- 
seven  thousand  ecclesiastics  ;  and  the  capital,  from 
which  their  income  was  derived,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions.  The  subjects  of 
the  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  amounted  to  four  mil- 
lions and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  :  while 
the  number  of  the  clergy  within  his  dominions  was  one 
hundred  and  seven  thousand ;  and  two  thirds  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  in  their  possession.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  thirty-~nfth  part  of  the  population  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  world  consisted  of  ecclesiastics. 
The  Jesuits  of  Corsica  arrived  in  Italy,  in  the  most 
wretched  condition. 

Clement  now  wrote  to  Maria  Theresa,  to  obtain  her 
mediation  on  his  behalf.  "  Prayers  and  tears  are  my 
weapons,"  said  he ;  "I  honor  the  Potentates,  whom 
God  is  pleased  to  employ  for  the  castigation  of  his 
Church."  But  the  dispositions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
world  had  undergone  such  an  alteration,  that  the  bull, 
'  In  Ccena  Domini,'*  was  rejected,  even  at  Vienna. 
This  bull  contains  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  privileges 
usurped  by  the  Papal  chair.  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  had 
reduced  it  to  its  most  modern  form,  and  Urban  the 
Eighth  had  enlarged  it  by  a  few  additions  ;  but  a  great 
part  of  its  two-and-seventy  curses  is  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  instrument  used  to  be  pro- 
nounced on  Holy  Thursday,  before  the  college  of  car- 
dinals and  the  whole  people  ;  but,  of  later  time,  it 
has  been  recited  in  a  lower  tone,  and  even  entirely 
omitted. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  degree  of  commotion, 
as  though  some  new  danger  threatened  the  power  of 

*  [  So  called,  from  the  first  words  of  the  original  Latin.] 
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princes  from  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  The  temporal 
power  every  where  investigated  the  occasions,  on  which 
the  convents  were  founded  ;  and  the  bonds  of  obedi- 
ence to  Generals  of  Orders  and  to  the  Pope  were  dis- 
solved. Every  proof  of  a  dislike  to  the  interference  of 
temporal  power ;  of  extravagance,  of  burdensome  pov- 
erty and  avarice,  of  despotism  and  cruelty ;  was  pub- 
licly displayed,  and  more  or  less  magnified.  Among 
all  the  proposals  for  reformation,  none  was  so  accepta- 
ble to  the  courts  as  the  confiscation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estates ;  but  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  barracks 
increased,  in  proportion  as  the  convents  diminished, 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  peace  contemplated  with  dis- 
satisfaction the  unhappy  direction  given  to  reform.  The 
power  of  the  bishops,  who,  with  ill-calculated  ambition, 
endeavored,  in  many  countries,  to  raise  themselves  up- 
on the  ruins  of  the  Papal  authority,  menaced  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  the  clergy  with  the  inconveniences  of  a 
nearer,  and  therefore  still  more  rigid,  despotism. 

[A.  D.  1769.]  The  death  of  Rezzonico,  or  Pope  Clem- 
ent the  Thirteenth,  happened  amidst  these  commo- 
tions. When  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  announced 
the  death  of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  every  individual 
in  Rome  manifested  sorrow.  He  had  acquired  their 
esteem,  by  his  perseverance,  and  the  exemplary  firm- 
ness with  which  he  adhered  to  the  supposed  maxims 
of  duty. 

The  college  of  cardinals  were  at  first  disposed  to  favor 
the  party  in  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits ;  until  the  court 
of  France,  in  which  Choiseul  was  still  the  prime  agent, 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  an  election,  which  should 
be  displeasing  to  the  temporal  powers,  would  probably 
render  the  Pope  a  simple  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Span- 
ish faction  elected  Cardinal  Ganganelli ;  a  man  of  low 
origin,  but  of  extraordinary  learning,  great  simplicity 
of  manners,  and  the  purest  intentions. 

Clement  the  Fourteenth  endeavored  to  save  the  Jes- 
uits. He  alleged,  that  the  Council  of  Trent  had  con- 
firmed their  institution ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
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councils  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Pope.  He  repre- 
sented the  reigning  Pontiff  as  merely  the  administrator 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dominions  ;  and  that  (in  allusion  to 
Avignon  and  Benevento,  which  had  been  taken  from 
his  predecessor)  he  had  not  the  right  to  alienate  any 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Holy  See. 

While  he  was  calmly  awaiting  the  result  of  these 
representations,  he  pursued  his  duties  as  a  sovereign, 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  The  debt  of  the 
state  had  arisen  to  the  sum  of  seventy-four  millions  of 
scudi :  he  introduced  a  system  of  rigid  economy ;  and 
endeavored  to  reanimate  the  neglected  arts  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce. 

At  length,  Maria  Theresa  also  desired  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  :  and  Clement,  having  maturely  con- 
sidered the  signs  of  the  times,  perceived,  that  the  pe- 
riod fixed  by  destiny  to  the  hitherto-existing  order  of 
things  had  now  arrived ;  and,  without  even  consulting 
the  cardinals,  issued  the  bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Order.  [A.  D„  1773.]  Benevento  and  Avignon  were 
restored,  and  the  Pope's  enlightened  understanding  was 
the  subject  of  great  praise.  But  he  had  in  reality  only 
yielded  to  the  power  of  irresistible  circumstances :  for 
on  no  other  ground  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  sacrificed  the  tried  and  principal  support  of  his 
dominion. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  power  of  the  princes  over 
the  clergy  was  greatly  increased  ;  but,  as  the  advantage 
to  the  people  appeared  not  to  be  so  great  as  it  might 
have  been,  the  number  of  the  discontented  was  exceed- 
ingly augmented,  by  the  accession  of  the  clergy  to  their 
their  party ;  and  it  soon  became  evident,  to  intelligent 
men,  that  one  common  bulwark  of  all  constituted  au- 
thorities had  fallen. 
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CATHARINE  THE  SECOND. 

[A.  D.  1762.]  After  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Pe- 
trovna,  Empress  of  Russia,  Peter  the  Third  recalled 
General  Miinnich,  Lestocq,  BestucherT,  and  Ernest 
von  Biren,  who  had  been  the  favorites  and  victims  of 
the  preceding  administrations.  Miinnich,  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  exile,  had  instructed  young  men  in 
geometry  and  engineering,  and  had  projected  a  num- 
ber of  plans  for  the  service  of  the  empire.  This  hero, 
now  eighty  years  of  age,  was  received  as  in  triumph  by 
the  officers  whom,  thirty  years  before,  he  had  led  to 
conquest.  He  addressed  the  Emperor  on  the  qualities 
of  the  Russian  army,  in  these  words :  "  Where  is  the 
people  to  be  found,  who,  like  the  Russians,  are  able  to 
penetrate  through  all  Europe,  with  no  other  provision 
than  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  no  better  drink  than  their 
blood,  or  the  milk  of  mares  ?  Who  can  pass  the  wid- 
est rivers  without  the  help  of  bridges,  as  compact  as 
our  battalions,  as  light  as  our  Cossacks  ?"  He  was  re- 
instated in  all  his  dignities. 

It  was  the  favorite  design  of  Peter  the  Third,  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  Denmark ;  and  thus  to  revenge  the 
family  of  Holstein,  from  which  he  was  descended.  He 
offended  the  nobles  of  Russia,  whose  power  he  seemed 
desirous  of  circumscribing ;  the  clergy,  by  his  regula- 
tions against  images  and  their  long  beards ;  and  the 
native  guards,  by  the  preference  which  he  gave  to  those 
of  Holstein.  Having  thus  created  a  host  of  malecon- 
tents,  and  neglected  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  in- 
juring him,  he  furnished  a  leader  to  his  enemies,  in 
the  person  of  his  consort.  He  possibly  had  reason  for 
displeasure  against  Catharine,  as  he  certainly  intended 
to  divorce  her  ;  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would 
declare  her  son,  Paul  Petrovitsch,  his  successor.    Hence, 
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individuals  of  totally  dissimilar  characters,  as  Count  Pa- 
nin,  Rasumofsky,  Ataman  of  the  Cossacks,  the  Attor- 
ney-general GlebofF,  the  brothers  Orloff,  Prince  Bari- 
atinsky,  and  others,  united  in  a  conspiracy  against  him. 

They  gained  over  the  senate  and  the  synod ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  June,  Peter  the  Third  was  deposed. 
Catharine  harangued  the  guards  ;  she  was  proclaimed 
sole  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  ;  and  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  clergy  and  nobility.  Peter  was  informed  of 
these  proceedings,  in  the  villa  of  Oraniembaum.  Gen- 
eral Munnich  advised  that  he  should  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  guards  who  had  remained  faithful ;  and 
declared  that  he  would  march  with  him  to  the  capital. 
The  Emperor,  who  was  incapable  of  a  vigorous  resolu- 
tion, took  flight ;  returned  of  his  own  accord,  subscrib- 
ed the  declaration  of  his  own  incapacity,  resigned  his 
sword,  and  in  a  few  days  perished,  in  the  manner  uni- 
versally known. 

Catharine  now  confirmed  the  clergy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  images,  beards,  and  revenues  ;  and  dis- 
charged the  German  guard.  A  manifesto  was  publish- 
ed, in  which  the  Empress  proclaimed  the  dangers  to 
which  the  holy  traditions  of  the  Church  had  been  ex- 
posed ;  that  the  honor  of  the  Russian  arms  had  been 
compromised,  by  a  hasty  peace  with  Prussia ;  that  Pe- 
ter the  Third  had  been  so  ungrateful,  as  not  to  weep 
for  the  death  of  his  very  dear  aunt,  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth ;  so  ungodly,  as  to  neglect  to  attend  sermons  ;  and 
so  absurd,  as  to  clothe  the  troops  in  different  uniforms, 
as  though  they  had  more  than  one  master :  lastly,  this 
document  made  mention  of  the  fate  which  Catharine 
herself  had  narrowly  escaped,  when  it  "  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  take  away  the  Emperor  Peter,  by  an  hemor- 
rhoidal colic." 

The  innocent  Ivan,  who  had  been  entitled  Emperor 
of  Russia,  while  yet  in  his  cradle,  was  now  in  his  twen- 
ty-fourth year,  and  had  been  kept  a  captive  in  the  pris- 
on of  Schliisselburg.  [A-  D.  1764.]  The  holy  synod 
thought  proper  to  recommend  this  unfortunate  youth 
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to  the  Empress  as  a  husband  ;  a  proposal,  which  warned 
her  that  Ivan's  rights  might  yet  possibly  be  remember- 
ed. Some  person,  whether  with  a  good  or  a  bad  inten- 
tion, at  this  period  incited  the  Cossack  Mirovitsch  to 
attempt  the  liberation  of  this  unfortunate  youth.  The 
Empress  was  absent  from  the  residence,  when  Mirovitsch 
gained  over  some  soldiers  to  his  views,  and  broke  into 
the  prison,  by  night.  Ivan  was  asleep ;  and  when  the 
two  officers  who  were  guarding  him  perceived  the  ob- 
ject of  the  attack,  they  remembered  the  orders  which 
they  had  received,  to  put  him  to  death,  in  the  event  of 
any  such  attempt.  He  sprung  up,  and  endeavored  to 
defend  himself;  but  was  despatched  by  four  wounds. 
When  Mirovitsch  saw  his  blood,  he  wept  aloud,  and 
immediately  surrendered  himself.  Public  opinion  as- 
cribed the  arrangement  of  this  affair  to  the  Empress, 
who  rewarded  the  murderers,  but  could  not  prevent 
their  becoming  the  objects  of  abhorrence.  The  good 
Mirovitsch  was  executed. 

In  order  to  obliterate  the  impressions  which  these 
transactions  might  have  left  on  the  minds  of  her  sub- 
jects, Catharine  now  undertook,  with  great  attention, 
to  prosecute  the  works  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great ; 
and,  in  these  affairs,  employed  General  Miinnich,  who 
had  formerly  been  engaged  in  the  same  objects  under 
that  Emperor.  Miinnich,  the  only  public  officer  now 
alive  who  had  served  under  Peter,  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  One  of  his  former  adjutants  said  of 
him,  "  He  was  a  severe  master  ;  but  I  felt  myself  great- 
er, as  his  adjutant,  than  in  my  present  independent 
command." 


CHAPTER  XL 
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The  death  of  Augustus  the  Third,  King  of  Poland, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  Saxony,  occurred  a  short 
iv.  16  u.  h. 
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time   after   the   accession    of  Catharine    the    Second. 
[A.  D.  1764.]     At  this  period,  the  Empress  had  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  of  alliance,  for  eight  years,  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  obliging  each  party  to  assist  the  other, 
in  any  war  in  which  either  might  be  engaged,  with  at 
least  ten  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry ; 
and  not  to  make  peace,  except  by  mutual  concurrence. 
On  this  account,  Austria  could  not  but  wish  to  see  a 
Saxon  prince  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  who  might  not 
be  entirely  dependent  on  Russia  and  Prussia.     Saxony 
had  a  party  in  that  country  ;  but  that  of  Russia,  which 
was  much  more  powerful,  and  especially  the  family  of 
Czartorisky,  favored  the  pretensions  of  Stanislaus  Po- 
niatowsky,  who  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Em- 
press.    His  understanding  and  character  were  generally 
viewed  in  so  favorable  a  light,  that  even  his  adversaries 
still  wished  that  he  might  at  least  remain  the  second  man 
in  the  state.     A  third  party  was  formed,  perhaps  under 
the  secret  guidance  of  Frederick,  by  Zamoisky,  Vay- 
vode  of  InoffraclafT,  which  appeared  to  desire,  from  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  the  country,  to  avoid  all  foreign 
influence.     The  Diet  was  tumultuous,  which  gave  the 
Empress  Catharine  a  pretext,  as  a  neighbor  and  friend 
of  Poland,  to  send  some  troops  to  Warsaw.     The  party 
of   the   Czartorisky   had    the    best   concerted   system : 
whatever  they  wished,  was  proposed  by  others ;  they 
guided  all  the  decisions,  while  they  seemed  only  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  universal  will ;  and  their 
language  was  so  moderate  and  obliging,  that  opposition 
to  it    had    the    appearance   of  violence  and  rudeness. 
The  King  of  Prussia  left  these  affairs  to  the  Empress 
of  Russia. 

On  the  day  of  the  election,  General  Mocronofsky  in- 
terposed his  veto  against  any  transaction  which  should 
take  place  under  such  circumstances  ;  but  was  compel- 
led, by  ill  usage,  to  withdraw  his  opposition.  Prince 
Adam  Czartorisky,  Grand  Cup-bearer  of  Lithuania,  be- 
came Marshal  of  the  Diet ;  upon  which,  the  two  Gen- 
eralissimos of  the  crown,  two  Potockys,  Prince  Radzi- 
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vyl,  Poninsky,  and  four  thousand  of  their  adherents, 
quitted  Warsaw:  and  were  followed  by  the  Grand 
Treasurer  with  the  Vayvode  of  Volhynia.  But  Bra- 
nicky,  who  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  party,  was 
deprived  of  his  dignity,  as  a  man  who  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  service  of  his  country  and  the  duties 
of  his  office,  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Soltyk,  Bishop 
of  Cracow,  with  thirty  senators  and  sixty  deputies,  gave 
their  free  votes  ;  and  some  regiments  refused  to  obey 
any  new  generalissimo :  but  Branicky,  who  was  an  old 
man,  surrounded  by  hordes,  who  were  neither  unanimous 
nor  could  be  kept  in  order,  was  unable  to  maintain  his 
cause  ;  and  Prince  Radzivyl,  Potocky  of  Kyow,  and 
others,  dispersed  to  their  several  fortresses.  The  Diet 
now  determined  that  a  king  must  be  a  Piast,  a  native 
of  the  country,  possessed  of  estates  in  Poland,  young, 
strong,  handsome,  and  friendly  to  the  customs  of  his 
country.     Stanislaus  was  elected. 

[A.  D.  1766.]  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  the 
friendship  subsisting  between  the  King  and  the  Czarto- 
risky,  began  already  to  cool.  The  latter  seemed  to  wish 
to  exercise  the  sovereignty  under  his  name ;  and  com- 
plained, that  he  abandoned  himself  to  favorites.  The 
French  politeness  of  his  manners  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  rough  simplicity  of  the  prevailing  habits. 
The  tolerant  principles  of  the  King  were  condemned  in 
the  sermons  and  pastoral  letters  of  the  clergy,  because 
he  had  assented  to  the  demands  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
which,  supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  re- 
quired that  the  dissidents,  consisting  of  Christians  of  the 
Protestant  and  Greek  churches,  should  be  reestablished 
in  their  ancient  and  natural  equality  of  rights.  These 
powers  also  demanded,  that  the  boundary  between  Rus- 
sia and  Poland  should  be  more  accurately  determined  ; 
and  that  Poland  should  form  an  alliance  with  Prussia. 
Under  pretence  of  imparting  a  greater  degree  of  order 
and  consistency  to  the  constitution,  they  proposed  that 
only  a  majority  of  votes,  instead  of  unanimity,  should 
be  requisite  at  the  elections ;  that  the  revenues  should 
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be  augmented,  by  bestowing  on  the  King  some  new 
duties,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  the  Staros- 
ties ;  and  that  these  regulations,  with  respect  to  which 
the  King  was  obliged  to  coincide  with  both  the  powers, 
should  be  executed  by  forty  deputies,  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes. 

All  the  great  prelates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pri- 
mate and  two  bishops,  thirty  senators,  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  country  deputies,  protested  against  these  ar- 
rangements ;  and  the  King  at  length  renounced  the  new 
duties,  and  contented  himself  with  an  indemnification 
of  two  hundred  thousand  florins,  which  he  also  prom- 
ised to  expend  exclusively  among  the  nobles,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  guard  of  honor.  This  idea,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  attach  the  nobles  to 
his  interest,  was  decried  as  tyrannical,  and  of  danger- 
ous consequence.  As  the  ferment  continued  to  in- 
crease, two  thousand  eight  hundred  Russians  were 
quartered  in  the  estates  of  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  in  those  of  the  Bishop  of 
Wilna ;  while  four  thousand  were  encamped  around 
Warsaw.  Many  of  the  senators,  however,  were  not 
yet  discouraged,  and  resolved,  as  they  said,  rather  to 
die,  than  to  sacrifice  the  republic  to  him  who  had  been 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it.  "Speak, 
then,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Masovia  to  the  Archbishop 
primate  ;  "  speak,  wretch,  for  the  religion  by  which 
thou  art  fattened,  or  retire  into  thy  primitive  nothing- 
ness." The  same  Prelate  also  said  to  Bishop  Piaskof- 
sky,  "  Thy  heart  is  capable  of  all  manner  of  corruption  : 
sell  thyself,  therefore,  to  the  highest  bidder!"  The 
popular  indignation  compelled  the  King  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  introducing  the  proposed  regulations.  The 
dissidents  were  indeed  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion, 
in  places  where  they  already  possessed  churches ;  but 
only  on  condition  that  those  buildings  should  not  be 
enlarged  ;  and  the  priests  of  the  Greek  faith  were  per- 
mitted the  liberty  of  performing  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials,  on  condition  that  the  customary  dues  should 
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be  previously  paid  to  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 
From  this  period,  the  parties  entered  into  confedera- 
tions :  in  the  first  place  at  Sluck,  in  the  vayvodeship 
of  Novogorodek,  situated  in  Black  Russia,  under  Ma- 
jor-general Glebofsky  ;  and  afterwards  at  Thorn,  under 
Lieutenant-general  Goltz.  Four-and- twenty  confedera- 
tions were  formed  in  Lithuania,  the  professed  object  of 
which  was  resistance  to  the  influence  of  foreign  states  ; 
but  they  were  perhaps  equally  directed  against  the  na- 
tive dissidents.  Prince  Radzivyl,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  these  Lithuanian  confederations,  procured  the  assem- 
bling of  an  extraordinary  Diet  at  Cracow.    [A.  D.  1767.] 

The  first  sittings  of  this  assembly  were  so  tumultu- 
ous, that  it  was  impossible  to  collect  the  votes :  upon 
which,  the  Russians  entered  the  town,  seized  Soltyk, 
the  zealous  Bishop  of  Cracow,  the  Bishop  of  Kyow,  the 
Vayvode  of  Cracow,  Count  Rzevusky,  and  several  of  the 
senators,  and  sent  them  as  prisoners  into  Russia.  The 
terror,  which  this  measure  inspired,  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  tumult ;  and  the  Diet  separated,  after  having 
chosen  sixty  deputies,  who  were  commissioned  to  treat 
with  the  Russian  ambassador  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

It  was  now  agreed,  to  grant  the  King  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  Prince  Radzivyl,  (to 
whom  the  republic  owed  three  millions,)  six  hundred 
thousand,  as  a  first  payment ;  to  intrust  all  the  business, 
which  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by  the  Nuncio  of 
the  Pope,  to  a  synod,  to  whom  His  Holiness  should  be 
pleased  to  give  the  permanent  authority  of  a  legate ; 
and  faithfully  to  observe  the  alliance  with  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  16S6,  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  that  country. 

The  partisans  of  this  compromise  were  threatened 
by  the  Nuncio  with  the  great  ban ;  and  the  Pope  him- 
self wrote  to  the  King,  that  he  should  rather  abandon 
his  crown,  than  countenance  such  scandalous  proceed- 
ings. Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  compact 
was  confirmed  by  the  Diet,  the  public  taxes  were  fixed 
16* 
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at  twenty-three  millions,  and  a  treaty  of  guaranty  was 
renewed  with  Russia. 

The  dissidents  were  detested,  as  the  party  which  had 
given  occasion  to  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country,  and  were  subjected  to  all  possi- 
ble oppressions.  A  confederation  was  formed  against 
them,  at  Bar,  under  Marshal  Krasinsky  ;  one  at  Halicz, 
under  Potocky ;  and  another  at  Lublin  ;  which  latter 
place  was,  on  thai  account,  set  on  fire  by  the  Russian  ar- 
tillery. Civil  war  now  arose,  in  all  its  horrors.  The 
Russians  increased  their  force,  to  a  degree  which  could 
not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Turks ;  and  con- 
quered Bar,  with  all  the  wealth  of  Podolia,  Volhynia, 
and  the  Ukraine.  Krasinsky  and  Potocky  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Chotin.  The  ter- 
rors of  this  war  of  religion  were  augmented,  by  the  in- 
cessant incursions  of  the  Haidamaks,  who  entered  the 
country  from  the  Russian  viceroyalty  of  Elizabethgorod. 
On  one  occasion  they  burnt  ten  towns  and  one  hun- 
-dred  and  thirty  villages ;  and  on  another,  three  of  the 
former  and  fifty  of  the  latter.  The  Jews  were  every 
where  burned,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  dead 
bodies ;  until,  at  length,  neither  man  nor  beast  was  to 
.be  found  alive,  within  sixty  miles  of  the  borders.  The 
Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  besieging  Cracow, 
where  the  confederates  for  a  Ions;  time  held  out  against 
famine  and  pestilence.  Martin  Ludomitsky,  in  the  ut- 
most extremity,  made  a  sally,  in  which  he  lost  the  half 
of  his  followers  ;  but  made  good  his  retreat,  with  the 
rest,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Russians 
extended  themselves  over  all  the  vay  vodeships,  in  order 
that  the  confederates  might  be  prevented  from  forming 
a  union  in  any  part.  That  party,  however,  brought 
reenforcements  out  of  Turkey ;  and  the  detestation, 
inspired  by  their  wanton  cruelties,  exceeded  the  terror 
of  their  first  revenge.  [A.  D.  1769.]  The  King  pro- 
claimed them  rebels,  and  they  declared  his  authority 
illegitimate  ;  thirteen  contests  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  one  month ;  and  the  progress  of  the  war  was  only 
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arrested  by  the  devastations  of  pestilence.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  died,  within  the  space  of 
a  few  weeks,  in  Volhynia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Podolia ; 
Kaminiek  was  abandoned  by  its  garrison  ;  and  all  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  confederates, 
crowded  toward  Great  Poland. 

While  the  Russians  favored  the  dissidents,  the  court 
of  Vienna  appeared  to  incline  to  the  cause  of  the  con- 
federates. It  refused,  however,  to  take  part  in  these 
disturbances  ;  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish 
war  occasioned  by  them,  declared  that  it  would  adhere 
to  its  neutrality,  and  only  placed  troops  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts immediately  bordering  on  Hungary.  But  when 
the  confederation  of  Bar  earnestly  entreated  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  not  to  take  any  advantage  of  the 
disasters  of  a  people,  who  had  taken  arms  for  the  liber- 
ty of  their  country,  and  for  the  religious  rights  of  their 
fathers,  she  declared,  publicly,  that  she  was  willing  to 
protect  those  communities  only,  which  were  not  for- 
eign to  her  as  Queen  of  Hungary,  from  the  evils  of  this 
dreadful  period  ;  and  gave  verbal  assurances,  that  she 
was  affected  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  confederates ; 
and  that,  although  the  situation  of  political  affairs  did 
not  allow  her  to  assist  them  with  an  armed  force,  they 
might  nevertheless  depend  on  her  for  all  the  favor  it 
was  in  her  power  to  show  them.  This  declaration  was 
almost  immediately  succeeded  by  a  movement  of  the 
Austrian  army,  which  inspired  the  confederates  with 
the  most  flattering  hopes  :  but,  on  the  other  side,  a  body 
of  Prussian  troops  approached  the  frontiers,  as  if  to  form 
a  cordon  against  the  pestilence  which  was  now  exercis- 
ing its  ravages  in  Poland.  Frederick  collected  a  tribute 
from  the  vayvodeship  of  Great  Poland,  under  pretence 
of  obtaining  compensation  for  the  expense  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  incur  by  the  defective  condition 
of  their  police :  but  the  compassion  of  mankind  was 
excited,  when  he  afterwards  tore  twelve  thousand  fam- 
ilies from  their  native  country,  in  order  to  transplant 
them  into  his  colonies  in  the  Mark  and  in  Pomerania. 
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He  proceeded  to  strike  coins  of  silver  and  gold,  under 
the  title  of  the  king  and  republic  of  Poland,  of  far  less 
than  their  nominal  value  ;  and  compelled  all  those,  from 
whom  his  subjects  made  purchases,  to  take  them  in  pay- 
ment, while  he  refused  to  receive  any  other  than  the 
good  old  coin  of  the  country  for  the  stores  which  he 
accumulated.  He  oppressed  commerce,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  duties  ;  and  gave  occasion  to  the  plundering 
or  shutting  up  of  the  granaries  of  Poland,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  almost  universal  famine  in  Europe.  The  oppres- 
sion and  distress  of  Great  Poland  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  people,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  ac- 
companied even  by  religious  dignitaries  from  Gnesna, 
fled,  in  troops,  toward  the  forests  of  Lithuania  and  the 
frontiers  of  Austria.  Many  perished  in  the  journey,  by 
the  hands  of  robbers  or  of  the  enemy,  or  fell,  exhausted 
by  their  sufferings.  The  aged  parents  of  the  fugitives 
were  fettered  and  ill  treated  in  their  native  country, 
because  they  could  not  prevent  the  emigration  of  their 
children  ;  and  those  who  had  daughters  were  obliged 
to  deliver  up  a  certain  number,  provided  with  portions, 
for  the  Prussian  colonies. 

These  proceedings  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
confederates  ;  and  Marshal  Zaremba  first  offered  his 
services  to  King  Stanislaus,  in  order  to  effect  a  union 
between  the  conflicting  parties,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  common  country :  but  the  King  probably  consid- 
ered this  proposal  to  be  already  too  late.  The  party 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  court  of  Vienna,  was 
about  this  period  engaged  in  combating  the  religious 
adherence  of  Maria  Theresa  to  her  promises,  and  the 
rights  of  others.  She  in  vain  represented  the  conse- 
quences of  infringing  the  principles  of  public  morality ; 
and  the  salt-works  of  Vielitschka,  which  yielded  an 
annual  produce  of  six  hundred  thousand  cwt.,  were 
now  taken  possession  of  by  the  Austrians. 

At.  length,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1772, 
and  in  the  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-sixth  year  since 
a  system  of  coexistent  states  began,  after  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  Western  empire,  to  be  formed  in  Europe, 
the  first  important  blow  was  given  to  the  maxims  and 
compacts  on  which  their  existence  and  the  balance  of 
their  power  had  been  gradually  established.  The  am- 
bassadors.of  Maria  Theresa,  of  the  Empress  and  Auto- 
crat Catharine  the  Second,  and  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  the  name  of  their  respective  courts,  informed  the 
King  and  the  republic  of  Poland,  that  the  three  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  and  to  re- 
store peace  to  Poland,  had  agreed,  among  themselves, 
to  insist  upon  their  indisputable  claims  to  some  of  the 
provinces  of  that  country :  and  therefore  demanded 
that  a  Diet  should  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  new  boundaries,  in  concert  with  them. 

Gallicia  and  Lodomeria  had  been,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, independent  sovereignties,  the  possessors  of  which 
had  long  defended  themselves  against  the  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, Russians,  Huns,  and  Bulgarians,  until  they 
were  conquered,  after  the  death  of  King  Vladimerko, 
by  Bela  the  Third,  King  of  Hungary.  This  territory 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Casimir,  King  of  Poland, 
the  last  of  the  Piasts,  on  condition  that  the  succession 
to  his  throne  should  be  secured  to  Lewis  of  Anjou, 
King  of  Hungary.  It  was,  however,  not  restored,  after 
the  death  of  Lewis,  because  Vladislaf  Jagellon,  partly 
as  a  relative  of  the  former  princes  and  partly  by  means 
of  his  own  ascendancy,  was  able  to  maintain  posses- 
sion ;  and  a  compromise  was  afterwards  effected,  in  pur- 
suance of  which,  a  friendly  agreement  was  to  be  con- 
cluded, within  five  years  after  his  death,  or  after  that 
of  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Hungary.  Both 
these  Kings  died  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  son  of 
Jagellon,  during  the  minority  of  the  grandson  of  Sigis- 
mund, united  the  crowns  of  Poland  and  Hungary ; 
and  promised  to  take  care  that  the  provinces  which 
had  been  separated  from  Hungary  should  be  reunited 
to  that  country.  This  document  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Sigismund's  daughter,  was  transmitted  by  her  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  of  Austria,  and  had  now  lain  up- 
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wards  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  the  Austri- 
an archives,  during  all  which  period  its  existence  was 
never  mentioned.  The  Austrian  princes,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  sovereignty  of  Hungary,  had  the  singular 
moderation  to  refrain  from  insisting  on  these  clear  and 
undoubted  rights ;  when  the  race  of  Jagellon  became 
extinct,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  Second  was  en- 
gaged in  other  affairs  relating  to  the  empire  :  and  when 
Bathori,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  became  King  of  Po- 
land, the  Emperor  perhaps  thought  it  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  Gallicia  and  Lodomeria  were  gov- 
erned by  his  vassal  or  by  himself.  The  Archduke 
Maximilian  afterwards  sought  the  crown  of  Poland  ; 
but  took  no  notice  of  these  ancient  claims,  because  he 
was  so  excellent  a  ruler,  that  no  secondary  considera- 
tions appeared  necessary  to  decide  the  Poles  in  his  fa- 
vor. His  evil  destiny,  however,  consigned  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  his  victorious  rival,  Sigismund  Vasa ;  after 
which,  the  family  of  the  archdukes  entered  into  obli- 
gations at  the  peace  of  Pitschen,  [A.  D.  1589,]  never, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  lay  claim,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  Poland,  Lithuania,  Red  Russia,  or  any  of 
the  territories  attached  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  But 
this  treaty,  it  was  said,  did  not  invalidate  the  claim  of 
that  family  to  Gallicia  and  Lodomeria,  but  was  only 
intended  to  prevent  the  archdukes  from  attempting  to 
obtain  the  sovereignty  of  those  districts,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Kings  of  Poland  ;  especially,  as  the  more  ancient 
alliances  (among  which  the  compact  of  the  family  of 
Jagellon  themselves  must  be  reckoned)  were  shortly  af- 
terwards renewed.  It  was  also  asserted,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  practicable  to  renounce  these  claims, 
since  the  Emperor  had  bound  himself  by  an  oath,  as 
King  of  Hungary,  never  to  alienate  any  of  the  territo- 
ries of  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  canon  law,  which  was 
binding  on  all  the  professors  of  the  Catholic  Christian 
faith,  had  declared  that  all  alienations,  effected  by  high 
personages,  were  equally  invalid,  as  though  they  had 
been  made  by   minors.     "  The   title   to  Gallicia  and 
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Lodomeria  has  therefore  always  been  retained ;  and  it 
is  matter  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  he  has  presented  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  of  realizing  such  clear  and 
important  rights." 

Austria  had,  however,  other  reasons  to  allege.  It 
was  now  upwards  of  five  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
since  Casimir  the  ^Second,  King  of  Poland,  transferred 
the  two  royal  Polish  fiefs  of  Zator  and  Auschwitz  to 
his  cousin  Mscislaf,  Duke  of  Teschen,  in  Upper  Sile- 
sia ;  but,  as  the  Diets  of  Poland  became  afterward  so 
tumultuous  that  the  Princes  of  Silesia  could  not  attend 
them,  consistently  with  their  own  dignity,  Casimir  of 
Teschen  transferred  his  feudal  duties  to  Wenceslaf, 
King  of  Bohemia,  [A.  D.  1289,]  and  Poland  finally  con- 
sented to  the  transaction.  "  It  is  true,  that  Casimir  the 
Fourth,  by  the  fortune  of  arms,  had,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  reconquered,  on  behalf  of  Poland, 
these  territories,  which  his  ancestors  had  formerly  for- 
feited to  the  military  superiority  of  Bohemia.  [A.  D. 
1462.]  But  Zator  and  Auschwitz  were  conferred  on 
him  only  for  his  life.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  these 
territories  have  always  remained  in  the  hands  of  his 
successors,  and  there  is  no  record  that  they  have  ever 
been  required  to  give  them  up :  hut  this  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  peculiar  and  wellknown  magnanimity 
and  moderation  and  goodness  of  the  illustrious  arch- 
ducal  family.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  under  the 
present  constitution  of  Poland,  there  is  small  ground  to 
hope,  that  the  republic  will  manifest  such  a  sense  of 
justice  as  spontaneously  to  restore  Gallicia,  Lodomeria, 
Zator,  and  Auschwitz.  The  Empress  Queen,  however, 
will  employ  the  power  conferred  upon  her  by  God  with 
the  mildness  which  is  hereditary  in  her  family ;  and, 
instead  of  rigorously  demanding  the  whole  of  her  rights, 
will  content  herself  with  a  very  moderate  equivalent : 
consisting  of  two  thirds  of  Upper  Poland,  Pokulia,  and 
some  districts  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia  ;  which  contain, 
in  the  whole,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cities  and 
large  towns,  fifty  smaller  places,   six  thousand   three 
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hundred  villages,  and  two  millions  five  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants." 

The  principles  and  sentiments  displayed  by  Frederick, 
the  philosopher  of  Sans  Souci,  and  the  author  of  '  Anti- 
Machiavel,'  were  not  less  remarkable.  "  It  is  known 
to  all  the  world  to  be  indubitably  true,  that  Mistevoy 
and  Borislaf  were  coprinces  of  Pomei^llia ;  and  that 
the  two  sons  of  Swantibor  the  First  became  the  found- 
ers of  two  families,  which  afterward  ruled  at  Dantzic 
and  Stettin.  [A.  D.  1 107.]  When  the  former  became 
extinct,  the  latter  ought,  in  justice,  to  have  succeeded 
to  its  dominions :  but  Przemysl,  King  of  Poland,  took 
possession  of  the  country,  [A.D.  1295,]  under  pretence 
that  he  was  the  nearest  heir,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and 
had  been  acknowledged  in  that  character  by  Mistewyn, 
the  last  Duke.  This  country,  however,  was  an  under- 
tenure  of  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg,  in  right  of 
which,  they  made  war  on  the  Poles,  and  expelled  them 
by  force  of  arms.  [A.  D.  1306.]  These  princes  were 
unfortunately  under  the  necessity  of  selling  their  title 
to  this  district,  for  ten  thousand  marks,  to  the  Teutonic 
Order  which  reigned  in  Prussia ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
conquered  from  the  latter  by  Casimir  the  Fourth,  King 
of  Poland.  [A.  D.  1311.]  The  house  of  Brandenburg- 
has  nevertheless  a  right  to  take  possession  of  it  again, 
because  that  family  sold  only  the  possession,  and  not 
the  right  to  the  country :  the  margraves  of  Branden- 
burg have  sold  that  which  they  may  now  justly  reclaim 
as  dukes  of  Pomerania.  Besides  all  which,  it  is  clear, 
that  they  alienated  the  territory  only  in  so  far  as  they 
held  it  by  conquest,  which  does  not  at  all  infringe  their 
claim  of  primitive  right. 

"  It  is  further  known,  that  there  exist  ancient  records 
of  the  bishops  of  Posen,  and  even  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fourth,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  Netze,  Kuddow,  and  Drave,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  marks  of  Brandenburg.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  these  were  also  sold  to  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  transferred  by  the  latter  to  Poland  ;  [A.  D.  1466  ;] 
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but,  a  year  before  this  transaction,  the  Teutonic  Order 
had  sold  the  new  mark  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  and  ought  to  have  been  at 
that  period  ;  and  the  latter  was  only  prevented,  by  the 
superiority  of  the  arms  of  Poland,  from  extending  its 
boundary  to  the  proper  distance :  and  nothing  more  is 
now  sought,  than  the  restoration  of  those  rights,  which 
ought  always  to  have  been  respected. 

"  Finally,  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Glogau,  in  the  year  1312,  were  possessed  of  Posen  and 
Kalisch :  King  Frederick  has  been  Duke  of  Glogau 
ever  since  the  year  1741  ;  and  those  places  are  conse- 
quently justly  his  property. 

"  Besides,  in  the  treaty  of  Bidgosc,  concluded  in 
1657,  the  Poles  assigned  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thous- 
and dollars^  on  the  security  of  the  city  of  Elbing,  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  to  deliver  them 
from  the  Swedish  arms :  but  the  promise  then  made 
has  never  been  fulfilled. 

"  But  Frederick,  with  his  wellknown  goodness  and 
moderation,  only  desires,  in  satisfaction  of  all  these 
claims,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Pomerellia,  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  Netze,  the  vayvodeship  of  Marienburg,  the 
bishopric  of  Ermeland,  the  district  of  Michelau,  and 
the  bishopric  and  vayvodeship  of  Culm.  As  he  leaves 
Poland  in  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  he  hopes 
that  the  republic  will  grant  him,  as  a  friend  and  good 
neighbor,  (which  it  is  consonant  with  his  system  always 
to  remain,)  a  suitable  compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
which  he  thus  offers  to  make.  He  has  only  one  thing 
more  to  add ;  which  is,  that,  while  the  King  abandons 
his  claim  to  Dantzic,  as  a  property,  his  Majesty  does 
not  mean  to  renounce  the  harbor  of  that  city,  nor  the 
customs  collected  in  it :  for  Dantzic  had  only  enjoyed, 
by  sufferance,  the  use  of  that  harbor,  which  was  a  mo- 
nastic estate  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Oliva,  and  had 
been  made  by  permission  of  that  establishment,  in  the 
year  1647,  because  the  Neufahrwasser  was  no  longer 
capable  of  admitting  ships.     Dantzic  had  promised  to 
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pay  the  Abbot  an  annual  rent  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
during  ninety-three  years ;  a  period  which  had  long 
since  elapsed.  Besides,  neither  the  city  nor  the  Abbot 
possesses  any  territorial  sovereignty  :  the  whole  country 
belongs  to  the  Lord  of  Pomerellia;  and  the  King  is 
the  successor  of  Mistewyn,  Duke  of  Pommern-Dantzic. 
The  King  of  Poland,  indeed,  who  was  at  that  time  Sov- 
ereign of  the  country,  approved  the  contract :  but  that 
circumstance  cannot  be  binding  on  a  King  of  Prussia ; 
and  the  Abbot,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  was  forbidden,  by  the 
canon  law,  to  grant  any  lease  for  a  longer  period  than 
ten  years.  Dantzic,  it  is  true,  has  created  the  harbor,  at 
an  immense  expense  ;  but  that  process  was,  after  all,  only 
an  inundation  of  a  portion  of  land  ;  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly prejudice  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Sovereign  : 
besides  which,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  the  harbor 
could  not  belong  to  Dantzic,  because  the  coast  on  which 
it  is  situated  is  the  property  of  another  power.  The 
King,  consistently  with  the  moderation  which  charac- 
terizes all  actions  of  the  Monarch  of  Prussia,  will  not 
forbid  the  city  to  make  use  of  the  harbor ;  but  to  expect 
him  to  forego  the  profit  arising  from  its  use  would  be  a 
most  impudent  demand.  Culm  and  Wermeland  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  very  small  indemnification  for 
his  magnanimous  renunciation  of  his  claims  to  Dantzic 
itself,  to  Thorn,  and  to  a  compensation  for  several  cen- 
turies of  unjust  dispossession." 

The  whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  together  with  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Netze,  was  therefore  occupied ;  by  which 
transaction,  the  state  of  Prussia  became  a  continuous 
territory  from  Glatz  to  Memel,  and  acquired  the  fertile 
districts  of  Culm,  Elbing,  and  Marienburg.  The  King 
became  master  of  the  cathedral  of  Wermeland,  which 
possessed  an  annual  income  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  of  the  only  mouths  of  the  Vistula  which  yet 
remained  navigable.  All  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  within 
fourteen  days. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  took  possession  of  an  impor- 
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tant  part  of  the  grand  principality  of  Lithuania,  and  of 
the  vayvodeships  of  Minsk,  Vitepsk,  and  Mcislaf,  with 
so  little  embarrassment,  that  it  did  not  even  appear 
necessary  to  her  to  publish  the  grounds  of  that  pro- 
ceeding. She  allowed  the  inhabitants  three  months 
to  remove  themselves. 

The  King  and  senate  of  Poland  lamented  this  mis- 
fortune ;  attributed  the  origin  of  the  party  dissensions 
to  the  influence  of  foreigners ;  displayed  the  evidences 
of  their  rights ;  alleged  the  compacts  and  referred  to 
the  guaranty  under  which  they  had  been  concluded ; 
appealed  from  the  violence  of  the  superior  power  and 
unjust  arms  of  their  enemies  ;  and  protested,  before  the 
Almighty  Governor  of  the  Universe,  against  this  crying 
oppression. 

The  King  of  Prussia  continued  to  raise  the  tolls, 
collected  in  the  harbor  of  Dantzic,  to  an  intolerable 
height ;  and  the  city  was  urged,  by  all  possible  means, 
to  surrender  itself  voluntarily  to  his  sway.  He  sum- 
moned a  Diet  at  Lissa,  to  counteract  that  of  Warsaw, 
and  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  such  nobles  as  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  allegiance.  Catharine  also  took 
possession  of  the  wealth  >  of  Prince  Charles  Radzivyl, 
and  of  Constantine  and  Adam  Czartorisky.  ,  When  an 
offer  of  restoration  was  made  to  Radzivyl,  he  replied, 
"  I  am  a  freeborn  man  ;  my  ancestors  were  free  ;  and, 
though  in  adversity,  I  will  also  die  free."  The  Coun- 
tess Vielopolska  died  by  her  own  hands ;  and  all  those, 
who  were  worthy  of  their  ancestors,  quitted  their  coun- 
try, now  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke.  But  the  com- 
plaints of  the  oppressed  were  not  necessary  to  the 
judgement  passed  by  all  Europe  on  this  transaction ; 
which  is  assuredly  such  as  will  be  confirmed  by  pos- 
terity. 

The  subjects  of  the  republic  were  reduced  from  seven 
or  eight  to  four  millions ;  and  its  revenues  were  pro- 
portionably  diminished.  Instead  of  one  hundred  sen- 
ators, only  thirty-eight  were  assembled  at  the  Diet. 
The    Archbishop  primate,    the    Grand   Chancellor   of 
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Lithuania,  the  Grand  Marshal,  and  their  friends,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  servile  assembly,  and  re- 
paired to  Cracow.  The  Diet,  although  surrounded  by 
an  armed  force,  began  with  a  protest,  by  all  the  depu- 
ties of  Podolia  and  Volhynia :  upon  which,  the  foreign 
soldiers  were  quartered  by  hundreds  upon  all  those 
nobles  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence. Eight  days  were  allowed  to  the  Diet,  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers ;  and  it  was 
declared,  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  thirty  thousand  men 
should  enter  the  city,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
and  their  obstinacy  should  be  subdued,  by  all  possible 
means.  On  the  seventh  day,  a  great  number  of  the- 
deputies  left  the  city,  and  the  remainder  subscribed  the 
terms ;  by  which,  Poland  was  compelled,  not  only  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  and  connexion  with  the  district 
of  which  she  had  been  deprived,  but  to  engage  to  pro- 
tect the  three  powers  in  the  possession  of  the  countries 
they  had  seized. 

The  latter  now  established  a  permanent  council, 
which  was  dependent  on  themselves,  and  could  easily 
be  influenced  according  to  their  pleasure.  The  King  of 
Prussia  declared,  that,  if  the  republic  did  not  place  this 
council  in  actual  existence  on  a  certain  day,  he  would 
consider  its  refusal  or  delay  as  a  declaration  of  war ; 
and  he  at  the  same  time  demanded  possession  of  a  dis- 
trict on  the  Netze,  not  usually  bounded  by  that  river, 
but  which  was  occasionally  covered  by  its  waters  during 
extraordinary  floods.  The  Austrian  commissioners  of 
boundaries  drew  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  one  river  to 
another,  and  demanded  all  the  districts  comprised  with- 
in the  sinuosities  of  the  streams,  as  the  shores  of  those 
rivers.  Instances  frequently  occurred,  in  which  a  dis- 
trict was  usurped,  without  assigning  any  reason  what- 
ever ;  and  a  similar  proceeding  often  took  place,  out 
of  pure  philanthropy,  in  which  the  object  of  the  appro- 
priation was  to  relieve  the  country  people  from  illegiti- 
mate authority.  The  permanent  council  was  estab- 
lished j  it  consisted   of   forty  senators  and  noblemen, 
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nominated  by  the  Diet,  who  continued  in  office  until 
the  succeeding  session  of  that  assembly,  and  transacted 
all  military  and  foreign  affairs,  and  the  business  of  the 
high  police  :  it  could  expound  the  laws,  but  could  not 
enact  them. 

Prussia  was  in  some  instances  obliged  to  abandon  a 
part  of  the  districts  which  she  had  seized ;  but,  before 
these  temporary  possessions  were  relinquished,  the 
flocks  were  driven  away,  the  forests  cut  down,  the 
magazines  emptied,  even  the  most  necessary  imple- 
ments taken  away,  and  the  taxes  raised,  by  anticipation. 

It  pleased  the  Almighty,  at  this  period,  to  display  the 
morality  of  the  great. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TURKISH  WAR  OF   1768. 

The  protection  which  the  confederates  received  in 
Turkey,  and  mutual  complaints  concerning  the  incur- 
sions of  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartars  and  Cossacks, 
had,  some  years  before,  furnished  a  pretence  for  war 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Russians.  It  was,  in  reali- 
ty, impossible  that  the  Turks  could  contemplate,  with 
indifference,  the  transactions  which  took  place  in  Po- 
land :  and  the  French  court,  in  the  miserable  condition 
in  which  it  was  at  that  time  placed,  possessed  no  other 
means  of  assisting  the  Poles,  than  by  giving  occasion  to 
some  diversion,  which  might  otherwise  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  Russians. 

The  Padisha  Mustapha,  at  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Russians  into  Poland,  announced  that  his  attention  was 
aroused  by  that  movement :  and  the  Empress,  on  her 
side,  declared  that  the  republic  had  requested  assist- 
ance from  her,  in  order  to  quell  some  internal  commo- 
tions, which  her  native  magnanimity,  and  her  neighborly 
friendship  towards  that  unhappy  country,  did  not  per- 
17* 
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mit  her  to  refuse  ;  that  these  troops  were  neither  nu- 
merous nor  well  provided,  and  were  not  even  com- 
manded by  a  general,  as  they  received  all  their  orders 
from  Prince  Repnin,  who  was  the  ambassador  of  Rus- 
sia at  Warsaw. 

A  body  of  Russians,  who  were  pursuing  some  of  the 
confederates,  afterwards  burned  the  Turkish  town  of 
Balta,  and  put  all  its  inhabitants  to  death,  without  dis- 
tinction.    This  deed  was  represented  by  the  Russians 
as  merely  an  irregular  proceeding  of  the  Haidamaks, 
but  was  considered  by  the  Turks  as  an  act  of  direct 
hostility.     Obreskoff,  the  Russian  resident  in  Constan- 
tinople, was  required  by  the  divan  to  give  an  explicit 
assurance,  that  the  Russians  should  immediately  aban- 
don all  the  cities  and  territories  of  Poland ;  and,  as  he 
had  no  commission  to  make  any  such  promise,  he  was 
arrested,  and  conveyed  to  the  Seven  Towers.      The 
Mufti  gave  his  fefta :  war  was  declared,  Mohammed 
Emin  Pascha  Kaimakan,  nominated  Grand  Vizier,  and 
the  European  and  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Porte  sum- 
moned to  arms.     While  all  the  officers  who  were  to 
compose  the  suite  of  the  Grand  Vizier  were  preparing 
at  Constantinople,  for  their  departure,  the  multifarious 
hordes  of  militia  assembled  out  of  Asia,  and  covered 
•the  Bosphorus  and    Hellespont  with  numerous  trans- 
ports.    On  the  other  hand,  the  different  nations  com- 
posing the  extensive  empire  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  most  of  whom  were  barbarous,  put  themselves 
in  motion,  and  sent  a  three-hundredth   part  of  their 
whole  population  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  Dniester, 
under  the  command  of  General  Romanzoff;  and  a  body 
of  troops,  selected  from  among  the  corps  dispersed  over 
Poland,  was  assembled  on  the  side  of  the  Ukraine  and 
Podolia,  under  Soltikoff.       The  capitation-tax  of  the 
Russian  empire  was  raised,  a  war  contribution  of  twen- 
ty per  cent,  levied  on  all  salaries,  and  an  impost  of 
five  roubles  laid  on  all  coach-horses. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  without  in- 
cluding   the    Tartars,    marched    from   Constantinople 
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towards  the  Danube  ;  and  twenty  ships  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Padisha  from  Mohammed  el  Hussain, 
Sheriff  of  Morocco,  and  fifteen  from  the  republics  of 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  The  frontiers  were  de- 
fended by  Prince  Galitzyn  and  Romanzoff:  the  army 
of  the  former  consisted  of  thirty-one  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, of  two  thousand  each,  forty  regiments  of  caval- 
ry, each  eight  hundred  strong,  and  a  park  of  one  hun- 
dred cannon :  the  force  under  the  command  of  the 
latter  amounted  to  forty-one  thousand  men.  The 
numbers  engaged  in  these  modern  contests  are,  how- 
ever, subject  to  as  great  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  as 
those  which  are  said  to  have  composed  the  hosts  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes. 

The  first  hostile  procedure  was  the  devastation  of  the 
frontiers,  which  occasioned  want  of  provision  ;  and  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  was  a  prodigious  deser- 
tion from  the  Turkish  army.  It  is  said,  that  the  Tar- 
tars burned  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  towns  and  vil- 
lages, in  the  course  of  the  Winter,  and  carried  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  families  into  slavery. 

[A.  D.  1769.]  In  the  Spring,  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  was  carried  through  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple :  but  the  progress  of  the  Vizier  was  so  difficult  and 
tedious,  that  at  the  end  of  April  he  had  advanced  no 
further  than  Adrianople.  The  first  operations  of  the 
war,  which  took  place  at  Chotin,  were  so  unfavorable 
to  the  Russians,  that  Prince  Galitzyn  was  compelled  to 
recross  the  Danube.  The  Vizier  was  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  exercising,  in  the  plains  of  Isakschia,  his  un- 
disciplined troops,  whom  he  wished  to  convert  into 
soldiers,  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  Cho- 
tin was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Russians,  but  was 
reenforced  by  the  Vizier,  and  defended  itself  with  such 
spirit,  that  Galitzyn  was  again  obliged  to  give  way. 

The  calumnies  of  Molodowni  Ali  Pasha  effected 
the  recall  of  the  Vizier,  and  his  successor  crossed  the 
Dniester.  Just  at  this  period,  torrents  of  rain  fell  in 
the  mountains,  the  rivers  rose  to  a  great  height,  the 
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bridge  of  boats  was  destroyed,  and  the  Turkish  army 
found  itself  divided,  by  an  impassable  stream.  That 
part  which  had  already  passed  over  withstood  the  at- 
tack of  the  Russians  with  the  greatest  courage  :  their 
brethren,  who  were  spectators  of  the  affair,  looked  on 
with  silent  admiration  ;  and  the  Vizier  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  what  steps  to  take.  When  this  part  of  the  troops 
had  almost  entirely  fallen,  the  whole  army  on  the  op- 
posite bank  raised  a  loud  cry  of  execration  ;  they  forgot 
Chotin,  and  retreated  hastily  to  the  Danube.  In  four- 
teen days,  forty  thousand  men  deserted  the  standard 
of  the  Vizier,  "  with  whom  God  and  his  Prophet  were 
not."  The  Russian  armies  now  effected  a  junction, 
and  took  possession  of  Chotin,  where  they  found  a 
plentiful  provision  of  artillery.  The  occupation  of 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  were  the  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory ;  and  Elmpt  and  Prosorofsky  entered  Yassy,  Bu- 
koraschty,  and  Gallatsch,  without  resistance. 

While  the  late  Vizier  was  sent  into  banishment, 
Romanzoff  hastened  to  attack  Halil,  his  successor ;  and 
Count  Panin  supported  the  Field-marshal,  and  covered 
the  frontiers.  [A.  D.  1770.]  It  was  determined  to 
separate  the  Turkish  army,  and  to  intercept  their  sup- 
plies. The  war  was  therefore  carried  on  both  by  land 
and  water ;  and,  as  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  the 
command  of  the  Black  Sea,  so  long  as  the  Bosphorus 
remained  open  to  the  Turks,  a  Russian  fleet  sailed 
round  Europe,  and  appeared  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  Vizier  took  advantage  of  his  superior  numbers, 
to  disturb  his  enemy  on  all  sides.  He  drove  them  out 
of  a  part  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  opened  a 
communication  with  the  fruitful  plains  of  Bialogorod. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  the  south  compel- 
led him  to  dismiss  the  Macedonians,  who  were  his  best 
troops.  Romanzoff  and  the  Vizier  came  in  contact, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Pruth  with  the  Danube,  and 
remained  during  a  whole  month  contemplating  the  sit- 
uation of  each  other.  Halil  was  strong  and  well  post- 
ed ;  but  the  excessive  eagerness  of  a  part  of  his  army 
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gave  occasion  to  a  contest,  in  which  they  were  defeat- 
ed :  both  the  Vizier  and  his  army  were  obliged  to  yield 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  veterans  who  had  stood 
in  the  field  against  Frederick.  Prosorofsky  now  effect- 
ed a  junction  of  the  districts  situated  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  and  thus  facilitated  the 
siege  of  Bender,  which  was  undertaken  by  Count 
Panin.  This  place  was  garrisoned  by  a  Pasha,  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  provisioned 
for  two  years.  The  sallies  made  by  this  officer  were 
executed  with  heroic  courage  :  the  Russians  lost  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  their  artillery  was  but  ill  served ; 
they  suffered  for  want  of  provisions ;  and  of  the  four- 
teen regiments  encamped  before  the  place,  ten  were 
newly  raised.  The  fortifications  were  very  extensive, 
and  held  out  for  two  months :  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  combination  of  several  mines,  charged  with  four 
hundred  poods  of  gunpowder,  produced  a  large  breach. 
The  Russians  now  entered  the  place,  by  storm,  and  the 
contest  was  maintained  in  all  the  streets  and  gardens, 
till  they  reached  the  citadel ;  and,  during  the  massacre, 
a  fire  broke  out,  from  several  quarters,  which  contin- 
ued to  burn,  during  three  days  and  nights.  All  the 
myrses  of  Budjiak  now  submitted,  in  order  to  save 
their  beautiful  villages,  the  work  of  a  long  course  of  in- 
dustry, from  devastation  :  Kilianova  and  Bialogorod 
opened  their  gates  ;  and  Brahilow  was  burned.  The 
Vizier  retreated  into  the  mountains  of  Hsemus.  Panin 
had  retired  from  the  service,  because  the  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  his  soldiers,  before  Bender,  had  not 
been  fulfilled ;  and  General  Baur,  his  successor,  made 
himself  completely  master  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia, 
which  consist  of  beautiful  and  uncultivated  steppes, 
interspersed  with  luxuriant  pastures  and  forests,  and 
possessing  abundant  salt-works  and  mines.  Between 
Akjermann  and  Bender,  the  country  is  an  uninterrupt- 
ed garden.  Moldavia  contains  about  one  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  Walachia  is  still  more 
extensive.     This  district  is  occupied  by  five  hundred 
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thousand  Transylvanian  sheep,  and  abounds  in  wine, 
Turkish  corn,  tobacco,  and  all  the  useful  species  of 
animals ;  and  here,  where  despotism,  war,  and  pesti- 
lence, have  depopulated  the  country,  forests  of  fruit 
trees  have  grown  spontaneously. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  was  begun  with  success  not 
less  brilliant.  Greece,  long  accustomed  to  subjection, 
was  but  ill  provided  with  troops ;  and  the  inhabitants 
pursued  their  own  business  almost  without  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  inactive  and  usually  mild  gov- 
ernment. But,  when  they  received  intelligence  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Russians,  a  Christian  people  of  the 
Greek  Church,  to  deliver  the  Greeks  from  the  yoke  of 
the  barbarians,  the  love  of  liberty  was  rekindled  in 
many  of  their  hearts,  developed  itself  rapidly  and  ir- 
regularly, and  stood  only  in  need  of  proper  discipline, 
and  a  good  leader,  to  produce  the  most  important  re- 
sults. Alexis  OrlofT  made  his  appearance  with  only 
six  ships,  while  Navarino,  the  native  country  of  Nestor, 
was  conquered  by  Hannibal.  All  Laconia,  the  plains 
of  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  a  part  of  Achaia,  rose  in  insur- 
rection, and  spared  none  of  their  former  rulers  :  and 
the  islands  under  the  dominion  of  Venice  manifested 
equal  impatience.  The  Turks,  in  the  mean  time,  cross- 
ed the  isthmus,  in  order  to  relieve  Patra.  The  war 
in  Peloponnesus  was  always  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  important 
posts,  which  required  the  presence  of  the  Russians  and 
of  the  armed  Greeks,  who  were  but  few  in  number,  in 
too  many  places,  at  the  same  time.  The  Mainottes 
fought  one  unsuccessful  battle  on  the  isthmus ;  upon 
which  the  Seraskier  Pacha  of  Bosnia,  with  thirty  thous- 
and Epirots,  Illyrians,  and  Albanians,  advanced,  with 
little  resistance,  into  the  ancient  Messene.  The  rising 
cause  of  freedom  met  with  the  most  severe  blow  at 
Modon :  the  Mainottes  were  not  possessed  of  that  de- 
gree of  military  skill,  which  enables  a  small  body  to 
vanquish  a  much  more  numerous  enemy  :  and  the 
Seraskier  compelled  OrlofT  and  Prince  Dolgorukoy  to 
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retreat  to  Navarino.  Two  thousand  Greeks,  full  of 
valor,  but  unacquainted  with  discipline,  made  another 
vain  attack  upon  Modon.  The  Mainottes  now  retreat- 
ed to  their  mountains  ;  and  it  was  manifested,  to  the 
view  of  the  whole  world,  that  freedom,  without  order, 
is  a  vain  idea. 

But  Admiral  Elphinstone,  after  having  cast  anchor 
near  Tgenarus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  de- 
feated the  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  far  more  numerous 
than  his  own,  in  the  waters  of  Epidaurus,  and  after- 
ward pursued  it  into  the  canal  between  Chios  and  Asia. 
The  Turks  had  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  an  equal 
number  of  xebecs  and  galleys,  which  they  placed  in  a 
position  defended  by  rocks  and  islands.  The  Russian 
fleet,  with  four  frigates  and  fireships,  was  arranged  op- 
posite to  them,  in  three  lines.  SpiritorT  commanded 
the  van,  Frederick  OrlofF  the  middle  division,  and  El- 
phinstone the  rear.  SpiritorT  suddenly  attacked  the 
Turkish  Admiral,  whose  ship  presently  took  fire.  Sesir 
Bey  endeavored  to  save  his  vessel,  but  the  anchors  had 
become  entangled,  and  the  mainmast,  in  flames,  fell  on 
SpiritorT 's  ship.  The  men  now  jumped  into  shallops 
or  into  the  sea,  and  in  a  moment,  both  the  Admirals' 
ships  were  blown  into  the  air.  This  terrific  spectacle 
kept  both  sides,  for  a  short  space  of  time,  in  astonish- 
ment. The  Turks,  however,  by  the  advice  of  Hassan 
Bey,  retreated,  with  their  vessels,  into  the  straits,  under 
Tschesme,  upon  which  Lieutenant  Dugdale,  with  four 
fireships  filled  with  bombs  and  redhot  balls,  protected 
by  Admiral  Greig,  approached  the  Turkish  fleet,  in 
the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Three  nations  contended  for  the  honor  of  this  scheme : 
the  Russians  and  the  English  disputed  it  with  each 
other ;  and  another  competitor  appeared,  in  the  person 
of  Rau,  a  Hessian.  The  Turkish  fleet,  pent  up  in  the 
narrow  bay,  continued  to  burn  for  five  hours ;  but  Has- 
san escaped  with  his  ship  through  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  While  the  conflagration  of  the  vessels  was 
going  on,  the  magazine  at  Tschesme  blew  up,  and  de- 
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stroyed  both  the  town  and  the  citadel.  The  sailors, 
peasants,  and  soldiers,  fled,  in  the  utmost  disorder,  to 
Smyrna ;  where  Kara  Osman  Oglu,  a  powerful  chief  in 
that  country,  was  scarcely  able,  by  the  utmost  exertions 
of  courage  and  authority,  to  quiet  the  disturbance. 

The  conquerors  now  made  their  appearance  at  Lem- 
nos,  where  they  remained,  instead  of  forcing  a  passage, 
as  many  thought  they  might  have  done,  through  the 
ill-defended  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  dictating 
the  terms  of  peace  at  the  gates  of  the  terrified  capital. 
The  garrison  of  the  citadel  of  Lemnos  in  vain  request- 
ed permission  to  make  an  unmolested  retreat ;  and 
while  the  Russians  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  it,  by  force,  Hassan,  who  was  now  Capudan 
Pacha,  inflamed  the  zeal  of  three  thousand  volunteers, 
who  unexpectedly  made  their  appearance  in  some 
wretched  vessels,  and  set  Lemnos  at  liberty.  The 
Russian  fleet  afterwards  remained  in  the  harbor  of  Ausa, 
and  in  the  waters  of  Paros.  The  Porte  was  entirely 
destitute  of  ships  ;  Syria  and  Egypt  were  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  ;  and,  though  the  war  lasted  four  years  long- 
er, the  victors  of  Tschesme  effected  no  settlement,  eith- 
er in  the  Grecian  islands  or  on  the  continent. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  campaign,  some  ignorant  or 
selfish  Russians  at  Yassy,  purchased  some  goods  in- 
fected with  the  plague.  The  commandant  of  the  place 
thought  he  displayed  his  courage,  by  adopting  no  pre- 
cautions :  the  disorder  soon  raged  throughout  the  city, 
and  men  fell  dead  in  the  streets.  The  pestilence  ar- 
rived at  Chotin,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  five  regi- 
ments of  infantry-  to  four  hundred  men  ;  it  was  commu- 
nicated, by  infected  clothes,  to  the  grand  army,  which 
Romanzoff  was  therefore  obliged  to  separate,  in  the 
utmost  haste.  Some  soldiers  had  already  conveyed  it 
to  the  great  town  of  Kyow,  where  the  physicians  were 
either  ignorant  of  its  character,  or  afraid  to  mention  its 
name  :  its  fury,  therefore,  soon  became  irresistible. 
Fugitives  spread  it  beyond  the  Dnieper,  and  in  the 
mountains  ;  poor  people,  and  even  the  officers  of  the 
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police,  plundered  the  houses  whose  inhabitants  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  disease  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  population  was  saved,  with  difficulty,  by  the  effects 
of  the  Winter,  and  the  courageous  arrangements  adopt- 
ed by  Major  Schippow.  Some  wool,  received  from  the 
Ukraine,  in  the  mean  time  infected  the  great  manufac- 
tory at  Moscow,  on  which  account,  processions  were  per- 
formed, which  only  served  to  spread  the  disease.  All 
the  commanders  and  nobles  quitted  the  city,  and  order 
and  authority  were  entirely  at  an  end.  Nine  hundred 
men  fell  victims  daily,  and  numbers  lay  unburied,  in 
the  streets  and  houses.  A  merchant,  who  represented 
himself  to  have  been  miraculously  cured  by  an  image, 
gave  occasion,  by  this  means,  to  a  most  dangerous  as- 
semblage of  the  multitude,  who  collected  to  pray  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  for  their  lives :  and  the  effect  of  this  prac- 
tice was  so  fatal,  that  the  Archbishop  gave  orders  that 
the  image  should  be  removed,  in  the  night.  When 
this  circumstance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people, 
all  Moscow  became  a  scene  of  fury  and  insurrection, 
and  the  Archbishop  was  murdered,  by  blows  of  ham- 
mers, before  the  high  altar,  in  the  monastery  of  Donsk, 
which  lay  without  the  city.  All  the  sick,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  remaining  moment  of  their  lives,  quitted  the 
hospitals,  stormed  and  plundered  the  Bishop's  palace, 
and  inflamed  their  own  rage  with  the  contents  of  the 
cellars.  At  this  moment,  Jerapkin  made  his  appear- 
ance, at  the  head  of  the  garrison.  His  soldiers  march- 
ed over  corpses  ;  persons  were  infected  on  both  sides, 
in  the  scuffle ;  and  others  died  under  strokes  of  the 
knout.  The  calamity  was  at  last  arrested,  by  Gregory 
Orloff  and  the  cold  of  Winter,  after  ninety  thousand 
individuals  had  been  its  victims,  in  Moscow  and  the 
neighboring  villages. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  intrenchments  of  Perecop,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Crimea,  were  forced,  in  the  space 
of  four  hours,  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Dolgorukoy,  and  the  Crimea  itself  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Russians.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  de- 
iv.    -  18  u.  H. 
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feated  at  Babadagh,  and  forced  to  retreat  into  Hsemus  ; 
the  Janizaries  rose  upon  their  Aga,  put  him  to  death, 
and  set  fire  to  their  camp  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
discontent,  Mussun  Oglu,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
Turkish  service,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Grand 
Vizier,  in  the  room  of  Halil.  Mussun  conducted  the 
fruitless  congress  of  peace  at  Fokzany. 

The  Porte,  in  the  mean  time,  was  delivered  from  Ali 
Bey,  who  was  born  in  Caucasus,  and  sold  in  his  youth 
into  Egypt ;  where,  after  having  served  ten  years,  he 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  his  commander,  the  Bey  of 
that  province.  From  this  time,  he  aided  the  factions 
with  his  approbation,  if  he  was  not  indeed  the  author 
of  the  ruin  of  Ebn  Haman,  his  first  benefactor.  He 
became  sovereign  of  the  country,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Psammetichus,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  before,  by  the  murder  of  eleven  beys,  and  the 
banishment  of  an  equal  number,  the  confiscation  of 
their  wealth,  and  the  distribution  of  their  offices  among 
his  brother-in-law  Mohammed  and  other  confidential 
slaves  ;  after  which  he  caused  the  Pacha  to  be  put  to 
death. 

He  concluded  an  alliance  with  Scheikh  Daher,  the 
Lord  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  assisted  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Sidon  and  the  seige  of  Damascus.  But 
his  brother-in-law  forsook  his  cause,  because,  impelled 
either  by  necessity  or  avarice,  he  had  insulted  the  holy 
cities  of  the  Moslem.  Mohammed  fled  into  Egypt, 
where  the  people  were  ill  disposed  to  the  interest  of 
Ali,  because  the  privileges  which  he  allowed  to  foreign- 
ers had  alienated  their  affections.  His  soldiers  deserted 
to  the  enemy  ;  Ismael,  his  son-in-law,  whom  he  advanc- 
ed to  an  important  post,  abandoned  him  ;  and  Ali  lost 
a  decisive  battle. 

He  now  took  flight,  through  the  deserts  of  Palestine, 
and  arrived  at  Rama,  once  the  abode  of  the  Prophet 
Samuel,  where  he  found  his  old  friend,  the  Scheikh 
Daher,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Druses, 
who,  though  ninety-three  years  old,  was  still  full  of  vig- 
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or,  and  surrounded  by  his  nephews  and  grandchildren. 
In  this  country  he  formed  a  corps  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  advanced  into  Egypt,  where  Mo- 
hammed awaited  him  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand. 
The  battle  took  place  on  a  Friday,  which  the  Moslem 
keep  as  a  holy  day,  and  was  contested  with  such  fury, 
that  of  four  hundred  Greeks  and  Russians  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ali,  three  hundred  and  eighty  fell  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  his  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men  was 
reduced  to  five  hundred.  His  head  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople. Europe  had  taken  a  more  lively  interest 
in  his  adventures,  because  he  appeared  to  be  elevated 
above  national  prejudices ;  but  his  fault  consisted  in 
manifesting  his  contempt  for  those  errors  too  early,  and 
in  too  decided  a  manner. 

[A.  D.  1773.]  The  Russians  at  length  crossed  the 
Danube.,  and  the  Janizaries  gave  way.  Mussun  Oglu, 
however,  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded  by 
the  strong  regions  of  the  Hsemus  ;  from  which  he  made 
two  descents,  and  compelled  the  Russians  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  to  hasten  back  to  their  bridges 
on  the  Danube,  before  he  should  cut  off  their  retreat. 
They  lost  a  great  part  of  their  artillery,  near  Varna : 
and  at  length  Hassan  Pacha  swore,  that  not  a  Russian 
should  pass  the  Autumnal  equinox  on  the  Turkish  side 
of  the  river. 

This  commander,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  manly 
beauty  of  his  person,  was  by  birth  a  Persian :  he  had 
been  kidnapped,  when  a  boy,  and  made  the  slave  of  a 
Turk,  from  whose  service  he  freed  himself,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Greek,  and  escaped  to  Smyrna,  where  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Algerines.  His  courage 
and  intelligence  recommended  him  to  the  Dey,  who 
intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Con- 
stantine ;  in  which  situation  he  would  probably  have 
arrived  at  an  inglorious  old  age,  if  the  malice  of  a  fac- 
tion had  not  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Spain.  The 
King  of  Spain  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples, 
whence  he  transported   himself,  in  a  Danish  ship,  to 
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Constantinople.  As  he  was  here  accused  by  the  Alge- 
rine  agent,  he  obtained  an  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  Padisha,  Mustapha  the  Third,  who  was  pleas- 
ed with  his  intelligence  and  characteristic  vigor,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  that  ship  which  afterwards 
escaped  alone  from  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Tschesme. 
When  he  became  Capudan  Pacha,  Hassan  eagerly  pro- 
moted every  useful  institution  in  his  power.  He  found- 
ed schools  of  naval  architecture,  astronomy,  and  geog- 
raphy ;  and  patronised  men  of  useful  attainments,  es- 
pecially the  young  Mustapha,  a  Briton  of  the  family  of 
the  Campbells.  He  kept  his  oath  to  the  Padisha,  by 
compelling  the  Russians  to  retreat  across  the  Danube. 

The  latter  were  also  unsuccessful,  in  their  attempt 
upon  Eubsea ;  but  they  plundered  Crete  and  Cyprus. 
The  court  of  Petersburg  became  apprehensive  of  dan- 
ger from  Sweden  ;  on  which  account,  the  Russian  fleet 
returned  to  the  Baltic,  after  "rather  showing  what  might 
be  done,  than  having  really  effected  much  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  expedition  is  said  to  have  cost  thirty- 
two  millions  of  sequins. 

During  the  same  period,  PugatchefF  the  Cossack,  at 
the  head  of  many  warlike  hordes,  extended  his  rebel- 
lious enterprises,  shook  the  throne  of  Catharine,  and 
convinced  a  great  number  of  persons  that  peace  was 
become  necessary  to  her  empire.  [A.  D.  1774.]  But 
Mustapha  died,  and  left  the  throne,  not  to  his  minor 
son  Selim,  but  to  his  brother  Abdulhamed ;  and  as  this 
change  of  sovereigns  took  place  without  any  revolution 
in  the  state,  and  as  the  finances  were  in  a  very  exhaust- 
ed condition,  the  presents,  which  it  was  usual  to  make 
on  such  occasions  to  the  Janizaries,  were  now  withheld. 
From  this  time,  they  manifested  a  tumultuous  disposi- 
tion :  they  refused  to  serve  any  longer ;  the  Asiatics 
returned  to  their  own  country  ;  the  Vizier  was  abandon- 
ed by  the  cavalry ;  Field-marshal  RomanzofT,  who  was 
now  able  to  act  without  control,  cut  off  his  supplies  and 
reenforcements,  inclosed  him  near  Schumla,  and  oblig- 
ed him,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  to  conclude  the 
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peace  of  Rutschuk  Kanardschy.  The  Mufti  said  to  the 
Padisha,  "  Since  thy  people  will  no  longer  continue  the 
war,  peace  must  be  made  !"  This  intelligence  arriv- 
ed in  the  Crimea,  as  Hassan  was  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  Dolgorukoy. 

The  Russians  retained  Kinburn,  Yenikale,  Kertsch, 
all  the  country  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bog,  Azof, 
and  Taganrok,  together  with  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Hellespont.  The  Crimea  was  sev- 
ered from  the  political  power  of  the  Turkish  Emperor, 
though  he  retained  the  Khalifat.  The  greatest  loss, 
however,  which  the  Turks  sustained,  consisted  in  the 
degree  in  which  their  spirit  and  confidence  was  de- 
pressed. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SWEDISH  REVOLUTION,    1772. 

The  constitution  of  Sweden,  since  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  had  been,  in  reality,  an  aristocracy,  in 
which  factions  were  more  powerful  than  the  laws.  Zeal 
for  the  new  forms  of  liberty,  and  a  feeling  of  the  wounds 
which  called  for  a  healing  and  conciliating  policy,  mod- 
erated the  evils  attendant  on  this  form  of  government 
in  the  beginning ;  and  the  welfare  of  their  common 
country  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  all  classes  of  the 
Swedes.  Affairs  remained  in  this  state,  so  long  as  the 
economical  plans  of  Cardinal  Fleury  maintained  a  pa- 
cific system  in  Europe.  Twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  the  spirit  of  party  began  to  grow 
more  vehement,  and  to  exercise  its  pernicious  influence 
in  blinding  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
A  rupture  now  took  place  with  Russia,  which  was  at- 
tended with  unfortunate  consequences ;  because  those, 
to  whose  hands  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  was  con- 
fided, conducted  it  in  a  manner  alike  destitute  of  ener- 
gy and  of  method.  The  plans  adopted  were  alternate- 
ly* 
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ly  combined  and  frustrated,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  fac- 
tions ;  passion,  on  the  one  hand,  paid  discouragement, 
on  the  other,  gave  rise,  sometimes  to  precipitate  meas- 
ures and  sometimes  to  an  equally  pernicious  inactivity ; 
and  Sweden  appeared  to  be  suffering,  at  the  same  time, 
under  the  evils  of  democracy  and  oligarchy. 

The  royalists  maintained  the  superiority,  until  Russia 
demanded  an  assurance  that  Sweden  should  never  adopt 
a  mode  of  government  different  from  the  established 
form.  From  that  time,  the  King  was  more  and  more  re- 
duced to  the  situation  of  a  mere  spectator,  while  the  se- 
cret of  the  system  of  policy  adopted  was  in  other  hands. 
At  this  period,  the  boundaries  of  Sweden,  on  the  side 
of  Norway,  were  determined,  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
manner  ;  and  an  unnecessary  war  was  entered  into  with 
Prussia,  which  was  so  ill  conducted,  that  the  court  of 
France  refused  to  grant  any  further  subsidies.  The 
council  of  state  at  length  mediated  a  compact,  by  which 
their  exhausted  treasury  was  to  receive  twelve  millions 
of  livres,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  but  their  oppo- 
nents censured  this  measure  as  a  sale  of  their  political 
independence. 

As  long  as  the  country  had  been  governed  by  pacific 
counsels,  and  the  desires  of  the  rulers  had  been  restrain- 
ed within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, and  commercial  enterprise,  had  again  flour- 
ished ;  but  when  the  factions  arose  to  importance,  a  few 
of  their  favored  partisans  obtained  privileges,  which 
were  extremely  injurious  to  the  public  welfare ;  [A.  D. 
1761  ;]  and  the  number  of  manufactories,  which  had 
previously  arisen  to  eighteen  thousand,  were  within  ten 
years  reduced  to  the  half  of  that  number.    [A.  D.  1770.] 

The  nation  was  discontented,  and  complained  that 
the  senate  bestowed  the  offices  in  its  gift  on  the  slaves 
of  the  aristocracy,  instead  of  the  friends  of  the  public 
good ;  that  that  body  encouraged  the  factious,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  itself  the  arbiter  of  their  differ- 
ences ;  that  such  of  the  peasants  as,  like  Lars  Larsson, 
manifested  an  independent  spirit,  were  oppressed  by 
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the  nobles ;  while  others  were  bribed,  and  seduced  to 
distort  the  truth,  in  order  to  prevent  justice  from  being 
done  ;  that  in  the  Diets,  the  dignified  clergy  oppressed 
the  inferior  members  of  their  body  ;  and  that  the  estate 
of  the  citizens  was  entirely  managed  by  four  or  five 
demagogues.  The  spirit  of  party  augmented  these  de- 
fects ;  and  even  upright  individuals,  perhaps  acceding 
to  the  wishes  of  their  friends  instead  of  rigidly  adher- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  adopted  a  line  of  con- 
duct, with  regard  to  affairs  of  state,  which  would  have 
appeared  to  them  inadmissible  in  private  life.  If  we 
judge  them  on  these  principles,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  the  severe  punishment,  which  the  council  of 
state  had  formerly  suffered,  was  owing  to  the  errors  of 
their  administration  or  to  the  weakness  of  their  party. 
[A.  D.  1756.] 

The  clergy  were  afterwards  offended,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  tenth,  which  they  had  received  ever  since  the 
period  when  they  had  exercised  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
before  the  establishment  of  regular  houses  of  entertain- 
ment. Severe  sumptuary  laws  were  enacted,  and  the 
manner  of  their  execution  was  frequently  odious ;  the 
stipends  were  diminished  ;  those  who  were  perhaps  un- 
able to  pay  the  taxes  demanded  of  them  had  their  cat- 
tle and  the  implements  of  their  industry  taken  away  ; 
private  houses  were  subjected  to  a  search,  under  pre- 
tence of  smuggling ;  opposition  was  punished  with  pub- 
lic whippings ;  and  persons  actually  convicted  wrere 
condemned  to  the  loss  of  honor  and  even  of  life. 

King  Adolphus  Frederick,  perceiving  the  voice  of 
dissatisfaction,  from  all  quarters,  demanded  the  sum- 
moning of  the  Diet ;  which  the  council  of  state  refused. 
The  King,  upon  this,  laid  down  the  government,  de- 
manded the  seals  of  office,  and  caused  it  to  be  notified, 
through  his  son,  to  all  the  offices,  that  business  should 
no  longer  be  transacted  in  his  name.  The  council  of 
state,  perceiving  the  danger  of  violent  commotion,  or- 
dered the  generals  to  double  the  guards:  but  those 
officers  refused  to  acknowledge  their  authority.     The 
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financial  department  also  refused  to  increase  the  pay 
of  the  garrison,  because  they  had  not  received  the  com- 
mands of  the  King  for  that  measure ;  and  all  the  col- 
leges were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  the  magistrates  of  Stockholm  now  repaired 
to  the  senate,  and  declared  that  the  third  estate  would 
be  assembled;  upon  which,  the  council  of  state  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  the  summoning  of  a  Diet ; 
and,  on  the  ninth  day  of  anarchy,  the  King  resumed 
the  reins  of  government.  x 

The  extraordinary  Diet  assembled  at  Nykoping.  A 
secret  deputation  prepared  articles  of  accusation :  the 
whole  council  of  state,  with  the  exception  of  only  two 
of  its  members,  was  removed,  and  condemned  to  pay 
the  expenses  incurred  by  this  Diet,  on  the  ground  that 
it  refused  to  summon  the  assembly,  had  fixed  upon  Ny- 
koping as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  had  endeavored  to 
exercise  authority  over  the  King.  The  constitution 
was  preserved ;  but  it  was  evident,  to  every  person, 
that  it  was  practicable  to  change  it. 

The  King  died  while  Gustavus  the  Third,  who  was 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  and  had  been  most  carefully 
educated  from  his  youth,  was  on  his  travels.  At  his 
return,  he  declared,  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  his 
happiness,  in  being  a  citizen  of  a  free  country ;  and 
that  he  would  never  consider  the  partisans  of  despo- 
tism as  his  friends.  He  added,  that,  if  he  should  ever 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  violate  a  constitutional  law,  or 
even  a  future  limitation  to  his  authority,  if  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom  should  think  fit  to  adopt  such  a  meas- 
ure, he  now  absolved  them,  beforehand,  from  the  alle- 
giance which  they  had  sworn  to  his  person.  When 
they  were  taking  the  oath,  he  said,  "  It  is  the  establish- 
ed usage  to  do  thus  ;  otherwise,  it  would  appear  to  me 
unnecessary.  I  consider  him  an  unhappy  king,  who  is 
obeyed  only  because  his  subjects  are  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  him." 

A  great  commotion  soon  afterward  took  place  in  the 
fortress  of  Christianstadt,  situated  on  the  frontiers.    The 
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council  of  state  was  accused  of  a  treacherous  dereliction 
of  its  duty  ;  and  the  nation  was  called  upon  to  "  give  to 
the  King  what  belonged  to  the  King."  Charles,  Duke 
of  Sudermania,  a  brother  of  the  King,  who  happened 
to  be  at  Carlscrona,  made  himself  master  of  that  impor- 
tant place,  of  the  magazine,  and  of  the  arsenal,  under 
pretence  of  correcting  these  insurgents.  In  his  mani- 
festo, he  summoned  every  man  to  his  standard  against 
the  yoke  of  "an  infernal  crew,  whose  sword  was  sus- 
pended over  the  head  of  every  citizen  in  his  house,  and 
of  every  peasant  in  his  cottage."  Frederick,  the  King's 
third  brother,  armed  West  Gothland. 

The  senate,  as  soon  as  it  received  intelligence  of 
these  movements,  commissioned  two  of  its  members, 
with  full  power  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution :  and, 
as  suspicion  was  entertained  respecting  the  dispositions 
of  the  bodyguard,  the  regiments  of  Sudermania  and 
Upland  were  ordered  to  Stockholm.  The  King  was 
required  to  recall  his  brothers,  and  not  to  absent  him- 
self. A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Count  Railing,  which  left  no  doubt  re- 
maining, as  to  the  revolutionary  intentions  of  the  Prin- 
ces, or  that 'they  were  acting  in  concert  with  each  oth- 
er. The  senate  sat  during  the  whole  night,  and  is  said 
to  have  determined  to  secure  the  person  of  the  Ring. 
On  the  following  day,  they  invited  him  to  attend  their 
sitting :  he  came  ;  but  his  bodyguard  was  already  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  measures  on  which  he  had  resolv- 
ed. Gustavus  began  to  complain,  that  so  much  busi- 
ness was  transacted"  without  his  knowledge ;  and  the 
senate,  that  he  withheld  from  them  the  public  des- 
patches which  came  to  his  hands.  The  dispute  was 
becoming  animated,  when  the  senate  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded, on  all  sides,  and  all  its  members  made  pris- 
oners. The  Colonel  of  the  guard  had  refused  to  exe- 
cute this  measure  ;  and  had  returned  his  sword  to  the 
Ring,  saying,  "  I  am  also  your  prisoner ;  but  am  confi- 
dent that  I  shall  soon  be  your  judge."  The  commandant 
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of  the  place  in  vain  summoned  the  citizens  to  arms,  on 
behalf  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  freedom ;  they 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  mistake  aristocratic  govern- 
ment for  liberty.  The  citizens,  the  garrison,  and  the 
guard,  were  informed,  by  manifestos,  that  "  plans  had 
been  entertained  for  subjecting  both  the  King  and  the 
nation  to  the  power  of  a  few  nobles  ;  but  that  the  King 
would  defend  the  cause  of  true  liberty,  which,  in  his 
estimation,  was  the  greatest  good."  On  the  following 
day,  all  Stockholm,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
chief  magistrates,  took  an  oath  of  adherence. 

The  Diet  was  assembled  ;  the  house  was  surrounded 
by  the  garrison  and  bodyguard ;  and  the  King,  in  his 
crown  and  robes,  and  bearing  the  silver  hammer  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  hand,  appeared  among  them, 
and  made  a  speech,  concerning  the  dangers  attendant 
on  factions  and  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocrats,  one  of 
the  effects  of  which  they  might  perceive,  in  the  high 
price  of  bread.  He  spoke  also  of  the  ancient  deliver- 
ers of  the  nation ;  said  that  he  wished  to  become  a  sec- 
ond Gustavus  Vasa;  that  he  hated  arbitrary  power; 
and  intended  to  reign  according  to  the  laws.  The  new 
laws  were  read ;  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that,  in  fu- 
ture, the  King  shall  nominate  the  senate,  and  shall 
summon  and  dismiss  the  Diet ;  that  he  shall  have  the 
power  of  levying  the  ancient  taxes,  and,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, of  appointing  new  ones :  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  kingdom,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  be  at  his 
disposal ;  that  the  power  of  declaring  war  and  of  con- 
cluding treaties  of  peace  and  alliance,  is  also  placed  in 
his  hands,  together  with  the  privilege  of  appointing  to 
all  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  state.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  senate  was  dismissed,  and  corn  distrib- 
uted among  the  people*  Such  was  the  termination  of 
the  constitution  which  had  been  established  fifty-two 
years  before. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CONTEST  FOR  THE  BAVARIAN  SUCCESSION. 

[A.  D.  1777.]  A  few  years  after  these  occurrences, 
Maximilian  Joseph,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sev- 
enth, and  the  last  Elector  of  Bavaria,  died.  In  him, 
that  branch  of  the  family  of  Wittelsbach,  which  had  now 
honorably  governed  Bavaria  during  nearly  five  hundred 
years,  became  extinct ;  and  left  the  remembrance  of 
many  valiant,  politic,  and  even  beneficent,  princes ;  but 
not  the  reputation  of  a  very  wise  government,  or  of  a 
constitution  modelled  upon  noble  principles. 

Charles  Theodore  von  Sulzbach,  Elector  of  the  pal- 
atinate of  the  Rhine,  and  head  of  the  next  branch  of 
the  family  of  Wittelsbach,  was  entitled  to  the  succes- 
sion, by  a  family  compact  which  had  been  formerly 
concluded,  and  was  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
He  was  therefore  immediately  proclaimed ;  and  repair- 
ed, without  delay,  to  Munich.  He  had,  however, 
scarcely  arrived  in  that  city,  when  he  was  informed, 
that  the  house  of  Austria  had  determined  to  enforce  its 
ancient  claims  on  Lower  Bavaria :  and  the  new  Elector, 
conscious  that  he  was  able  to  oppose  no  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  preponderating  power  of  that  dynasty, 
consented  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he  secured  the  posses- 
sion of  the  remainder  of  his  new  dominions.  Maria 
Theresa  was  still  living ;  but  Joseph  possessed  the  chief 
influence  in  all  state  affairs  of  great  importance :  and 
the  court  of  Austria,  at  his  instigation,  took  possession 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  required  an  immediate  profession  of 
fealty  from  the  states  of  the  country,  and  declared  that 
the  taxes  should  for  the  present  remain  upon  the  same 
footing  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Emperor  also 
declared  the  counties  of  Schwabeck,  Hohenwaldeck, 
Leuchtenberg,  Wolfstein,  Hals,  and  Haag,  the  barony 
of  Wiesensteig,  the  jurisdiction  of  Hirschberg,  and  oth- 
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er  imperial  fiefs,  to  have  become  vacant,  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  family  which  had  acquired  them :  and  the 
barony  of  Mundelheim  in  Suabia,  with  all  that  part  of 
Upper  Bavaria  which  is  held  as  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  was 
also  pronounced  to  be  forfeited,  in  the  name  of  the 
Empress  Queen.  A  large  tract  of  country,  along  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Iser,  and  the 
suburb  of  Ratisbon,  where  the  imperial  Diet  had  held 
its  sittings,  during  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years,  now 
fell  to  Austria. 

No  further  information,  relative  to  these  proceedings, 
had  been  communicated  to  the  relatives  of  the  reigning 
family,  or  to  the  estates  of  the  country,  or  national  rep- 
resentatives of  Bavaria.  The  boundaries  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Duke  John,  which  had  reverted  to  Lower  Ba- 
varia, three  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  before,  had 
never  been  accurately  ascertained ;  so  that  the  court 
of  Vienna  was  obliged  to  assure  the  Elector,  that,  when 
it  should  have  seized  on  the  possession  of  this  territory, 
it  would  undertake  the  demarcation  with  justice  and 
moderation. 

Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  however,  regarded  this 
whole  transaction  as  one  which  produced  an  essential 
alteration  in  the  balance  of  power ;  testified  his  aston- 
ishment, that  it  should  have  been  completed,  without 
consulting  him ;  and  advised  the  Duke  of  Deuxponts, 
who  was  the  presumptive  successor  of  the  childless 
Elector,  by  no  means  to  give  his  consent  to  proceed- 
ings which  so  manifestly  contradicted  the  constitutions 
of  the  empire  and  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  without 
consulting  the  other  princes  of  Germany,  and  especial- 
ly the  crown  of  France,  which  had  guarantied  that  trea- 
ty. He  represented  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  maxims  of  feudal  rights,  the  different 
branches  of  a  family  had  an  indisputable  title  to  suc- 
ceed to  all  the  fiefs  possessed  by  their  common  ances- 
tor; that  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach 
had  been  secured,  with  extraordinary  precision,  by 
family  compacts,  which  were  in    perfect   accordance 
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with  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  by  that  great  impe- 
rial law,  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  that  the  divisibility 
of  an  electorate  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  gol- 
den bull  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  by  which  the  majesty 
of  the  emperor  and  the  dignity  of  the  electors  was  reg- 
ulated ;  that  it  was  a  cause  of  extreme  astonishment, 
that  so  important  an  alteration  should  have  been  effect- 
ed, without  any  consultation  with  the  empire,  which 
was  a  stipulated  duty  on  the  part  of  the  emperor ;  and 
that,  in  reality,  a  compact,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  surprise  and  violence,  from  a  single  palatine  prince, 
could  not  possibly  be  valid,  in  prejudice  to  the  heredi- 
tary rights  of  his  family.  Frederick  demanded  that 
the  Elector  should  be  replaced  in  possession  of  all  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  Maximilian  Joseph ;  and  he 
declared,  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
that,  as  a  Prince  of  the  empire,  as  a  contracting  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  Pal- 
atine family,  he  could  not  permit  such  an  infraction  of 
the  laws,  such  a  violation  of  the  balance  of  power. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  on  the  other  hand,  replied, 
that  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  before  the  period  at  which 
the  house  of  Wittelsbach  had  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  that  country,  had  been  restored  to  their  ancestors, 
by  the  dukes  of  Austria,  out  of  pure  moderation  and 
love  of  peace ;  that  it  was  reasonable  to  require  indem- 
nification for  so  many  expensive  wars ;  that  the  present 
was  not  a  question  relating  to  an  indivisible  electorate, 
because  Bavaria,"  as  it  was  publicly  and  universally 
known,  had  acquired  the  electoral  dignity  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Maximilian,  only  a  few  generations  previ- 
ously to  this  time,  which  dignity  could  be  transferred 
only  to  his  immediate  descendants ;  that  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Lower  Bavaria,  which,  from  very  early  times,  had 
always  been  ruled  by  its  own  land-marshal,  was,  in  re- 
ality, no  essential  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria ;  that 
the  house  of  Austria  could  perceive  no  impediment  in 
the  constitution  of  Germany,  to  the  enforcement  of 
indisputable  rights,  provided  it  were  done  with  moder- 
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ation,  and  with  the  consent  of  those  princes  of  the  em- 
pire whose  interests  were  most  immediately  concerned  ; 
and  that  it  was  important  to  know,  whether  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  resolved  to  assume  the  office  of  arbitra- 
tor, in  all  instances ;  and  whether  he,  whose  aggran- 
dizement had  been  the  most  rapid,  and  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  share  of  peril  to  his  neighbors,  in- 
tended to  set  up  his  arbitrary  will,  as  the  law  by  which 
all  the  princes  were  to  regulate  their  conduct ;  that  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  who  had  sold  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburg  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  had  also  conferred  Lower  Bavaria,  which  hap- 
pened to  fall  vacant  during  his  reign,  on  his  own  son- 
in-law,  Albert  of  Austria;  that  the  sister  of  the  last 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  same  time,  transferred  to  her 
son,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  all  her  claims  to  the  allodial 
possessions  and  acquisitions  of  the  deceased  branch, 
to  their  movable  property,  the  revenue  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  thirteen  millions  which  had  been  expended 
on  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  lastly,  that  the  family  of 
Mecklenburg  recalled  to  mind  the  reversion  of  Leuch- 
tenberg,  and  other  imperial  fiefs  which  had  been  grant- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First ;  and  founded 
its  claims  on  a  number  of  sacrifices  which  it  had  made 
for  the  benefit  of  Germany. 

The  King  endeavored  to  prove,  that  the  reversion, 
granted  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  his  son-in-law, 
Albert  of  Austria,  was  without  any  solid  foundation, 
because  Albert  deduced  his  claim  to  this  fief-male  from 
his  mother,  who  was  a  Princess  of  Bavaria,  and  Sigis- 
mund himself,  at  that  very  time,  had  bestowed  fiefs  on 
other  dukes  of  Bavaria.  It  was  remarked,  that  Mi- 
chael von  Priest,  the  prothonotary  who  prepared  both 
these  feudal  documents,  appears,  from  history,  to  have 
been  convicted  of  falsification  ;  and  lastly,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, that  Duke  Albert  formally  renounced  all  claims 
arising  from  this  investiture.  The  court  of  Vienna  ap- 
pealed to  the  notorious  existence  of  the  Austrian  titles, 
to  the  recognition  of  these  claims  by  the  electors,  and 
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to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  treat  with  other  courts  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Duke  of  Deuxponts. 

The  affair  was  in  this  manner  conducted  diplomat- 
ically, during  five  months,  until,  in  the  end  of  July, 
[A.  D.  1778,]  the  King  advanced  into  Bohemia,  near 
Nachod,  while  his  brother  Henry  marched  toward 
another  pass.  This  kingdom  is  accessible  by  thir- 
teen different  roads,  the  least  frequented  of  which  is 
that  by  way  of  Rumburg :  and  the  Prussian  General 
Mollendorf,  who  commanded  under  Prince  Henry,  took 
this  latter  route,  which  was  the  least  provided  with 
means  of  defence,  being  naturally  the  most  difficult  of 
access.  This  whole  campaign,  in  which  Frederick  and 
Lascy,  Henry  and  Laudohn,  displayed  the  effects  of 
long  and  uninterrupted  reflection,  and  the  practice  of 
the  highest  science,  was  a  school  of  military  tactics. 
Few  marches  deserve  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Rumburg,  and  few  retreats  with  that  from  Lauterwas- 
ser  to  Schazlar.  In  this  campaign,  as  in  that  in  which 
Turenne  was  opposed  to  Montecuculi,  no  battles  were 
fought.  The  King  was  not  obliged  to  compromise  the 
safety  of  an  army,  which  was  the  chief  foundation  of 
his  power ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  exposed  no 
weak  point  to  the  attacks  of  Lascy  and  Laudohn.  Mil- 
itary science  is  the  foundation  of  political  importance, 
because  the  other  sources  of  power  exist  only  under  its 
protection:  and  hence  the  advancement  or  decline  of 
this  art  always  makes  an  epoch  in  history.  It  was  a 
grand  spectacle,  to  see  the  ardent  Emperor  Joseph,  at 
the  head  of  the  finest  army  in  the  world,  excellently 
provided  with  artillery  and  arms,  opposed  to  the  hoary 
conqueror  of  Czaslau,  Hohenfreidburg,  Rosbach,  Leu- 
then,  Torgau,  and  Lignitz.  But,  before  the  question 
in  dispute  could  be  decided,  by  deeds  of  arms,  Russia 
and  France  effected  a  mediation,  by  which  the  pacific 
Empress  Queen  satisfied  herself  with  a  tract  of  terri- 
tory, containing  scarcely  forty  square  miles,  between 
the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza.  Her  army  was 
not  defeated  ;  but  her  son  was  a  great  loser  by  the  con- 
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test,  because  these  occurrences  excited  alarm  through- 
out all  Europe. 

[A.  D.  1779.]  The  treaty  was  concluded  at  Tes- 
chen  in  Upper  Silesia ;  and  its  observance  was  guarantied 
by  Russia  and  France.  The  court  of  Austria  acquired 
the  district  of  the  Inn,  and  engaged  not  to  oppose  the 
union  of  the  Franconian  principalities  of  Baireuth  and 
Anspach  with  Prussia,  on  the  decease  of  the  reigning 
Margrave  ;  and,  when  that  should  happen,  to  renounce 
the  feudal  claims  which  the  crown  of  Bohemia  possess- 
ed in  those  territories,  in  return  for  the  renunciation 
of  those  which  the  margraves  held  in  Austria,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  subsisted  for  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years.  Promises  were  made,  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  empire  should  be  induced  to  invest 
the  Elector  Palatine  with  all  the  fiefs  held  by  the  de- 
ceased branch  of  his  family  ;  to  indemnify  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg,  by  an  extension  of  their  sovereign 
power  over  their  own  subjects,  which  deprived  them  of 
their  right  of  appeal  to  the  tribunals  of  the  empire ; 
and  in  general,  to  bestow  approbation  on  the  treaty. 
With  respect  to  the  Palatine  family,  Austria  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  remainder  of  the  possessions  of  the  late 
sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  and  conferred  the  Bohemian 
fiefs,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  new  electors. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  gratified  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  country  on  his  frontiers. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


We  have  already  seen,  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  the 
wrongs  which  may  be  inflicted,  by  military  despotism, 
on  the  most  sacred  rights  of  nations ;  in  the  Turkish 
war,  how  inferior  even  a  good  militia  is  to  a  disciplined 
army ;  and  in  the  contest  respecting  the  Bavarian  sue- 
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cession,  that  the  security  of  a  moderately  powerful  state 
depends  altogether  on  the  solution  of  this  question, — 
whether  its  more  powerful  neighbors  can  agree  in  divi- 
ding its  territory  among  themselves.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  state  of  public  morality  and  of  the  balance 
of  power,  so  destitute  of  consolation  for  humanity,  leads 
us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  .prospect  which  the  New 
World  holds  out  to  the  contemplation  of  mankind. 
The  passions  are  coeval  with  the  heart  of  man,  and  in- 
justice was  in  former  ages  combined  with  prepondera- 
ting power :  but  the  modern  organization  of  the  great 
military  nations  awakens  a  double  apprehension  for  the 
fate  of  all  such  states  as  are  not  also  powerful  in  arms. 
Perhaps  two  or  three  governments,  allured,  by  the  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  to  form  a  combination  against  the 
rest,  may,  before  long,  render  their  will  the  universal 
law ;  or  the  armies,  unwilling  to  remain  the  mere  tools 
of  despotism,  for  a  paltry  remuneration,  may  advance 
pretensions,  which  will  impose  new  burdens  upon  the 
people,  or  may  entirely  dissolve  the  present  system  of 
social  order.  Critical  periods,  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, have  frequently  taken  the  most  unexpected  direc- 
tion ;  and  unforeseen  circumstances  may  restrain  the 
effects  of  those  arms,  on  which  we  now  look  with  ap- 
prehension ;  or  may  turn  them  even  against  that  class 
of  persons,  by  whom  they  are  at  present  directed.  But 
we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  origin  of  the  mod- 
ern republics  of  America. 

After  the  peace  of  the  year  1763,  France  paid  to 
Great  Britain  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for 
the  restored  islands,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy  thous- 
and, as  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners  of  war.  George  the 
Third  devoted  his  share  of  the  captures,  amounting  to 
six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds,  to  the  public 
funds.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  bank  paid,  for 
the  renewal  of  its  charter,  one  hundred  and  ten  thous- 
and ;  and  the  East-India  Company  engaged  to  pay  an 
annual  contribution  of  four  hundred  thousand,  from  the 
produce  of  its  conquests.  The  national  debt  was  di- 
19* 
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minished,  by  about  ten  millions,  in  the  space  of  twelve 
years  ;  and,  of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  millions,  stated  funds  were  assigned  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
The  sources  of  public  prosperity  were  incalculably  in- 
creased, by  new  manufactures,  the  progress  of  the  col- 
onies, and  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Labor  rose  in 
value,  and  became  a  premium  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, by  which  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  emi- 
grated or  fallen  in  war  were  soon  repaired.  Of  forty- 
two  millions  of  acres,  which  England  is  computed  to 
contain,  eight  millions  and  a  half  yielded  as  much  corn, 
in  productive  seasons,  as  would  suffice  for  the  main- 
tenance of  five  millions  of  inhabitants  during  five 
years.  All  the  soil  of  the  country  became  more  pro- 
ductive, in  proportion  as  greater  care  was  taken  to  ac- 
commodate the  mode  of  culture  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  particular  district.  The  incredible  increase  of 
pasturage,  in  thirty  years,  doubled  the  exportation  ;  the 
ordinary  annual  produce  of  wool  was  estimated  at  one 
million  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling; 
and  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity  quintupled  its 
value,  and  gave  employment  to  one  million  and  five 
hundred  thousand  persons.  In  the  year  1736,  Ireland 
sent  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ells  of  linen  to  the 
market  of  Chester;  and  in  the  year  1771,  almost  a 
million ;  and  this  was  only  the  half  of  the  produce. 
Attention  was  paid  in  that  country  to  unite  the  rivers, 
and  to  keep  the  harbors  open.  *  The  high  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  cer- 
tain taxes,  having  diminished  the  manufactories  of  cloth 
in  England,  those  of  Scotland,  which,  in  the  year  1720, 
made  only  three  millions  of  ells,  in  1759,  produced 
more  than  ten  millions  and  eight  hundred  thousand. 
The  newly-acquired  province  of  Canada  yielded  furs, 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling; and  the  colonies  thus  supplied  the  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  iron,  steel,  copper,  and 
tin,  works  of  Cornwall  gave  employment  to  four  hun- 
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dred  thousand  persons ;  and  the  exportation  of  these 
articles,  after  supplying  the  home  consumption,  amount- 
ed to  the  annual  value  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Forty  thousand  persons  worked  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall ;  and  as  many  more  in  the  lead,  copper,  and  coal 
works,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom :  a  prodigious 
number  of  families  were  supported  by  the  manufactures 
of  Sheffield,  in  iron  and  steel ;  the  coal  mines  of  New- 
castle extended  more  than  half  a  mile  under  the  sea  ; 
and  a  thousand  vessels  were  employed  in  conveying 
their  produce.  The  herring-fishery,  which  had  been 
encouraged  by  a  premium,  annually  produced  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  barrels ;  the  fisheries  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  were  carried  on  by  the  labor 
of  twenty  thousand  persons  ;  and  the  produce,  in  salt 
fish,  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  whole  export  trade  of  England  advanced, 
from  six  millions  five  hundred  and  nine  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  was  its  amount  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  to 
sixteen  millions  in  the  year  1775 ;  and  at  the  latter 
period,  the  quantity  of  metallic  specie  in  circulation, 
exclusive  of  the  paper  currency,  was  more  than  eigh- 
teen millions.  Although  the  commerce  with  Europe 
was  neglected  for  that  of  America,  yet  the  trade  car- 
ried on  with  Germany  sometimes  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  never  fell  below  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand,  pounds  sterling.  The  members 
of  the  East-India  Company  consisted  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  English  and  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  foreigners  ;  the  share  possessed  by  the 
former  amounted  to  about  two  millions,  and  that  of  the 
latter  class  to  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand, 
pounds  sterling ;  and,  according  to  the  balance  of  their 
accounts,  in  the  year  1771,  this  Company  possessed 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  specie, 
and  five  millions  and  three  hundred  thousand  in  goods, 
after  discharging  all  their  debts.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  estates,  slaves,  and 
buildings,  was  estimated  at  thirty  millions  ;  and  the 
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annual  produce,  in  sugar  and  rum,  was  about  four  mil- 
lions. 

The  population,  which,  according  to  the  state  in 
which  we  know  it  to  have  remained  for  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  has  doubled  itself,  during  that  long  pe- 
riod, only  once  in  a  hundred  years,  is  doubled  in  North 
America  within  twenty-five  years.  Eight  thousand 
Englishmen  originally  emigrated  to  that  country,  and 
their  descendants  had  already  increased  to  three  mil- 
lions. The  wealth  of  that  country  increased  with  equal 
rapidity :  the  export  of  New  England,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  amounted  to  seventy  thous- 
and ;  and,  seventy  years  afterwards,  it  was  equal  to 
eight  hundred  thousand,  pounds  sterling.  Above  ten 
hundred  and  seventy  ships,  and  about  twenty-nine 
thousand  Englishmen,  were  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
America  ;  and  the  latter  country  rewarded  them  with 
the  profit  of  her  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  constitution  of  the  American  colonies  bore  the 
original  impression  of  liberty.  The  King  appointed 
the  governors  of  the  colonies  ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
freemen  elected  a  council  of  twenty-eight  members. 
Military  force  was  almost  unnecessary ;  for  the  isth- 
mus, and  the  islands  which  cover  the  entrances  of  the 
harbors,  afforded  natural  defences.  In  Rhode  Island, 
the  governor  and  his  deputy,  as  well  as  the  council, 
were  elected  by  the  people  ;  and  in  all  criminal  cases, 
except  those  of  high  treason,  murder,  and  piracy,  they 
also  exercised  the  privilege  of  pardon.  In  the  midst 
of  beautiful  gardens,  under  a  mild  climate,  and  in  a 
healthy  atmosphere,  arose  Philadelphia,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  virtuous  Penn.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  neighboring 
country,  and  enriched  themselves  by  their  industry. 
Their  manners  now  began  to  suffer  from  the  effect  of 
prosperity ;  the  affection,  which  had  been  hitherto  tes- 
tified for  the  family  of  Penn,  was  in  a  great  measure 
lost  j  and  some  symptoms  of  confusion  began  to  appear 
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in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  administration  of 
Maryland  belonged  to  the  descendants  of  its  founder, 
Lord  Baltimore  ;  and  was  conducted  by  its  Governor, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  twelve,  and  of  the 
deputies  of  the  districts.  Religion  was  every  where 
free  from  restraint ;  agriculture  was  held  in  honor  ;  and 
peace  and  order  were  protected  against  the  attempts 
of  parties,  and  wild  and  lawless  men.  Every  colony 
cultivated,  in  security,  that  species  of  production  which 
it  found  most  suitable  to  its  soil  and  climate.  New 
England  produced  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  barley ; 
it  also  contained  noble  tracts  of  pasturage ;  and  six 
thousand  fishermen  gained  an  annual  income  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  healthy  colony  of  Rhode  Island  produced 
Indian  corn  in  great  abundance.  Nova  Scotia,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  were  less  favorable,  because  its 
administration  was  military,  enriched  itself  by  its  coal 
mines.  On  the  other  hand,  New  York  was  situated  in 
a  beautiful  district,  and  rose  to  great  importance.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  ships  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  sloops  sailed  from  this  port ;  and  the  banks 
of  the  East  River  were  adorned  with  the  elegant  retreats 
of  the  rich  inhabitants.  New  Jersey  was  almost  a  gar- 
den. Maryland  produced  thirty  millions  of  pounds  of 
tobacco,  and  Virginia  could  deliver  fifty  millions.  The 
romantic  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  were  cultivated  by 
industrious  Germans.  Further  toward  the  south,  the 
sun  darted  his  scorching  rays  on  immeasurable  tracts 
of  sand :  North  Carolina,  however,  rose  to  prosperity. 
South  Carolina,  the  cherished  object  of  solicitude  to  Co- 
ligny,  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke,  no  longer  stood  in  fear 
of  Attakullakulla,  whose  people  were  now  entirely  sub- 
dued ;  or  of  the  Choctaws  and  Creeks,  whose  numbers 
were  rapidly  diminishing.  This  colony,  where  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  and  of  silk  had  been  introduced  with 
some  success,  was  second  to  none  in  value.  At  a  still 
greater  distance,  where  Savannah,  situated  between 
sand  and  forest,  endures  a  high  degree  of  heat,  Geor- 
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gia  was  now  rising  to  importance.  In  Florida,  only 
the  first  beginnings  of  cultivation  were  visible  in  a  few 
spots. 

North  America,  under  the  protection  of  Britain,  stood 
in  fear  of  no  foreign  enemy  ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
her  native  strength  was  already  too  great,  to  permit 
her  to  feel  much  apprehension,  even  of  her  mother 
country.  The  country  itself,  its  extent  and  its  climate, 
were  the  protection  of  the  Americans.  The  nation, 
like  the  country  which  it  inhabited,  appeared  to  be  in 
the  full  vigor  of  youth  ;  ardent,  independent,  and  ca- 
pable of  astonishing  exertions,  when  roused  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  passions. 

The  peace  of  1763  left  the  nations  of  Europe  under 
the  pressure  of  an  enormous  taxation.  The  reduction 
of  the  armies,  at  the  same  time,  dispersed  a  number  of 
men,  unfit  for  the  employments  of  honest  industry, 
many  of  whom,  in  various  countries,  swelled  the  cata- 
logue of  crimes ;  while  others  sought  their  livelihood 
on  the  Ural  and  the  Volga,  in  the  colonies  of  Russia : 
but  America  became  the  chief  receptacle  for  the  su- 
perfluous population  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  the  booty  procured  in  war,  the  treasures 
of  the  East  Indies,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  fortunes 
from  the  sugar  plantations,  and  a  thousand  wonderful 
instances  of  successful  enterprise  and  good  fortune, 
had  multiplied  the  wants  of  life,  and  the  caprices  of 
luxury  in  Great  Britain  had  increased,  in  an  incredible 
degree.  The  number  of  profitable  offices  had  been 
exceedingly  augmented,  by  the  conquests  made  in  war, 
and  by  the  policy  of  the  court ;  and,  as  the  desire  for 
such  places  could  only  be  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  King,  a  much  larger  proportion,  than  formerly,  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  devoted  themselves  to  a  city 
life,  and  to  attendance  on  the  court.  They  commit- 
ted their  estates  to  the  care  of  their  stewards  ;  and,  as 
they  enlarged  their  expenses,  and  involved  themselves 
in  debt,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  raising 
their  rents.     The  oppressed  people  were  soon  driven 
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to  utter  despair,  while  their  superiors  were  deaf  to  their 
complaints.  The  court,  at  the  same  time,  was  obsti- 
nately bent  on  pursuing  its  resolution  to  deprive  the 
mountaineers  of  Scotland  of  their  ancient  customs  and 
dress ;  and  in  Ireland,  the  public  tranquillity  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  excesses  of  the  '  White  Boys/  l  Hearts 
of  Oak,'  and  '  Men  of  Steel.'  In  consequence  of  all 
these  circumstances,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Irish- 
men, in  a  short  time,  transported  themselves  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  many  thousands  from  the  mountains  of  Ros- 
shire,  from  Glengary,  Sutherland,  Sky,  and  from  all  the 
Hebrides,  also  sought  an  asylum,  where  they  might 
perpetuate  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  in  the  West- 
ern world.  This  multitude  of  recent  emigrants  to 
America  adopted  a  mode  of  life,  agreeable  to  Nature 
and  to  the  principles  of  primitive  equality. 

Great  Britain,  which  already  governed,  with  one  arm 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  with  the  other  those  of  the 
ancient  Ganges,  despatched  Cook  and  Mulgrave,  in 
search  of  new  objects  of  dominion.  .  This  empire, 
whose  foundations  were  laid  in  freedom,  which  was 
great  in  arms,  and  still  more  celebrated  for  its  civil  in- 
stitutions, the  object  of  universal  admiration,  and  of 
the  envy  of  the  most  powerful  nations,  appeared  to 
many  to  be  almost  exempt  from  the  ordinary  causes  of 
the  decay  of  nations.  Yet  this  empire  was  in  a  few 
years  reduced  so  low,  that  it  continued  to  excite  admi- 
ration only  by  its  constancy  under  misfortune  ;  like  the 
great  Caesar,  who,  when  he  discovered  Brutus  among 
his  assassins,  covered  himself  with  his  mantle,  that  he 
might  fall  with  decency.  The  power  of  Great  Britain 
dissolved  itself;  nations,  sprung  from  her  own  bosom, 
and  nursed  in  the  cradle  of  freedom,  disdained,  for 
that  very  reason,  to  obey  her  tyrannical  commands. 

Although  the  British  people  were  discontented  with 
the  terms  of  the  peace,  though  the  French  were  expelled 
from  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  disorderly  court 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  could  not  be  an  object  of  appre- 
hension, the  English  government  established  a  perma- 
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nent  military  force  in  America,  under  the  orders  of  a 
commander-in-chief.  This  army  supported  the  execu- 
tive power,  which  had  reduced  the  judges  to  a  state  of 
dependence  on  itself,  by  means  of  their  salaries  ;  and 
on  that  account  appeared,  to  the  friends  of  freedom, 
to  possess  more  than  the  influence  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled by  the  constitution.  If  we  reflect,  for  a  moment, 
upon  the  vanity  of  men,  and  consider  how  few  indi- 
viduals, even  under  free  governments,  know  how  to 
combine  the  dignity  of  important  stations  with  the  nec- 
essary attention  to  popularity,  we  shall  readily  con- 
ceive, that  many  of  the  American  governors  became 
disagreeable  to  the  people,  and  were,  justly  or  unjust- 
ly, considered  as  arbitrary.  The  ministers  themselves, 
perhaps  because  they  were  fearful  of  betraying  any  de- 
gree of  apprehension,  appeared  to  pay  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  representations  of  the  Americans,  and  re- 
plied to  them,  either  not  at  all,  or  with  severity ;  and 
about  this  time,  party  leaders  arose  among  that  peo- 
ple, who  excited  in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  the 
deepest  resentment  of  the  haughtiness  of  the  English 
government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  ministry  attempted 
to  deprive  the  Americans  of  their  commerce  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  colonies,  by  the  profits  of  which 
the  British  colonists  were  chiefly  enabled  to  pay  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  mother  country.  They  now 
adopted  the  resolution  of  accustoming  themselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  do  without  the  commodities  of 
England ;  and,  during  this  period  of  dissatisfaction,  the 
stamp-tax  was  introduced  among  them,  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  by  which  measure,  as  they  alleged, 
that  assembly  disposed  of  the  property  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, who  were  not  represented  in  it,  and  over  whom  it 
had  no  rights  whatever :  the  colonies  were  founded  at 
the  expense  of  the  colonists,  while  the  advantages,  aris- 
ing from  their  preservation,  had  been  shared  by  Eng- 
land, in  common  with  themselves.  The  epoch  of  the 
decline  of  the  British  dominion  in  this  country,  like 
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that  of  the  destruction  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  at  home, 
was  the  moment  when  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
right  of  government  became  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion. The  Americans  were  driven,  by  the  imprudence 
of  their  adversaries,  from  a  timid  opposition  to  particular 
proceedings,  to  the  declaration  of  their  independence. 

They  refused  to  submit  to  the  stamp-act,  alleging 
that  the  territory  which  was  under  their  own  regula- 
tions, defended  by  twenty  thousand  of  their  own  troops, 
and  sufficiently  productive  of  taxes  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  that  force,  belonged  of  right  to  them,  and 
that  they  would  suffer  no  arbitrary  taxes  to  be  imposed 
on  it.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  number,  and  one  in  which 
the  spirit  of  republicanism  was  especially  prevalent,  en- 
couraged all  the  rest,  by  its  example.  The  Americans 
assembled  a  general  congress,  and  the  ships  in  their 
harbors  exhibited  the  tokens  of  mourning  and  of  indig- 
nation. Amidst  all  these  proceedings,  the  leaders,  who 
were  anxious  that  no  immoderate  or  overstrained  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted,  carefully  withheld  the  people 
from  all  excesses :  and  their  writings  were  composed  in 
the  language  of  the  weaker  against  the  powerful,  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  that  of  united  and  resolute  men. 
The  hour  of  final  separation,  however,  was  not  yet 
come  ;  and  the  English  parliament  at  length  rescinded 
the  stamp-act,  by  a  majority  of  votes.  America  ap- 
pointed this  day  as  an  annual  festival  ;  the  clothes, 
which  had  been  manufactured  in  the  colonies,  were 
distributed  among  the  poor  ;  and  all  the  people  of 
property  appeared  in  garments  of  English  manufacture. 

But  the  ministry  performed  neither  justice  nor  in- 
justice effectually  :  they  were  driven  to  the  former, 
evidently  by  compulsion,  and  they  committed  the  latter 
without  energy.  Boston  had,  of  its  own  accord,  offer- 
ed compensation  to  those  who  suffered  in  the  late  dis- 
turbances ;  but  the  ministers  demanded  that  as  a  duty, 
which  they  were  inclined  to  perform  spontaneously. 
The  community  was  thus  excited  to  suspicion  respect- 
iv.  20  u.  h. 
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ing  the  official  reports  of  the  Governor's  council,  and 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  electing  other  individuals. 
The  Governor  reprimanded  them  for  this  exercise  of 
their  elective  privilege  ;  and  they,  in  turn,  drew  up  a 
representation  of  the  case,  and  sent  it  to  the  King. 
This  document  could  not  be  signed  by  the  Governor, 
as  it  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  because  it  was  di- 
rected against  his  own  proceedings.  This  informality 
gave  the  King  a  pretence  for  refusing  to  receive  it ; 
and  the  Governor  henceforth  discontinued  the  holding 
of  these  assemblies.  About  this  time  a  reenforcement 
of  troops  was  sent  to  America  :  and  all  New  England 
was  anxious  that  the  commons  should  be  assembled. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  the  English  parliament 
imposed  a  duty  on  tea,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
East-India  Company  of  a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  sell  that  article  as  cheaply 
as  the  Dutch.  This  occurrence  manifested,  that  the 
English  government,  when  it  allowed  the  stamp-act  to 
be  repealed,  by  no  means  intended  to  abandon  its  pre- 
tension of  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  Americans 
were  extremely  enraged,  and  refused  to  pay  the  duty. 
It  was  natural  that  the  popular  leaders  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  designs  ;  but  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  English  ministry  was  their  best  ally. 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  young  men  of  Bos- 
ton, disguised  like  Mohawk  Indians,  threw  three  car- 
goes of  tea  into  the  sea,  in  the  presence  of  the  Gover- 
nor, the  council,  the  garrison,  and  under  the  cannon  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  without  resistance. 

Proceedings,  such  as  these,  were  matter  of  rejoicing 
to  the  ministerial  party,  who  thought  they  afforded  a 
favorable  pretext  for  effecting  the  complete  subjec- 
tion of  the  colonies  :  and  many,  even  of  the  friends  of 
liberty,  in  England,  thought  it  utterly  improbable  that 
America  would  be  able  effectually  to  resist  the  power 
of  the  mother  country.  When  the  ministers  were 
warned  that  the  colonies  would  make  common  cause 
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against  them,  they  replied,  that,  in  that  case,  the  colo- 
nies would  only  have  to  ascribe  their  misfortunes  to 
their  own  imprudence.  But  despised  enemies  are  dan- 
gerous. 

The  parliament,  on  the  principle  of  affording  the 
necessary  protection  and  indemnification  to  commercial 
rights,  suspended  the  privileges  of  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton ;  adjudged  the  inhabitants  to  make  compensation 
for  the  property  destroyed  ;  revoked  the  original  char- 
ter of  the  constitution  of  Masachusetts  Bay  ;  and,  since 
a  resolution  of  the  council  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
Governor  to  employ  the  military  force,  the  election  of 
that  body  was  taken  from  the  community  and  given  to 
him.  He  at  the  same  time  received  orders,  with  re- 
gard to  such  persons  as  should  be  obnoxious  to  the 
displeasure  of  colonial  authorities,  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  the  government  of  the  mother  country,  to 
send  their  cases  to  England,  for  adjudication.  In  order 
to  keep  the  Americans  more  effectually  in  check,  the 
boundaries  of  the  newly-acquired  province  of  Canada 
were  extended  behind  the  other  colonies ;  the  council 
of  that  province,  which  was  nominated  by  the  King, 
and  half  the  members  of  which  were  Roman  Catholics, 
was  provided  with  more  extensive  powers ;  and  the 
civil  jurisprudence  of  the  despotic  government  of 
France  was  established,  as  the  law  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province,  not  excepting  those  of  English 
birth ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  milder  criminal 
code  of  England  was  introduced,  even  with  regard  to 
the  native  Canadians. 

It  was  in  the  mean  time  resolved,  in  the  general 
congress  of  America,  that  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  had  the  right  of  enacting  general  laws,  and  the 
King,  that  of  refusing  to  confirm  the  provincial  statutes ; 
but  that,  in  all  matters  relating  to  property,  none  but 
the  owners,  or  their  representatives,  had  any  power 
whatever  to  legislate.  With  these  moderate  resolu- 
tions, they  united  measures  of  defence  ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  should  be  ex- 
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changed  for  that  of  the  articles  necessary  for  food  and 
clothing.  Obedience  to  the  royal  governors  was  dis- 
allowed ;  and  those  gentlemen  saved  themselves  by  a 
precipitate  flight.  Representations  were  still  continu- 
ally made  to  the  mother  country  ;  but  these  documents 
were  rejected  by  the  parliament,  because  they  were 
signed  by  order  of  the  congress.  New  York  endeavor- 
ed to  obtain  the  honor  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  ; 
but  her  memorial  was  rejected,  on  account  of  its  title. 
The  parliament  declared,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  fun- 
damental law  of  1689,  only  the  lords  and  commons, 
in  parliament  assembled,  and  no  other  body  in  the 
British  empire,  had  the  right  of  making  any  regulations 
with  regard  to  taxes. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  have  given  to  the 
British  empire  a  constitution,  in  which  its  provinces 
should  be  admitted  to  their  reasonable  share  of  influ- 
ence ;  in  which  case,  the  freedom  and  power  of  the 
state  would  have  been  confirmed,  on  new  foundations, 
and  Great  Britain  would  still  have  continued  to  be  the 
head  of  the  empire,  until  the  maturity  of  the  New 
World  should  at  length  have  rendered  it  necessary 
to  transport  the  seat  of  supreme  power  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

During  all  these  occurrences,  the  English  minister 
of  state,  Lord  North,  seemed  to  have  as  little  appre- 
hension of  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  as  if  the  court  of  Versailles  had  been  utterly 
inaccessible  to  the  suggestions  of  jealousy  or  revenge  ; 
or  as  if  the  cause  of  a  government,  against  its  subjects, 
was  invariably  considered  as  the  cause  of  all  govern- 
ments. He  at  the  same  time  compelled  the  Americans 
to  withdraw  from  the  dominion  of  Britain,  by  abolish- 
ing all  commerce  with  them  ;  by  excluding  them  from 
the  fishery  of  Newfoundland  ;  by  extending  a  correc- 
tional law  to  all  the  states  which  had  sent  deputies  to 
the  congress,  and  finally,  by  declaring  their  ships  to  be 
lawful  prizes  for  the  freebooters  of  England. 

A  skirmish  at  Lexington  with  a  body  of  troops  whom 
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General  Gage  had  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the 
magazine  at  Concord,  was  the  commencement  of  open 
war,  and  Governor  Gage  proclaimed  martial  law.  The 
beginning  of  the  contest  was  animated  :  the  Americans 
resolved  to  engage  Canada  in  their  cause,  either  by 
persuasion  or  force  ;  and  their  General  Montgomery 
fell  before  Quebec  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lish laid  siege  to  Boston,  and  burned  Charlestown.  At 
this  moment,  since  the  existence  of  their  country  was 
now  at  stake,  the  Americans  gave  consistency  to  their 
cause,  by  the  adoption  of  a  regular  form  of  constitution. 
The  latter,  indeed,  underwent  many  alterations,  not 
only  from  the  action  and  reaction  of  parties,  but  be- 
cause it  was  necessary,  on  one  hand,  to  give  an  ex- 
tremely popular  form  of  government  to  a  people  which 
was  summoned  to  face  death  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  because  it  was  impossible  to  submit 
such  measures,  as  appeared  necessary  in  a  period  of 
public  danger,  to  the  approbation  of  the  multitude. 
With  regard  to  the  main  point,  the  same  principles 
were  every  where  predominant :  the  various  republican 
states  were  distinguished  by  slight  shades  of  difference 
with  regard  to  form  ;  but  all  endeavored  to  excite  the 
powers  of  the  people  by  enthusiasm,  and  to  direct  their 
exertions  by  the  mature  deliberations  of  the  congress. 
Great  Britain  concluded  subsidiary  treaties  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
Princes  of  Anhalt  and  Waldeck,  and  the  Margrave  of 
Anspach,  for  a  certain  number  of  their  troops.  Such 
treaties  were  by  no  means  unusual ;  but  the  present 
moment  was  remarkable,  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  especially  from  the  natural  love  of 
freedom  which  interested  the  virtuous  individuals  of  all 
countries  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans.  Many  await- 
ed the  result  of  the  contest  in  anxious  expectation,  fear- 
ful lest  these  regular  troops  should  be  found  to  possess 
an  overwhelming  superiority  over  a  mere  militia.  But 
America  fought  for  the  Americans ;  and  it  was  proved, 
that  none  but  the  greatest  commanders,  full  of  courage, 
20* 
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accustomed  to  victory,  and  engaged  in  a  popular  war,  are 
able  to  make  any  decisive  use  of  the  highest  species  of 
tactics.  The  war  in  America  was  conducted  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  induce  many  to  suppose  that  the  Eng- 
lish commanders  protracted  the  contest,  from  selfish 
motives  ;  others,  that  the  spirit  of  party  rendered  them 
incapable  of  vigorously  prosecuting  a  war,  which  was 
known  to  be  rather  a  ministerial  than  a  popular  quar- 
rel :  while  some  ascribed  its  protection  to  the  talents 
of  Washington  and  to  the  national  power  of  America  ; 
and  adduced  instances  from  history,  to  prove  that  ev- 
ery great  nation  had  acquired  its  freedom,  as  soon  as 
it  despaired  of  obtaining  happiness  by  other  means. 

After  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  English 
against  Carolina,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Boston, 
all  the  colonies  of  North  America  united  themselves  in 
a  general  confederation  for  the  preservation  of  their 
independence.  On  the  news  of  this  occurrence,  the 
French  court,  conformably  to  its  usual  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  weaker  party  in  all  contests  against  the 
power  of  its  rivals,  resolved  openly  to  adopt  the  cause 
of  the  Americans,  which  it  had  hitherto  only  favored 
in  secret,  and  to  deliver  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  the  world  from  the  preponderance,  or  rather  from 
the  absolute  control,  of  the  British  nation.  But  a  far 
more  wonderful  spectacle  was  displayed  by  the  King 
of  Spain  ;  who,  although  the  Sovereign  and  oppressor 
of  South  America,  joined  his  arms  to  those  of  France, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  free  state  in  the  northern  di- 
vision of  that  continent. 

This  war  undermined  the  resources  of  the  European 
courts ;  it  doubled  the  already  exorbitant  debt  of  Brit- 
ain ;  it  cost  the  court  of  Versailles  more  than  nine 
hundred  millions  of  livres ;  while  the  people  became 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  discovered  the 
important  secret,  that  unpopular  government  is  in  itself 
insecure. 

The  war  was  conducted,  for  a  time,  without  any 
very  remarkable  occurrences.     The  house  of  Bourbon 
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was  satisfied  with  keeping  the  enemy  of  its  new  ally  in 
a  state  of  inactivity :  it  was  apprehensive  of  the  caprices 
of  fortune  ;  and  could  not  fail  to  recollect  the  former 
fame  of  the  British  arms.  The  circumspect  Washing- 
ton sought  only  the  durable  reputation  of  attaining  his 
object,  and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced,  by 
the  hope  of  a  splendid  achievement,  to  risk  any  solid 
advantage.  At  length,  an  army,  composed  of  English 
and  Germans,  was  surrounded  and  made  prisoners  at 
Saratoga  by  the  despised  militia  of  the  New  World. 

After  this  misfortune,  the  British  parliament  mani- 
fested a  degree  of  fortitude  worthy  of  the  sublime  ex- 
ample which  the  Romans  displayed,  after  the  defeat  at 
Cannae  :  and  if  the  military  system  of  our  times  had 
not  become  widely  different  from  that  of  antiquity,  espe- 
cially in  this  respect,  that  the  state  of  the  finances  is 
now  of  as  much  importance  as  the  talents  of  states- 
men or  the  heroism  of  the  combatants,  this  contest 
might,  after  all,  in  its  result,  have  resembled  that  of 
the  Romans  with  Hannibal  and  Carthage.  But,  after 
Elliot  had  displayed  what  the  spirit  and  talents  of  the 
Britons  are  capable  of  achieving,  in  the  art  of  defence  ; 
and  Rodney  had  proved,  that,  in  the  day  of  battle,  this 
nation  is  still  worthy  of  the  fame  of  their  fathers  ;  the 
English  acted  wisely  in  preferring  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  America,  [A.  D.  1783,]  rather  than 
entirely  exhaust  the  resources  of  their  state  in  a  con- 
test, in  which  there  was  nothing  to  gain. 

These  occurrences  are  yet  fresh  in  our  memory  ;  and 
their  consequences  are  already  perceptible  in  a  variety 
of  respects.  The  exhaustion  of  the  powers  engaged 
in  the  American  war  decided  the  superiority  of  other 
states.  The  Porte,  which,  next  to  Switzerland,  was 
the  most  ancient  ally  of  France,  could  expect  no  effec- 
tual assistance  from  that '  power  against  the  Russians  ; 
and  Joseph  now  arbitrarily  annihilated  the  barrier- 
compact  and  other  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
A  blaze  of  freedom  burst  forth  beyond  the  ocean,  which 
produced  an  electrical  effect  on  the  West  of  Europe, 
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and  exerted  an  attractive  influence  on  all  those  who 
wished  to  secure  to  their  descendants  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  secure  prosperity.  Many 
persons,  either  incommoded  by  the  social  institutions 
of  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  persecuted  by  misfor- 
tune, or  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  am- 
bitious of  discovering  new  sources  of  opulence,  turned 
their  longing  eyes  to  the  Western  hemisphere.  The 
following  short  delineation  of  the  situation  of  Europe 
will  show  that  these  views  were  not  unreasonable. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  maritime  powers  may  be  properly  divided  into 
two  classes :  that  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  France, 
Spain,  and  both  the  Sicilies ;  and  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, as  it  is  called,  comprising  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  :  the  armed  maritime  neutrality  forms  an  inter- 
mediate class.  The  principal  strength  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, consists  in  her  land  forces ;  nor  does  any  other 
monarchy,  except  the  above-mentioned,  consider  the 
ocean  as  the  principal  foundation  of  its  power. 

Among  the  territorial  powers  which  are  able  to  main- 
tain the  political  system  of  Europe  in  equipoise,  or  to 
menace  its  security,  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the 
strength  and  excellence  of  their  armies,  belongs  to  the 
imperial  courts,  to  France  and  Prussia.  Nothing  but 
transcendent  personal  qualities,  such  as  those  of  a  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  is  capable  of  placing  any  of  the  inferior 
states,  even  temporarily,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
these  potentates. 

The  Ottoman  Padisha  is  the  most  powerful  monarch 
of  the  barbarians ;  Persia  and  Hindostan  are  in  a  state 
of  anarchy ;  China  remains,  as  heretofore,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  an  object  of  less  in- 
terest to  the  powers  of  Europe  than  the  Sheriff  of 
Morocco,  and  the  communities  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa. 

Among  the  smaller  states,  Sardinia  and  Switzerland 
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will  be  most  conveniently  surveyed,  after  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  France  alone  can  promote 
the  designs  of  the  court  of  Turin,  with  regard  to  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  Switzerland  has  lately  renewed  her  con- 
nexion with  that  monarchy,  by  an  alliance  for  fifty 
years.  Scandinavia,  the  Empire  of  the  Germans,  Po- 
land, and  the  Italian  states,  will  successively  present 
themselves  to  our  consideration,  after  the  preponderant 
land  powers :  their  friendship  and  hostility,  their  dura- 
tion and  decline,  are  highly  important,  with  respect  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  FRANCE. 

France  alone,  in  consequence  of  her  extent  and 
situation,  her  soil,  population,  and  national  character, 
would  be  able,  if  her  immense  resources  were  rendered 
available  and  efficient,  by  a  rational  and  consistent  sys- 
tem of  policy,  to  give  laws  to  the  other  powers,  and  to 
keep  the  nations  of  Europe  united  among  themselves. 

The  government  of  Francrf  did  not  acquire  its  de- 
spotic character,  like  that  of  Spain,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  national  spirit ;  but  by  means  of  a  connected 
chain  of  refined  maxims  of  state :  and  hence  public 
opinion  still  continues  to  be  its  foundation  and  the  rule 
of  its  policy.  The  government  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  still  closer  attention  to  the  public  voice,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  levity  of  the  national  character.  The  kings 
of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  an  authority,  free  from 
constitutional  restraints,  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  allowing  many  important  privileges  to  the  nobility, 
and  great  freedom  of  speech  to  the  people.  Intellec- 
tual and  moral  superiority  produce  more  powerful  ef- 
fects, in  this  kingdom,  than  compulsory  measures  in 
other  states  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  lettres-de-cach- 
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et,*  an  exercise  of  authority  which  was  first  permitted 
in  the  latter  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  if  the  taxes 
were  so  distributed,  as  to  press  with  less  inequality  upon 
the  peasants ;  and  if  the  virtues  and  intellectual  acquire- 
ments of  the  middle  classes  were  allowed  to  raise  their 
possessors  to  a  degree  of  importance,  somewhat  corre- 
sponding with  that  which  is  conferred  on  the  nobles  by 
their  privileges  ;  this  kingdom  would  perhaps  be  the 
best  existing  specimen  of  the  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  origin  of  the  great  council  and  of  the  council  of 
state,  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  Books. 
A  council  of  despatches  was  also  established,  for  the 
management  of  urgent  business  requiring  rapid  exe- 
cution, to  which  provincial  affairs  and  important  civil 
causes  were  afterwards  confided. 

The  civil  law  consisted  of  the  Roman  code,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty  codes  of  customary  law, 
and  the  royal  ordinances.  The  number  and  diversity 
of  the  precepts,  which  afforded  but  too  profitable  a  field 
for  the  artifices  of  the  advocates,  formed  a  useful  bul- 
wark to  civil  freedom,  against  the  despotism  of  arbitra- 
ry power.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  every  where  oppos- 
ed by  obstacles,  and  was  obliged  to  clear  its  way  through 
the  ruins  of  a  hundred  legislations.  The  spirit  of  the 
French  laws  was  perceptible  in  the  civil  and  criminal 
ordinances,  which  were  productions  of  the  better  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  the  code 
compiled  in  the  days  of  Richelieu ;  though  the  latter 
was  an  unauthorized  work. 

From  the  lowest  class  of  tribunals,  those  of  the  pro- 
vosts, castellans,  and  mayors,  the  judicial  causes  were 
transferred  to  the  bailiff,  seneschal,  or  presidency  ;  and 
appeals  were  decided  by  one  or  other  of  the  fourteen 
superior  courts. 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  the  constitution  of  which, 
with  very  little  variation,  resembled  that  of  all  the  rest, 

*  [A  warrant  under  the  King's  privy  seal.] 
IV.  21  U.  H. 
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consisted  of  the  great  chamber,  the  chamber  of  inquests, 
and  that  of  requests.  The  chief  president  was  at  the 
head  of  the  great  chamber  ;  and  an  important  and  high- 
ly beneficial  influence  was  frequently  exercised  by  this 
office,  from  the  senatorial  gravity,  the  ancient  learning, 
the  acuteness,  and  dignity,  of  its  possessors.  Under  this 
chief  officer  were  nine  presidents,  distinguished  by  the 
antique  form  of  their  hats :  twenty-five  temporal,  and 
half  that  number  of  ecclesiastical,  counsellors  ;  three  ad- 
ministrators-general ;  the  attorney-general ;  a  number 
of  writers,  receivers  of  penalties,  commissioners  of  as- 
signments and  real  attachments,  king's  servants  and  bail- 
iffs. The  chamber  of  inquests  consisted  of  three  divis- 
ions ;  each  of  which  had  three  presidents  and  about 
thirty  counsellors.  The  chamber  of  requests  was  divid- 
ed into  two  bodies,  each  of  which  had  also  its  three 
presidents  and  twenty-two  counsellors,  writers,  two 
treasurers  for  the  distribution  of  the  salaries,  and  three 
examiners  of  accounts.  The  youngest  five  presidents, 
with  two  counsellors  of  the  great  chamber  and  four  of 
the  chamber  of  requests,  constituted  the  criminal  tribu- 
nal. The  chancery  consisted  of  the  chancellor,  twen- 
ty-eight counsellors,  all  the  masters  of  requests,  a  num- 
ber of  royal  secretaries,  and  the  treasurers  of  the  seal 
office  and  golden  mark.  These  institutions  were  fre- 
quently subjected  to  alterations,  with  respect  to  individ- 
ual points :  the  various  privileges  were  exercised  in  a 
more  or  less  comprehensive  manner,  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  period ;  and  in  mo- 
ments of  state-necessity  new  offices  were  created. 

The  parliament  was  the  king's  tribunal ;  it  could  not 
possibly  be  the  representative  of  the  states-general,  be- 
cause it  had  existed  at  the  same  time  with  that  ancient 
assembly ;  but  since  the  sittings  of  that  body  had  been 
discontinued,  and  even  in  the  preceding  period,  during 
which  it  had  been  summoned  but  seldom,  this  perma- 
nent college,  the  office  of  which  was  to  verify  and  re- 
cord the  edicts,  had  been  the  organ  of  the  public  voice, 
in  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  power.     Public  opinion 
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assigned  this  privilege  to  the  parliament,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  imparted  authority. 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  according  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  instituted,  was  the  tribunal  of  the  royal 
peers,  who  sat  in  that  assembly  with  the  king. 

The  judicial  constitution  of  the  conquered  countries 
was  arranged  upon  a  similar  plan.  Franche  Comte 
was  provided  with  a  parliament,  which  held  its  sittings 
at  Besancon ;  and  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Alsace,  the 
seat  of  which  was  at  Ensisheim,  was  transformed  into 
the  high  council  of  Colmar,  which  possessed  the  privi- 
leges of  a  parliament,  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  the 
offices.  The  three  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
dun, had  been  transferred  to  Spire,  and  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine  maintained  a  high  council.  Instead  of  the 
former,  Richelieu  established  a  parliament  at  Metz, 
which,  after  the  incorporation  of  Lorraine,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Nancy.  A  parliament  was  erected  for  French 
Flanders;  first  at  Tournay,  and  afterwards  at  Douay. 
A  high  council  for  the  territory  of  Rousillon  existed  at 
Perpignan. 

All  the  supreme  courts  had  endeavored,  by  means 
of  letters  of  union,  to  form  themselves  into  a  connected 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fixed  principles 
of  action ;  and  although  the  parliament  of  Paris  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  whole  corps,  she  acknowl- 
edged their  equality  with  herself,  and  wished  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  subdivisions  of  the  representa- 
tive national  assembly,  or  states-general :  and  in  peri- 
ods of  calamity,  when  the  court  was  under  the  necessity 
of  treating  the  nation  with  forbearance,  the  parliament 
endeavored  to  establish  these  as  well  as  still  more  im- 
portant claims. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  parliament  of  Rouen 
refused  to  register  the  regulation  established  by  the 
King  himself,  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  concerning 
the  continuance  of  the  double  capitation-tax,  and  of 
the  triple  impost  of  the  twentieth.  "  Normandy,"  said 
they,  "  will  pay  nothing  that  her  states  have  not  enact- 
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ed."  Malesherbes,  who  presided  over  the  court  of 
taxes,  with  the  virtue  of  a  Cato  and  the  graces  of  an 
Atticus,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  pro- 
posed, in  right  of  his  office  as  president  of  that  body, 
to  convoke  that  dreaded  investigator  of  abused  author- 
ity, the  states-general. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  either  unacquainted  with  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  or  vainly  imagining  that  it 
might  be  controlled,  commanded  the  provincial  gover- 
nors to  cause  the  edict,  which  he  had  promulgated,  to 
be  forcibly  registered ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  forbade 
the  combination  into  which  the  parliaments  had  enter- 
ed, and  which,  in  reality,  was  not  a  legal  proceeding. 
In  thus  endeavoring  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  organ 
of  its  voice,  he  displayed  the  long-concealed  mischiefs 
of  despotism.  He  regarded  the  parliaments  rather  with 
respect  to  their  judicial  proceedings,  than  to  the  politi- 
cal necessity  of  their  existence,  dissolved  that  of  Brit- 
tany, banished  its  counsellors,  and,  among  them,  the 
distinguished  senator,  Caradene  de  la  Chalotais ;  sup- 
plied its  place  by  a  commission  of  sixty  members,  who 
were  not  possessed  of  the  public  confidence ;  and, 
continuing  the  same  line  of  conduct,  cashiered  the  par- 
liament of  Beam.  That  of  Normandy  reminded  him 
of  his  coronation  oath :  the  court  replied,  "  That  the 
King  was  responsible  to  none  but  God !"  It  forgot 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  sometimes  the  voice  of 
God. 

These  imprudent  measures  gave  occasion  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  perilous  distinction  formerly  made  by  the 
great  Harlay,  between  those  rights  of  which  the  King 
may  dispose,  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  the  laws  of  the 
state,  in  virtue  of  which  he  holds  his  station.  The  par- 
liament of  Toulouse  raised  its  voice  against  the  predom- 
inancy of  the  royal  council.  A  famine  ensued.  This 
general  calamity  was  ascribed  to  the  improvidence  of 
the  government ;  and  the  parliament  rendered  itself 
popular  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  produce,  until 
France  should  be  provided  with  a  years'  consumption. 
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Sixty  persons,  princes,  peers,  and  counsellors  of  parlia- 
ment, ventured,  on  the  proposal  of  the  attorney-gener- 
al of  Paris  and  Rennes,  to  condemn  the  Duke  d'Aiguil- 
lon,  the  persecutor  of  Chalotais  and  Governor  of  the 
province.  The  court  interrupted  this  proceeding,  and 
forbade  the  princes  to  take  their  seats  at  such  sittings 
of  the  parliament.  But  the  Prince  of  Conti  appealed 
from  this  prohibition  to  his  rights  ;  the  parliament  of 
Paris  protested ;  those  of  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux  de- 
clared the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  to  have  forfeited  his  peer- 
age, until  he  should  justify  himself;  his  memorials  were 
burned,  at  Bordeaux,  by  the  hands  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner ;  and  the  letters  patent  of  the  King,  in  opposition 
to  these  proceedings,  were  rejected. 

The  King  now  repaired  to  Paris.  The  palace  of  the 
parliament  was  surrounded  with  soldiers  :  the  Monarch 
made  his  appearance  in  that  assembly,  and  demanded 
that  all  the  resolutions  and  proceedings  against  the 
Duke  d'Aiguillon  should  be  annihilated  in  his  presence. 
Silence  was  commanded.  The  King  declared  the  com- 
bination of  the  parliaments  to  be  null  and  treasonable, 
and  ordered  the  President  to  dissolve  every  sitting  in 
which  that  subject  should  be  mentioned.  The  par- 
liament, at  its  next  sitting,  resolved,  that  this  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  menaces  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  French  constitution,  and  is  an  infringement  on  the 
King's  oath ;  and  that  the  parliament  will  not  desist 
from  addressing  the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth. 
The  same  scene  was  displayed,  on  both  sides,  in  the 
provinces  ;  the  famine  increased ;  the  popular  discon- 
tent became  more  vehement ;  and  at  length  the  Duke 
de  Choiseul  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  the  ministry. 

The  Chancellor  Maupeou,  who  had  formerly  been 
president  of  the  parliament,  undertook  to  subdue  this 
opposition,  by  a  proceeding  entirely  new.  In  the  night 
of  the  nineteenth  of  January,  [A.  D.  1771,]  a  party  of 
musketeers  took  all  the  members  of  the  parliament  into 
custody,  with  the  exception  of  forty,  by  the  authority  of 
lettres-de-cachet ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  the 
21* 
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remaining  forty  members  joined  the  first  President  in  a 
protest  against  this  tyrannical  exercise  of  power.  The 
victims  displayed  a  constancy  worthy  of  Roman  sena- 
tors. The  voice  of  the  nation  was  expressed  with  such 
boldness  on  their  behalf,  that  the  great  council,  which 
had  assumed  the  powers  of  the  suspended  tribunal,  was 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  soldiers  for  its  protection.  All 
the  Princes  of  the  blood,  many  of  the  peers,  and  all  the 
provincial  parliaments,  protested  against  this  proceed- 
ing ;  and  that  of  Rouen  declared  Maupeou's  new  par- 
liament to  be  "  a  crew  of  perjured  enemies  to  the  com- 
monwealth." The  Chancellor  involved  all  the  other 
parliaments  in  the  ruin  of  that  of  Paris,  promised  that 
justice  should  henceforward  be  administered  gratui- 
tously, and  represented  the  factious  spirit  of  the  sus- 
pended colleges :  but  his  efforts  were  all  vain  ;  for  ev- 
ery individual  in  France  considered  those  bodies  as  the 
defenders  of  the  people  and  the  guardians  of  the  laws. 
Virtue  under  persecution  was  an  interesting  object. 

[A.  D.  1774.]  The  voice  of  the  nation  was  so  de- 
cided, that  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  was  always  desir- 
ous of  governing  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  wishes 
of  his  people.,  began  his  administration  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  parliaments.  The  court,  however,  rejected 
their  pretension  to  be  considered  as  subdivisions  of  the 
states-general ;  and  forbade  them,  except  in  certain 
specific  cases,  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  reso- 
lutions or  representations  ;  to  impede  the  business  of 
the  offices,  without  the  consent  of  the  first  president, 
who,  in  that  case,  took  the  responsibility  upon  him- 
self; to  enter  into  any  combination  for  the  mutual 
abandonment  of  their  offices ;  or  to  delay  the  registra- 
tion of  the  royal  edicts  for  a  longer  space  of  time  than 
one  month. 

The  total  capital  value  of  the  whole  number  of  places 
under  the  government  of  France,  was  estimated  at 
six  hundred  and  sixty-three  millions  of  livres  ;  one 
eightieth  of  the  salaries  was  paid  to  the  state,  as  a  capi- 
tation-tax ;  the  tenth  penny  was  reserved;  the  hun- 
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dredth  was  paid  as  a  duty  on  the  continuance  of  an 
office  in  the  same  family ;  and  when  a  place  was  sold, 
one  sixtieth  of  the  purchase-money  was  forfeited  to  the 
state.  So  powerful  was  the  influence  of  public  opin- 
ion, that  the  administration  of  justice,  notwithstanding 
these  deductions  from  the  profits  of  the  offices,  was  in- 
corruptible.* 

The  revenues  of  the  crown,  at  the  death  of  Maza- 
rin,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  After 
the  early  wars  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Colbert,  the  revenue  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  six  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand ;  the  debts  of  the  state  to  three  hundred  and 
six  millions  ;  and  the  annual  deficit  to  seventeen  mil- 
lions. Up  to  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  elev- 
en hundred  millions  had  been  borrowed,  by  deducting 
the  twentieth  penny  from  the  fixed  annuities,  and  the 
interest  of  this  sum  secured  upon  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  on  land,  liquors,  and  salt ;  and  seven  hundred 
millions,  upon  the  ecclesiastical  estates  and  the  territo- 
ries of  the  notables.  The  state  debt,  incurred  by  Louis 
the  Great,  amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand  mil- 
lions ;  and  was  afterwards  reduced  by  the  bankruptcy, 
which  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  system,  to 
three  hundred  and  forty  millions.  At  that  period,  the 
revenue  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  mil- 
lions and  the  deficit  to  sixteen  millions.  Under  the 
administration  of  Fleury,  and  after  his  time,  the  system 
pursued  amidst  these  financial  alternations  was  some- 
times parsimonious  and  sometimes  prodigal ;  until,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the 
popular  discontent  became  universal,  and  the  progress 
of  ruin  now  appeared  irresistible. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue  were 
eight  in  number.  The  crown  lands  were,  for  the  great- 
er part,   already  alienated;    but  such  land-owners  as 

*"The  administration  of  justice  in  France  was  pure,  where  impu- 
rity would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  fingers  that  dabbled  in  it ; 
impure,  where  it  was  safe." — Jeremy  Bentham. 
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were  not  of  noble  rank  paid  a  rent  for  their  estates, 
when  they  formed  a  part  of  these  domains.  The  im- 
post denominated  les  lods*  was  reckoned  under  this 
head.  Foreigners,  unmarried  persons,  and  all  those 
who  died  without  natural  heirs,  or  without  having  made 
a  final  testamentary  disposition  of  their  property,  were 
subjected  to  the  droit  d'aubaine^  by  which  it  fell  to  the 
states ;  a  double  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  sale  of  noble 
fiefs,  and  another  duty  was  payable  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  such  estates  ;  or,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
feudal  tenure,  a  sum  was  paid,  from  the  first  year  of  the 
purchase.  Estates  held  in  mortmain,  under  a  servile 
tenure,  paid  a  duty  on  their  transfer,  and  another  every 
tenth  year,  as  well  as  at  the  demise  of  the  ruling  prince, 
under  the  name  of  amortisation-money.  The  forfeited 
estates  of  criminals,  and  the  revenues  of  vacant  bene- 
fices, were  also  reckoned  among  the  public  resources. 

Allied  to  these  articles  was  the  income  arising  from 
forests  and  waters;  that  which  was  derived  from  of- 
fences committed  against  the  laws  relating  to  vert  and 
venison  ;  from  the  felling. of  timber  ;  and  from  the  rents 
paid  for  the  privileges  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  use 
of  the  waters. 

The  clergy  and  nobility,  all  the  servants  of  the  King 
and  of  the  royal  family,  and  all  military  persons,  were 
exempt  from  the  land-tax :  in  other  respects,  that  im- 
post was  partly  real,  partly  personal,  and  partly  supple- 
mentary. Thus,  it  was  paid  personally  by  all  the  farm- 
ers of  landed  property,  in  proportion  to  the  estimated 
produce  of  their  estates.  In  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Dauphine,  the  territory  of  Agen,  and  at  Montauban,  it 
was  paid  as  a  real  tax,  upon  estates  held  by  servile 
tenure,  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  possessor ; 
upon  the  earnings  of  all  workmen  and  artificers ;  and 
upon  the  profits  of  the  commercial  class.  The  supple- 
ment, or  subvention,  as  it  was  termed,  was  an  equalized 
sum  arising  from  conquered  territories,  in  which  the 

*  [Fines  of  alienation.] 
t  [The  right  of  escheat.] 
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produce  of  the  territory  was  supposed  to  be  uncertain, 
because  they  were  continually  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  war.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Alsace,  the  three 
bishoprics,  Flanders,  Franche  Comte,  and  Rousillon. 

The  whole  territory  of  France  was  divided  into  eigh- 
teen ecclesiastical  provinces,  thirty-seven  military  gov- 
ernments, fourteen  judicial  circles,  and  twenty-five  gen- 
eralities and  seven  intendencies  for  the  receipt  of  the 
revenue.  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphin  e,  Burgundy, 
Brittany,  and  Flanders,  were  provincial  states ;  the  other 
generalities  were  divided  into  elections,  each  of  which 
comprised  a  number  of  parishes  and  hearths,  among 
which  the  land-tax  was  distributed.  There  existed, 
however,  nothing  more  arbitrary  than  the  annual  valu- 
ation of  the  produce  of  the  estates.  An  innumerable 
swarm  of  officers  was  required  to  perform  the  investi- 
gation of  this  subject ;  agriculture  was  oppressed,  be- 
cause, when  once  an  estate  had  been  assessed  at  a  high 
rate  to  the  tax,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a 
diminution  of  the  assessment,  even  when  its  productive- 
ness had  been  reduced  by  misfortunes,  or  when  the 
necessary  improvements  were  very  expensive.  The 
cultivator  was  uncertain  what  sum  he  might  be  obliged 
to  pay,  both  before  and  after  the  valuation  ;  because  he 
was  obliged,  from  innumerable  accidents,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  deficiencies  of  his  neighbors :  and  the  court 
was  equally  uncertain,  what  proportion  was  its  equita- 
ble share.  All  appearance  of  liberty  and  opulence  was 
destroyed,  by  a  regulation  of  this  nature.  The  land- 
tax  ordinarily  produced  about  forty  millions. 

Neckar  wished  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  six 
states  above  mentioned,  by  the  adoption  of  provincial 
administrations  :  to  which  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  citi- 
zens, sent  their  deputies  ;  and  the  court  named  the 
president,  and  deputed  a  commissary.  They  proposed 
their  ideas  and  objections,  without  delaying  the  pay- 
ments ;  they  carried  the  voice  of  the  people  to  the  ears 
of  the  King  ;.  chambers  of  administration  watched  over 
their  resolutions. 
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The  capitation -tax  was  levied  according  to  the  rank, 
as  well  as  to  the  property  of  the  subject.  From  that 
part  of  the  assessment,  which  was  imposed  upon  rank, 
not  even  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  was  exempt ; 
that  relating  to  property  embraced  not  only  landed 
estates,  but  capital  of  all  kinds,  including  the  wages  of 
daily  labor,  salaries,  and  the  profits  of  commerce.  The 
produce  of  this  impost  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
land-tax ;  and  its  distribution  was  equally  arbitrary. 

The  voluntary  contributions  of  the  territories  of  the 
notables  were  estimated  at  ten  millions. 

The  voluntary  contribution  of  the  clergy  was  deter- 
mined, every  ten  years,  in  an  assembly  of  deputies  from 
their  body,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Augustin,  at  Paris.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions, 
it  was  settled  at  twenty  millions.  The  ecclesiastics 
were  besides  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tenth  from 
the  produce  of  their  estates,  and  to  the  capitation-tax. 
The  three  bishoprics,  with  Cambray  and  Strasburg, 
sent  no  deputies  to  the  assembly,  but  paid  a  propor- 
tionate voluntary  contribution. 

In  various  cases  of  emergency,  the  twentieths  had 
been  levied  on  private  incomes  of  different  kinds  ;  and, 
since  the  offices  had  been  conferred  for  life,  the  sala- 
ries had  been  assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  immova- 
ble property.  The  twentieth  was  often  demanded  on 
the  profits  of  industry,  and  two  sous  were  not  un fre- 
quently added  to  the  amount ;  or  the  capitation-tax 
was  increased  by  that  sum. 

The  farmed  taxes  were  of  two  kinds :  to  the  greater 
class,  belonged  the  aides,  or  tax  upon  liquors ;  the  ga- 
belle,  or  salt-tax  ;  the  customs,  and  the  stamps.  The 
districts  in  which  the  vineyards  were  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  where  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  on  that 
account  chiefly  encouraged,  were  mostly  or  entirely  ex- 
empt from  the, aides.  The  salt- tax  produced  a  clear 
revenue  of  more  than  thirty-six  millions.  Over  the 
whole  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  conquered 
countries,  the  commerce  in  salt  was  monopolized  by 
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the  farmers  of  this  tax.  Some  of  the  excepted  prov- 
inces were  exempt ;  and  others  released  themselves 
from  its  operation  by  compositions :  and  these  excep- 
tions were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  oppression  on  one 
hand,  and  of  illicit  transactions  on  the  other.  The  cus- 
toms were  exacted,  not  only  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  but  on  those  of  individual  provinces.  They 
were  assessed  in  the  interior,  generally  according  to  the 
tables  of  the  year  1664  ;  in  the  frontier  districts,  which 
were  regarded  as  foreign  countries,  according  to  those 
of  1667  ;  and  at  Marseilles,  Bayonne,  Dunkirk,  in  the 
three  bishoprics,  and  in  Alsace,  according  to  a  third 
rule.  All  these  modes  of  estimation  were  subject  to 
numerous  exceptions.  At  Paris,  and  in  other  towns 
which  were  exempt  from  the  land-tax,  and  from  milita- 
ry service,  a  duty  was  levied  on  the  introduction  of  cat- 
tle, fish,  eggs,  salted  provisions,  wood,  wine,  stores,  and 
other  articles.  Stamps  for  papers  and  parchments  were 
invented  in  the  preceding  century.  Frauds  upon  the 
revenue  were  punished  by  confiscation  and  severe  pen- 
alties :  and  in  case  of  inability  to  discharge  the  fine 
imposed,  the  farmer  of  the  district  paid  the  deficiency 
to  the  King,  and  sent  the  offender  to  the  galleys. 

The  smaller  farms  included  the  collection  of  the 
marc  d'or,  the  duty  on  silk  and  wool  before  they  came 
out  of  the  manufactory ;  in  twelve  generalities,  the  care 
of  the  notarial  instruments  ;  the  duties  on  soap,  oil,  and 
leather ;  and  in  Paris,  those  on  venison,  fish,  and  fowl. 
The  postoffice  was  estimated  to  produce  six  millions ; 
and  tobacco,  which  formed  a  separate  farm,  yielded  a 
rent  of  twenty-two  millions,  although  Alsace  and  Flan- 
ders were  exempt  from  the  tax  on  that  article. 

The  revenues  were  farmed,  with  the  intention  of  se- 
curing the  amount  and  determining  the  limits  of  the 
public  income.  As  the  farmers  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  large  capitals,  they  naturally  indemnified  them- 
selves for  their  risk,  as  well  as  for  their  trouble  and  ex- 
penses. The  greater  part  of  their  number  contrived 
to  procure  a  remuneration  exorbitant  in  its  amount,  and 
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in  a  manner  which  was  of  pernicious  consequence  to 
the  interests  of  the  court  as  well  as  of  the  nation  ;■  so 
that  the  public  burdens  were  found  to  augment  in  pro- 
portion to  the  opulence  of  these  speculators,  and  their 
acquisitions  were  considered  by  Richelieu  as  so  many 
verdicts  of  condemnation  against  their  morality.  In 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  they  paid  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  livres  into  the  treasury. 

In  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  crown  lands,  for- 
ests, and  waters,  land-tax,  capitation-tax,  twentieths, 
voluntary  contributions,  and  greater  and  smaller  farms, 
we  must  reckon  the  extraordinary  supplies,  arising  from 
moneys  unapplied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  assigned,  from  extinguished  life-rents  and  annui- 
ties, from  vacant  offices,  and  from  the  deficiencies  in 
the  regiments ;  and  finally,  the  produce  of  the  mint, 
and  the  taxes  paid  by  the  colonies. 

The  joyful  accession  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  produced 
six  millions. 

The  national  debt,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
amounted  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  millions,  of  which  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  were  subject  to  a  perpetual  interest  of  ten 
per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  life  annuities 
and  tontines,  extinguishable  at  different  periods,  bear- 
ing the  same  interest.  The  total  annual  charge  on  the 
debt,  incurred  chiefly  by  the  rapacity  and  prodigality  of 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was  sixty-three 
millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  innate  powers  of  this 
kingdom,  are,  however,  so  great,  that,  after  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  had  remedied  only  a  part  of  the  mischief, 
funds  were  provided  for  the  American  War,  without 
any  reduction  of  the  debt ;  and  not  only  the  deficit  was 
afterwards  covered,  but  under  the  first  administration 
of  Neckar,  the  revenue  yielded  a  clear  annual  surplus. 
The  powers  of  France  depend,  not  like  the  wealth  of 
other  countries,  upon  the  result  of  fortunate  enterprises, 
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or  the  exertions  of  art ;  but  upon  the  character  of  the 
nation  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  at  his  accession  to  office,  found 
this  kingdom  destitute  of  maritime  force ;  but  he  crea- 
ted a  navy,  which  became  victorious  during  his  own 
life  ;  and  though  it  was  a  second  time  annihilated  at 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  yet,  under  the  succeeding  ad- 
ministration, its  strength  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  ships  of  war.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  was 
again  reduced  to  a  single  vessel  of  the  line  :  but  France 
found  the  means  of  repairing  the  loss  so  completely, 
that  her  navy  contributed,  in  a  very  essential  degree, 
to  deprive  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  of  her  colonies, 
while  it  effectually  protected  her  own  commerce,  and 
enabled  the  French,  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive  war, 
to  increase  the  opulence  of  their  country  by  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  their  inexhaustible  industry. 

The  fleet  was  distributed  among  the  ports  of  the  East 
and  West.  It  consisted  of  four  divisions,  eight  brig- 
ades, and  seven  classes  of  sailors,  who  were  obliged 
alternately  to  five  years  of  service,  while  the  remaining 
six  classes  were  at  liberty  to  engage  in  the  employment 
of  the  merchants.  The  total  number  of  French  sailors 
was  upwards  of  seventy  thousand. 

The  land  forces  of  France,  since  the  time  of  Riche- 
lieu, had  never  been  commanded  by  a  constable,  or  by 
a  colonel-general  of  the  infantry.  The  dignity  of  a 
field-marshal  was  now  the  highest  reward  of  merit ; 
and  the  staff  of  a  marshal  was  frequently  the  prize  of 
favoritism,  or  of  a  long  life  spent  without  reward  in 
the  profession  of  arms.  The  rank  of  lieutenant-gener- 
al is  the  institution  of  a  later  period.  The  land  forces, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  American  War,  were  reckoned 
at  two  hundred  thousand ;  they  were  commanded  by 
twelve  marshals,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  lieuten- 
ant-generals, three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  adjutant- 
generals,  sixteen  inspectors-general  of  the  infantry  and 
seven  of  the  cavalry,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  brig- 
adiers of  foot,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  horse,  and 
iv.  22  u.  h. 
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thirty-five  of  dragoons.  The  regiments  were  of  various 
degrees  of  numerical  strength ;  but  the  real  power  of 
an  army  consists  in  its  military  disposition,  in  the  spirit 
of  order,  and  the  talents  of  its  commander.  The  prin- 
cipal points  of  the  system  were  as  follows:  ten  thous- 
and troops  belonged  to  the  king's  household  ;  eighty- 
five  regiments  served  on  foot,  seven  with  the  artillery ; 
eleven  were  composed  of  Swiss,  and  fifteen  of  foreign- 
ers of  other  nations :  the  dragoons  were  six  thousand 
in  number  ;  the  hussars,  twelve  hundred  ;  the  grenadiers, 
five  thousand ;  and  the  cavalry,  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred.  A  squadron,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth, consisted  of  two  companies,  each  of  which  com- 
prised three  officers  and  fifty-three  privates  ;  a  battalion 
contained  eight  companies  and  twenty-seven  officers, 
and  each  company  sixty-three  privates ;  and  fifty-two 
grenadiers  belonged  to  the  whole  battalion.  The  court 
of  St.  Germain  increased  the  strength  of  the  cavalry,  in- 
troduced light-horse,  and  combined  chasseurs  with  the 
dragoon  regiments.  The  country  regiments  consisted 
of  forty  thousand  men  :  and  Lower  Navarre  was  de- 
fended at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beam. 
Each  generality  had  a  company  of  police  officers ;  and 
each  government,  a  company  of  soldiers  :  and  the  inva- 
lid corps,  a  short  time  before  the  war,  amounted  to  ten 
thousand.  All  the  departments  of  the  military  system 
were  excellently  taught  under  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  but 
court  favor,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  had  a 
prejudicial  influence  on  the  leaders,  as  the  disposition 
of  the  nation  had  on  the  privates.  The  army  was 
maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions ;  while  Frederick,  with  a  revenue  not  greater  than 
that  sum,  supported  an  army  more  numerous  by  fifty 
thousand  than  that  of  France,  besides  defraying  the 
whole  expenditure  of  his  government  and  contributing 
to  the  augmentation  of  his  treasure.  Attention  and 
order,  among  governments  as  well  as  individuals,  are 
usually,  at  first,  the  effects  of  necessity,  and  afterwards 
of  habit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SPAIN. 

Spain  is  less  extensive  than  France  by  only  about 
fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  while  its  population  is 
only  one  third  as  great ;  and  yet  the  climate  of  Spain 
is  serene,  and  the  air  almost  universally  salubrious ; 
there  are  but  few  districts  that  are  not  at  least  fit  for 
pasturage  ;  the  number  of  rivers  is  considerable  ;  some 
canals  have  been  executed,  and  others  are  practicable : 
but  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Ferdinands  and  the 
Philips  has  destroyed  the  life  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

As  the  productions  of  Spanish  authors  are  subjected 
to  six  censorships  ;  as  nothing  is  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  press  without  having  been  examined  by  the  synodal 
examiner,  the  chronist  of  Castile,  an  official,  a  royal 
secretary,  the  corrector-general,  and  even  the  royal 
council ;  the  truth  respecting  a  number  of  circumstan- 
ces will  be  as  little  known  to  posterity  as  it  is  to  the 
kings  themselves :  but  the  effects  of  this  miserable  sys- 
tem of  policy  are  evident  to  the  eyes  of  all. 

The  court  was  obliged,  by  its  necessities,  to  seek  for 
new  financial  resources ;  and,  during  the  administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ensenade,  procured  a  concordat  at 
Rome,  by  which  it  was  determined,  that  such  estates 
as  the  clergy  might  in  future  acquire  should  not  be 
exempted  from  taxation,  on  that  account ;  that,  in  great 
public  emergencies,  the  Church  should  bear  its  share  of 
the  burden  ;  and  that  the  nomination  to  the  inferior  ben- 
efices should  belong  to  the  King.  The  court  thus  ob- 
tained an  extraordinary  degree  of  influence  over  the 
clergy ;  because,  as  the  number  of  such  benefices  is  ex- 
tremely great,  and  those  who  have  once  experienced  the 
extension  of  favor  in  this  manner  are  usually  disposed 
to  look  for  further  promotion,  this  regulation  produced  a 
very  loyal  disposition  in  that  class  of  ecclesiastics  which 
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is  most  immediately  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Pope  retained  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
benefices  in  his  own  gift ;  and  the  court  of  Spain  de- 
posited one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  scudi  in  the 
Apostolic  chamber,  at  the  ratification  of  this  concordat. 

The  Inquisition  remained ;  although  the  dissension 
which  took  place  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
Rome,  under  Charles  the  Third,  gave  occasion  to  a 
peremptory  command,  that  it  should  publish  no  Papal 
bull  or  letter,  which  had  not  previously  received  the 
royal  assent ;  which  was  "  the  apple  of  the  eye  of  au- 
thority." The  King  nominates  the  grand  inquisitor  and 
the  six  counsellors ;  besides  whom,  the  confessor,  two 
members  of  the  council  of  Castile,  a  royal  secretary, 
alguazil-major,  and  the  inferior  servants  of  the  tribunal, 
constitute  the  remaining  persons.  Eighteen  offices  in 
the  provinces,  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  and 
America,  all  of  which  are  subordinate  to  the  supreme 
tribunal,  are  found  sufficient  to  maintain  the  prudential 
maxim,  that  "  it  is  better  to  believe  than  to  inquire  1"  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  education,  and  of  written 
and  oral  intercourse. 

Don  Carlos  the  Third,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
caused  the  estates  to  take  an  oath  of  their  belief  in  the 
immaculate  conception.  A  negotiation  was  also  an- 
dertaken,  the  object  of  which  was  to  elevate  the  Holy 
Virgin,  by  means  of  a  formal  bull,  to  the  dignity  of  tu- 
telary saint  of  all  Spain;  [A.D.  1761;]  but  this  at- 
tempt was  foiled  by  the  cathedral  chapter  of  St.  Jago 
de  Compostella,  who  represented  the  ingratitude  of  de- 
posing their  great  Apostle,  who  had  so  frequently  shown 
himself,  mounted  on  his  white  horse,  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  of  Spain. 

The  twenty-two  provinces  of  Castile  contained  up- 
wards of  ninety  thousand  secular  priests  and  monks, 
and  twenty  thousand  nuns.  According  to  Ustariz,  one 
thirtieth  of  the  whole  nation  belonged  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical body.  The  clergy  of  the  superior  classes  were 
generally  sensible  and  benevolent  persons  ;    those  of 
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the  inferior  sort,  too  numerous  not  to  be  formidable 
when  offended.  The  monks,  as  a  body,  were  avari- 
cious, and  were  the  support  of  absolute  power,  as  long 
as  it  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  their  interest. 

Under  Philip  the  Fifth  and  Ferdinand  the  Sixth, 
Alberoni,  Patinho,  Ensenada,  Valparayso,  and  Wall, 
successively  enjoyed  the  highest  authority,  as  ministers. 
Don  Carlos  raised  to  that  dignity  the  Marquis  di  Squil- 
lace,  a  Sicilian,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
at  Naples,  where  he  had  been  employed  as  commissary 
at  war.  This  nobleman  was  ruined  by  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  whose  wealth  he  is  said  to  have  regarded 
as  the  means  of  repairing  the  dilapidated  finances. 
Other  ministers,  remarkable  for  their  intelligence,  but 
perhaps  too  incautious,  were  equally  incapable  of  main- 
taining their  posts. 

This  court  was  always  inclined  to  slow  measures ; 
which  at  least  afforded  ground  to  hope,  that  if  it  should 
at  length  adopt  good  maxims,  it  would  retain  them 
with  proportionate  tenacity.  But  the  government  was 
deprived  of  the  guidance  of  public  opinion ;  for  the 
national  voice  was  stifled  by  the  terrific  institutions 
which  we  have  before  described,  and  the  convocation 
of  the  cortes  was  discontinued.  The  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  under  the  King,  was  confided  to  the 
council  of  state  ;  the  high  council  of  Castile,  consisting 
of  five  chambers,  resembled  the  great  council  in  France, 
or  a  general  directory.  Every  province  was  command- 
ed to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  one  of  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  superior  chamber :  each  province  had  a 
district  commander,  and  Upper  Navarre,  a  viceroy: 
each  of  the  commanders  was  assisted  by  a  council, 
under  which  the  municipal  authorities  exercised  their 
powers.  The  chanceries  of  Granada  and  Valladolid 
were  supreme  tribunals  of  appeal  in  judicial  affairs, 
and  their  presidents  were  appointed  by  the  King.  Oth- 
er supreme  tribunals,  called  audienzas,  were  establish- 
ed at  Oviedo,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  and  in  nine  of  the 
cities  of  the  American  dominions ;  one  hundred  and 
22* 
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fifty-three  places  had  municipal  constitutions,  in  which 
the  magistrates  appointed  the  alcaldes,  or  royal  judges, 
as  in  Castile  ;  or  proposed  them,  as  in  Aragon.  The 
municipalities  ordinarily  consisted  of  twenty-four  regi- 
dores ;  but  the  constitution  of  the  cities  had  so  degen- 
erated, that  these  offices  had  become  family  estates  ; 
some  of  which  were  considered  hereditary,  and  de- 
scended by  the  rule  of  primogeniture ;  some  were 
farmed,  and  several  united  in  one  person.  These  reg- 
idores  commonly  appointed  twelve  sworn  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  or  a  number  proportionate  to  the 
parishes. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  was  carefully  observed,  in 
all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life.  The  nobil- 
ity were  divided  into  grandees,  knights  and  lieges ; 
and  their  most  essential  privileges  consisted  in  exemp- 
tion from  certain  imposts,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
particular  tribunals.  The  privileged  orders  had  their 
own  judges,  in  the  municipal  constitutions,  possessed 
an  attorney-general  in  the  superior  courts,  and  could 
not  be  summoned  before  the  subordinate  offices  of  the 
inquisition,  except  by  the  especial  command  of  the  su- 
preme tribunal.  They  frequently  protested  against  the 
regulations  of  the  government :  but  since  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  their  assumed  or  hereditary 
rights  had  been  less  respected.  They  still,  however, 
retained  the  inferior  tribunals.  Almost  all  the  small 
towns  and  villages,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which 
are  situated  in  the  mountains,  or  have  purchased  their 
exemption,  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  some  noble- 
man or  city. 

Since  the  ancient  Partidas,  and  since  the  decree  of 
the  states  at  Toro,  in  the  year  1505,  the  administration 
of  justice  has  been  rather  confounded  than  determined, 
by  the  double  principles  of  the  Roman  code  and  of  an 
infinite  number  of  royal  regulations.  Here,  as  in  all 
despotisms,  the  court  exercised  over  the  provinces  an 
authority,  far  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  subordinate 
administrations  and   tribunals,  and  the  abuses  of  the 
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labyrinth  of  laws  by  the  advocates,  and  the  pride,  the 
ignorance,  and  avarice,  of  the  noble  and  gratuitous  reg- 
idores. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  are  twelve.  The 
subsidy,  or  alcavala,  is  a  tax  of  a  tenth  penny  upon  the 
amount  of  all  sales  of  whatsoever  description.  The  col- 
lection of  this  tax,  which  is  levied  by  an  innumerable 
swarm  of  officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  pry  into  all 
transactions,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  universal  corruption  that  prevails. 

The  court  receives  a  fifth  of  all  the  silver,  and  a  twen- 
tieth of  all  the  gold  produced  in  America.  The  quan- 
tity of  silver  which  comes  from  America  to  Europe  is 
to  the  gold  as  twenty-two  to  one.  This  proportion, 
however,  is  not  that  of  the  relative  commercial  value 
of  the  two  metals.  The  demand  for  silver  is  more  con- 
siderable ;  and  a  larger  quantity  of  this  metal  is  con- 
sumed in  the  arts.  The  East  Indies  swallow  it  up  by 
millions  ;  and  hence  the  relative  value  is  reduced  to 
about  fourteen  to  one.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  the  proportion  was  as  ten  to  one  ;  but  the 
silver  mines  have  been  very  productive.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  an- 
nually imported  into  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  in  all  shapes, 
amounts  to  between  fifty-four  and  sixty  millions  of  flo- 
rins, or  about  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Potosi 
itself,  however,  is  no  longer  so  productive  as  formerly : 
many  proprietors  of  mines  are  contented  with  the  profit 
arising  from  the  use  of  their  mills.  It  is  common  to 
allow  the  discoverer  of  a  new  vein  to  work  it  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  feet  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  free  from  duty.  It  is  becoming  continually 
more  difficult  to  ventilate  the  mines,  and  to  keep  them 
clear  of  water,  on  account  of  their  excessive  depth ; 
and  only  twenty-five  tons  of  quicksilver  are  annually 
produced  at  the  mines  of  Almadas.  The  interior  com- 
merce of  the  American  provinces,  together  with  that  of 
Acapulco,  affords  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  king : 
and,  as  he  exacts  a  mint-tax  of  a  teal  on  every  coined 
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mark  of  metal,  he  derives  from  this  source  a  revenue 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  Mexico, 
and  one  a  fourth  part  larger,  in  Peru.  Campomanes 
estimates  the  total  revenue  of  the  crown,  arising  from 
the  mines,  at  thirty  millions. 

All  the  commodities  which  go  from  Europe  to  Amer- 
ica, are  subject  to  a  duty  of  something  more  than  ten 
reals  for  every  span  which  they  measure  in  circumfer- 
ence, provided  that  their  value  bears  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  im- 
ports amount  to  eleven  millions.  Foreign  goods  are  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  ad  valorem*  of  £25  per  cent. :  but  this 
enormous  impost  only  serves  to  encourage  smuggling. 
The  duty  levied  on  all  the  goods,  which  are  exchanged 
between  the  ports  of  America  and  that  of  Cadiz,  is 
supposed  to  yield  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
the  customs,  together  with  the  alcavala  collected  on  the 
continent  of  America,  are  valued  at  two  millions  and  a 
half. 

The  commerce  in  tobacco  is  of  equal  importance  to 
the  royal  treasury.  All  the  merchants  and  dealers  in 
that  article  are  obliged  to  supply  themselves  from  the 
great  manufactory  at  Seville,  and  are  allowed  to  make 
a  profit  of  ten  per  cent.  The  manufacture  and  com- 
merce of  this  article  furnish  employment  to  thirty-four 
thousand  persons,  and  yield  an  income  to  the  king  of 
ninety  millions  of  reals  de  vellon.j- 

The  tax  on  salt  was  raised  about  2 Id.  per  hundred 
weight,  by  Charles  the  Third,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  making  the  roads  of  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
Granada,  and  Cadiz. 

The  capitation-tax,  levied  on  the  native  Americans, 
yields  two  millions ;  and  the  duty  on  the  negroes,  two 
hundred  thousand. 

The  tax  on  paper,  in  America  alone,  yields  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and  that  on  playing-cards,  in 
Mexico  only,  seventy  thousand  :  and  Mexico  and  Peru 

[*  According  to  the  value.] 

[t  A  real  de  vellon  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  five  cents.] 
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together  take  indulgences  to  the  amount  of  three  mil* 
lions  and  a  half,  annually. 

From  the  pulca,  a  favorite  beverage  of  its  American 
subjects,  the  court  of  Spain  derives  a  revenue  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars ;  about  fifteen 
thousand  from  the  sale  of  ice  ;  five  hundred  thousand 
from  the  herb  of  Paraguay  ;  and  seventy-one  thousand 
from  Mexico  alone,  for  gunpowder. 

The  produce  of  the  postoffice  is  estimated  at  three 
millions  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the 
export  of  wool,  from  Seville  alone,  yields  ten  millions 
of  reals  de  vellon  to  the  royal  treasury.  To  these 
sources  of  revenue  must  be  added  the  tax  on  brandy, 
and  the  produce  of  the  royal  forests  ;  as  well  as  that  of 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  valued 
at  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  financial  department  consists  of  five  chambers : 
that  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  America 
is  called  the  grand  royal  council  of  the  Indies.  The 
imposts  of  every  province  are  levied  by  the  intendants ; 
and  the  whole  organization  of  this  department  was  in- 
stituted by  the  President  Orry,  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fifth.  Ensenada  and  Carvajal,  under  that  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Sixth,  were  induced,  partly  by  the  splendid 
theory  of  the  physiocratic  system,  and  partly  by  the 
partial  confirmation  afforded  by  experience  in  Aragon, 
to  attempt  to  reduce  the  financial  system  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  simplicity.  It  was  resolved  to  subject  the 
country  to  an  actual  admeasurement ;  to  enumerate  the 
inhabitants ;  to  estimate  their  property  ;  and  then  to 
demand  only  one  real  from  every  three  hundred.  The 
provinces  of  Castile  were  measured,  and  a  '  junta  of  the 
single  imposts'  had  already  been  added  to  the  financial 
council,  when  the  ministers  who  came  into  office  after 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  abandoned  the  design.  Charles 
the  Third  found  the  treasury  extremely  burdened  with 
debts,  which  had  been  incurred  partly  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  and  partly  by  the  magnificence  and  prod- 
igality with  which  every  undertaking,  whether  useful  or 
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superfluous,  is  in  this  kingdom  attended.  The  royal 
treasury,  however,  contained  a  considerable  sum,  in 
ready  money,  and  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to 
forty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  King  set  apart  an 
annual  sum  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

The  income  of  the  eight  archbishops  and  forty-eight 
bishops,  was  returned  by  themselves  at  one  million  and 
three  hundred  thousand  ducats :  the  cathedral  chap- 
ters are  not  less  opulent ;  more  than  three  thousand 
monasteries  are  also  supported ;  and  the  less  rigid  in- 
stitutions of  the  New  World  are  possessed  of  extensive 
estates,  capitals,  and  tithes.  The  simplicity  of  pious 
individuals,  who  purchase  dispensations,  is  one  princi- 
pal source  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

The  military  department  was  organized  under  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth.  The  King  himself  presided 
in  the  council  of  war.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can War,  there  were  five  commanders,  fifty-five  lieu- 
tenants-general, and  an  equal  number  of  adjutants- 
general  ;  more  than  a  hundred  brigadiers,  six  inspectors- 
general,  forty  war  commissaries,  and  fifteen  auditors. 
The  King  had  his  own  regiment  of  guards,  together 
with  a  brigade  of  carabineers,  thirty-six  regiments  of 
foot,  fourteen  of  horse,  and  eight  of  dragoons  ;  a  corps 
of  engineers  ;  the  artillery  and  some  companies  of  ca- 
dets :  there  were  five  foundries  of  ordnance,  a  manu- 
factory of  arms  at  Toledo,  and  another  for  firearms  at 
Guipuscoa.  The  invalids  were  divided  into  forty-six 
companies ;  there  were  forty-two  regiments  of  country 
militia  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  companies  of 
city  militia  ;  some  of  which  were  usually  kept  encamp- 
ed near  Gibraltar,  Oran,  Ceuta,  and  Marsalquivir,  and 
in  the  smaller  presidencies.  The  foreign  troops,  in  the 
pay  of  Spain,  consisted  of  the  Walloon  guards,  four 
regiments  of  Walloons,  four  of  Swiss,  and  twelve  of 
Italians.  But  scarcely  any  of  the  corps  had  their  full 
complement ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty  regiments 
contained,  in  reality,  scarcely  one  hundred  thousand 
men.     The  tactical  system  had  been  changed  in  some 
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unimportant  details.  The  military  station  was  not  hon- 
ored ;  as  the  ranks  were  debased  by  the  custom  of  in- 
troducing among  them,  smugglers,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers. Desertion  was  punished  by  the  martial  law 
with  death ;  but  the  officers  preferred  suffering  the 
offender  to  lie  in  prison  for  a  year ;  allowed  his  name 
to  remain  on  the  rolls,  and  by  this  means  continued  to 
receive  his  pay.  The  principal  foundry  for  the  artillery 
was  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  because  the  in- 
spectors were  induced  by  avarice  to  employ  materials 
and  workmen  of  the  worst  description. 

The  naval  system  is  divided  into  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  and  Carthagena.  Ferdinand 
the  Sixth  left,  at  his  decease,  forty-eight  ships  of  the 
line.  Charles  the  Third  augmented  their  number  ;  but 
this  was  rather  an  apparent  than  a  real  increase  of  their 
strength,  for  all  the  reports  were  exaggerated,  and  the 
commands  ill  executed.  Hence  arose  the  misfortunes 
of  the  war  of  1762,  the  miserable  result  of  the  siege  of 
Algiers,  and  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Gibraltar.  The 
deficiency  consisted  not  in  money,  or  in  regiments,  or 
in  ships  ;  but  in  that  spirit,  which  the  Spaniards  had  so 
nobly  displayed  before  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic and  of  the  Inquisition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


NAPLES. 


The  kings  of  Sicily  and  Naples  contrived,  for  a  long 
time,  to  protect  their  subjects  from  the  last-mentioned 
curse  ;  and  the  Inquisitors  never  ventured  to  display 
the  full  effect  of  their  fury  in  those  dominions.  The 
barons  of  Sicily  and  the  people  of  Naples  maintained 
some  of  their  rights  :  despotism  never  dared  utterly  to 
oppress  this  lively  nation,  whose  stormy  passions  fre- 
quently threatened  the  destruction  of  its  oppressors, 
and  obliged  the  court,  on  various  occasions,  to  obey 
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the  voice  of  the  people,  while  their  territory  was  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  the  hazard  of  foreign  invasion.  The 
government  stood  frequently  in  need  of  subsidies ;  the 
taxes  were  distributed  by  the  people  ;  and  every  farm 
was  carried  to  the  chamber,  by  those  persons  to  whom 
it  had  been  intrusted.  The  military  power  of  this 
state  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Sardinia ;  but 
the  soldiers  were  better  paid  and  the  troops  superior 
in  appearance.  The  population  is  estimated  at  four 
millions. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SWITZERLAND. 


After  the  states  under  the  sway  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  the  Swiss  confederates,  who  are  the  most 
ancient  allies  of  that  family,  deserve  to  be  next  men- 
tioned. The  internal  administration  of  the  cantons 
was  distinguished  by  intelligence,  probity,  and  vigil- 
ance ;  and  their  population  and  opulence  increased, 
without  interruption.  As  they  were  equally  destitute 
of  a  supreme  head  and  of  a  permanent  representation, 
they  found  it  easy  to  avoid  being  entangled  in  the  af- 
fairs of  more  powerful  states.  They  dwelt,  without 
apprehension,  in  the  midst  of  jealous  and  powerful 
rivals ;  they  had  no  idea  of  aggrandizement ;  and  their 
wishes  were  confined  to  the  object  of  remaining  in 
their  present  condition.  Accordingly,  they  enjoyed  a 
more  undisturbed  course  of  prosperity,  than  their  breth- 
ren the  Venetians  and  Hollanders  had  been  able  to 
obtain  by  their  wars  and  negotiations  ;  and  preserved, 
more  successfully,  their  primitive  equality  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners,  which  became  refined,  as  the 
national  character  developed  itself. 

The  renewal  of  the  general  alliance  between  the 
cantons  and  France  convinced  all  Europe,  that  the  lat- 
ter kingdom  was  disposed  to  continue  to  support  the 
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confederates  in  the  great  political  discussions  of  the 
continent ;  and  that  her  frontier  would  henceforth  be 
protected  on  the  side  of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss,  be- 
sides, furnished  the  King  with  men, — the  only  article 
which  they  possess  in  superfluity  ;  and  the  Monarch  sup- 
ported the  needy  cantons  by  subsidies.  The  stipula- 
tions relative  to  the  regiments  were  separated  from  the 
articles  of  alliance,  and  treated  as  a  private  affair. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  amounts  to  about  a 
million  and  a  half, — five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
of  which  belong  to  Zurich  and  Bern.  About  thirty- 
eight  thousand  persons  serve  in  the  foreign  regiments, 
most  of  whom  are  enlisted  for  a  term  of  four  years  : 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  twenty -five  thous- 
and of  that  number  consist  of  native  Swiss. 

The  natural  instruments  of  despotism,  a  standing 
army  and  the  multiplication  of  taxes,  were  unknown 
in  the  cantons  ;  the  government  of  which  owed  its 
whole  power  to  the  sentiment  of  public  prosperity,  and 
to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people.  After  the 
destruction,  indeed,  of  public  morality,  the  common 
opinion  of  their  accumulated  wealth,  their  wellknown 
military  spirit,  and  the  situation  of  their  country  at  the 
passes  into  more  fertile  provinces,  might  give  even  the 
cantons  reasonable  ground  of  apprehension  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  peaceful  existence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HOLLAND. 


At  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  which  takes  its  rise 
among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  lies  Holland, — a 
country,  in  which  the  Protestant  interest,  for  a  century 
past,  had  determined  the  public  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  policy  of  England  ;  but  where  a  powerful  party 
now  began  to  return  to  the  ancient  policy  of  the  state, 
iv.  23  u.  h. 
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which  was  more  favorable  to  the  interest  of  France. 
This  change  of  system  was  greatly  promoted  by  com- 
mercial jealousy,  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  hatred  generally  entertained  against 
the  family  of  the  Stadtholder :  and  Joseph  rendered  it 
an  almost  indispensable  measure,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  frontier  fortifications  which  had  formerly  protected 
Holland. 

The  constitution  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  of 
Holland  had  for  a  long  time  been  tending  toward  ar- 
istocracy. The  council  of  Amsterdam  was  formerly 
chosen  by  the  citizens  ;  who  afterwards  allowed  the 
members  of  that  body  to  usurp  their  elective  privileges : 
a  permanent  college  was  thus  established,  which  per- 
petuated a  system  of  political  maxims,  and  preserved 
freedom,  peace,  and  order,  by  the  temperate  employ- 
ment of  its  powers.  The  council  of  Amsterdam  con- 
sisted of  thirty-six  members,  with  twelve  burgomasters 
at  their  head.  Four  were  continually  in  office  ;  three 
of  whom  were  annually  changed,  while  the  fourth  re- 
mained two  years  in  his  post,  in  order  to  assist  his  col- 
leagues, in  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  by  his  experi- 
ence in  the  current  business  of  the  state.  The  burgo- 
masters had  the  supreme  direction  of  the  financial  de- 
partment, and  the  disposal  of  certain  offices :  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  offices  qualified 
them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  higher  digni- 
ties of  the  state.  Next  to  them  sat  the  nine  syndics, 
seven  of  whom  were  chosen  from  among  a  number  of 
fourteen,  annually  proposed  by  the  senate.  This  elec- 
tion belonged,  at  different  periods  of  the  republic,  some- 
times to  the  Stadtholder  and  sometimes  to  the  burgo- 
masters. The  syndics  exercised  the  office  of  judges  ; 
and  in  civil  affairs,  an  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions 
to  the  court  of  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  the  land- 
council.  The  court  of  Holland,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  tribunal  of  the  counts  of  that  province,  and 
which  now  consisted  of  eight  deputies  from  Holland 
and  three  from   Zealand,  took  cognizance  of  feudal 
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causes,  the  l?w  proceedings  of  the  nobility,  and  ap- 
peals :  and  the  great  land-council  of  both  these  prov- 
inces had  succeeded  to  the  post  of  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal, which,  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  had  held  its 
sittings  at  Mechlin.  In  this  country,  as  in  the  towns 
of  Switzerland,  appeals  related  only  to  petty  disputes 
concerning  property,  and  not  to  cases  affecting  the  life 
of  an  accused  person,  which  could  only  be  forfeited 
under  circumstances  of  great  importance  and  upon  the 
clearest  evidence.  The  states  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland  consisted  of  about  ten  deputies  of  the  nobili- 
ty, and  of  the  representatives  of  eighteen  towns,  twelve 
of  whom  received  their  seats  and  votes  from  the  first 
William  of  Orange,  who  wished  to  attach  those  bodies, 
by  their  interest,  to  his  cause  and  to  that  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  prevalent  disposition  among  the  nobility  was 
an  attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange  ;  but  they  pos- 
sessed jointly  only  one  vote  :  they  were  the  least  wealthy 
class  ;  and  hence  the  administration  of  the  confiscated 
ecclesiastical  estates,  and  other  offices,  were  to  them 
objects  of  desire.  These  states  elected  a  pensionary 
counsellor,  who  exercised  the  functions  of  president, 
and  could  prevent  the  execution  of  their  resolutions  by 
his  veto.  In  the  intervals  of  the  annual  assemblies  of 
the  states,  a  commission  held  two  sessions  ;  and  in  ex- 
traordinary contingencies,  its  sittings  were  permanent. 
This  body  was  divided  into  two  chambers  :  that  of 
South  Holland  consisted  of  a  deputy  of  the  nobility 
whose  office  was  triennial,  of  eight  triennial  representa- 
tives of  the  great  cities,  and  of  one  annual  representa- 
tive of  the  smaller  towns  :  that  of  North  Holland,  of 
seven  deputies  from  the  cities.  All  matters  were  so 
arranged,  that  every  district  of  the  whole  country  was 
provided  with  a  representative  well  instructed  in  its 
own  interest. 

In  Zealand,  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  was  rep- 
resented by  the  Prince  of  Orange  :  six  of  the  cities 
sent  deputies  to  the  states-general ;  and  in  two  of  these 
places,  the  magistracy  was  nominated  by  the  Prince. 
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Guelderland,  which  was  a  small  federal  republic, 
forming  a  single  member  of  the  greater  union,  contain- 
ed the  towns  of  Arnheim,  Zlitphen,  and  Nimeguen, 
the  deputies  of  which  held  an  assembly  of  the  states 
twice  in  the  year.  This  province  contained  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  nobility. 

In  the  states  of  Utrecht,  the  nobility  consisted  of 
temporal,  and  those  denominated  spiritual,  lords  :  but 
the  latter  were  in  reality  laymen,  although  they  repre- 
sented the  estates  belonging  to  the  cathedral  chapter. 
Five  cities  sent  deputies  to  the  assembly  of  these  states ; 
and  those  of  Utrecht,  which  was  the  most  considerable 
town  of  the  province,  had  the  power  of  opposing  the 
resolutions  of  all  the  rest. 

Friesland  consisted  of  three  districts,  which  were 
subdivided  into  thirty  bailiwicks.  The  landed  proprie- 
tors of  the  confederate  villages  assembled  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  elected  one  nobleman  and  one  op- 
ulent and  respectable  free  commoner  ;  and  the  eleven 
cities,  which  together  constitute  the  fourth  district  of 
the  province,  made  a  similar  appointment.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries thus  elected  disposed  of  all  the  offices  of 
state.  They  appointed  three  persons  out  of  each  dis- 
trict, as  the  members  of  a  court  of  justice,  which  had 
the  absolute  decision  of  all  criminal  causes,  and  decid- 
ed the  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  bailiffs  in  civil 
causes. 

A  similar  constitution  existed  in  Groningen,  which 
was  also  a  part  of  ancient  Friesland. 

In  Overyssel,  the  states  consisted  of  the  deputies  of 
the  three  cities,  and  of  the  possessors  of  all  such  noble 
estates  as  were  worth  not  less  than  twenty-five  thous- 
and florins. 

All  the  seven  provinces  formed  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general  and  the  council  of  state.  The  states- 
general  possessed  the  dignity  of  representation  and  the 
duty  of  superintendence  ;  although,  as  it  could  deliber- 
ate, but  could  not  resolve,  it  possessed,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  power  ;   and  the  supreme  authority  resided  in 
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the  magistracy  of  every  province  and  city.  The  coun- 
cil of  state,  to  which  the  executive  power  was  confided, 
consisted  of  three  deputies  from  Holland  ;  the  same 
number  from  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and  Utrecht ;  two 
from  Zealand ;  and  as  many  from  Guelderland  and 
Friesland.  This  assembly  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  military  department,  and  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  Dutch  Netherlands :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
affairs  of  the  barriers  belonged  to  the  states-general ; 
because  this  was  not  so  properly  a  possession,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  most  important  affairs  thus  depended  on  the 
election  of  the  magistracies  of  the  town ;  which,  for 
this  reason,  was  conferred  in  times  of  danger  on  the 
hereditary  stadtholders. 

The  stadtholder  must  be  a  Protestant  of  the  Re* 
formed  religion.  If  that  dignity  should  descend  to  a 
female,  the  choice  of  her  husband  shall  be  made  by  the 
states-general  ;  but  shall  in  no  case  fall  on  a  king  or  an 
electoral  prince,  or  on  any  other  than  a  Protestant  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  A  widow,  who  should  hold 
the  office  of  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  was 
not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time. 

The  court  of  France,  which  was  desirous  of  render- 
ing its  frontier,  on  this  side,  as  secure  as  On  that  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  making  as  good  use  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  as  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  was  always  opposed  to 
the  stadtholder :  and  England,  for  that  very  reason, 
was  constantly  attached  to  his  interests.  The  republic 
was  influenced,  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes 
on  the  other,  according  to  the  alternate  success  of  the 
different  factions.  Switzerland,  from  its  situation,  may 
remain,  for  a  long  time,  without  exciting  much  atten- 
tion :  but  Holland  lies  on  the  ocean  ;  it  had  accumula- 
ted great  wealth  ;  it  held  sway  in  both  the  Indies  ;  and 
possessed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  key  ot'  the  East. 

The  barrier  treaty,  according  to  which  the  frontiers 
were  to  remain  unalterable,  seemed  to  promise  a  more 
23* 
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tranquil  state  of  affairs.  Hence  the  land  forces  were 
reduced  to  a  state  barely  sufficient  for  the  occupation 
of  the  barrier  ;  and  the  fleet  was  employed  only  in  con- 
voying the  East-Indian  fleets. 

The  number  and  force  of  the  ships  to  be  equipped 
was  determined  by  the  states-general :  the  land  forces, 
chiefly  by  the  council  of  state.  The  admiralty  college 
at  Amsterdam  contributed  a  third  of  the  expense,  and 
the  remainder  was  defrayed  by  the  other  four  admiral- 
ties. These  colleges  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
arsenals  and  docks  :  the  ornament  and  provisioning  of 
the  ships  was  managed  by  the  captains.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  American  War,  in  the  course  of  which, 
the  republic  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  Eng- 
land, she  equipped  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eigh- 
teen frigates,  which  were  manned  by  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  seamen,  and  carried  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
which  in  fourteen  months  occasioned  an  expenditure  of 
about  four  hundred  thousand  florins. 

But  the  chief  reputation  of  Holland,  like  that  of 
Switzerland,  is  to  be  found  less  in  her  external  rela- 
tions than  in  her  internal  arrangements.  In  a  country 
not  twice  as  extensive  as  the  territory  of  Bern  ;  which 
requires  more  labor  of  men  for  the  preservation  of  the 
dikes  on  which  its  existence  depends,  than  its  whole 
produce  is  able  to  support ;  none  of  whose  harbors  are 
excellent,  and  whose  coasts,  the  Texel  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  are  dangerous  of  navigation  ;  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants gain  their  subsistence  by  persevering  industry 
and  good  management,  by  which  they  rendered  their 
country,  for  a  long  time,  the  richest  district  in  Europe. 
This  nation  created  the  territory  which  it  inhabits  ;  ren- 
dered it  flourishing,  and  embellished  it  with  noble  pro- 
ductions of  art.  Commerce,  by  giving  rapidity  to  the 
circulation  of  money,  afforded  facilities  to  the  enter- 
prises of  individuals  ;  and  the  state  was  able  to  borrow 
as  much  money  as  it  required,  at  an  interest  of  two  per 
cent.,  and  private  persons  at  three  per  cent.     The  af- 
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fairs  of  the  East-India  Company  were  regarded  as  the 
concern  of  the  state,  while  their  property  was  as  scrupu- 
lously respected  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  an  individual 
citizen.  This  company,  for  a  long  time,  made  an  in- 
come of  twelve  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  florins, 
laid  by  two  millions,  annually,  and5  after  dividing  the 
remainder,  deposited  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  florins,  as  a  reserve  against  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies. 

All  their  prosperity  was  the  effect  of  good  morals,  as 
all  their  laws  were  founded  on  the  system  of  manners 
necessary  among  a  commercial  people,  which  regards 
the  idle  man  as  the  only  object  of  contempt,  and  en- 
deavors, above  all  things,  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
the  products  of  its  industry.  Each  city  devoted  itself 
chiefly  to  the  pursuit  of  one  branch  of  commerce,  which 
it  conducted  in  the  utmost  perfection.  The  spices  of 
Asia  came  to  Holland,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which 
subsisted  on  vegetables  and  fish :  they  sold  the  silks  of 
Persia,  and  clothed  themselves  in  woollen  :  they  export- 
ed the  beautiful  productions  of  their  looms  ;  and  used 
the  cloths  of  England,  which,  at  that  period,  were 
coarser  than  their  own. 

Censure  has  been  bestowed  on  the  distribution  of  the 
taxes  ;  because  an  impost  was  laid,  among  other  things, 
on  bread  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  several  branches 
of  manufacture  were  destroyed.  Even  the  duty  on  tea 
has  been  blamed,  because  that  article  had  been  render- 
ed a  necessary  of  life  by  habit ;  and  this  tax  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
cause  of  the  enormous  enhancement  of  the  price  of  la- 
bor, which,  however,  in  so  rich  a  country,  was  inevita- 
ble. Turf  and  beer  were  also  taxed.  The  theory  of 
political  economy  has  made  little  or  no  objection  against 
the  tax  of  the  fortieth  penny  on  the  sale  of  estates  and 
ships  ;  against  the  house-tax,  the  duty  on  collateral  in- 
heritances, the  taxes  on  servants,  horses,  and  carriages, 
and  on  legal  compacts.  The  necessities  of  the  state 
demanded  incredible  sums  from  this  country ;  which, 
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although  its  uncommonly-crowded  population  is  not  a 
third  part  so  great  as  that  of  England,  paid  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and pounds  sterling. 

This  state  of  affairs,  however,  could  not  possibly  sub- 
sist, without  the  most  injurious  consequences  to  the 
commerce  of  the  nation ;  which  was  at  length  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  transfer  of  the  productions  of 
other  countries :  a  kind  of  trade  peculiarly  exposed  to 
contingencies,  and  especially  to  the  hazards  of  war. 
The  most  wealthy  of  the  merchants  became  discon- 
tented with  an  administration,  which  involved  them  in 
such  expensive  contests :  and  nothing  but  the  love  of 
their  country,  in  which  they  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  public  affairs,  prevented  them  from  seeking  a 
more  prosperous  place  of  residence.  The  great  burden 
of  taxation,  and  the  multitude  and  expensiveness  of 
their  indispensable  wants,  compelled  the  Dutch  to  pay 
the  closest  attention  even  to  the  smallest  profits.  Their 
expenditure  in  their  wars,  their  excellent  institutions  for 
the  poor,  and  their  well-paid  instructers,  are  sufficient 
proofs  that  they  knew  how  to  make  a  noble  use  of  their 
gains. 

[A.  D.  1781.]  In  the  naval  engagement  of  the  Dog- 
gersbank,  the  world  saw,  with  astonishment,  their  dis- 
play of  national  honor  and  patriotism.  But  it  was  al- 
together impossible  that  the  Dutch,  whose  army  now 
contained  only  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  who  had 
never  seen  fire,  together  with  nine  thousand  Swiss  and 
Germans,  and  a  fleet  of  only  twenty  ships,  should  pros- 
ecute a  war  against  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  with 
the  same  success  as  when  they  had  ten  ships  of  the  line 
more  than  the  English,  and  when  the  heroes  of  the 
house  of  Orange  fought  at  the  head  of  their  armies 
with  the  military  prowess  that  distinguished  them,  in 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  great  ferment  took  place  in  the  interior :  the 
wealthy  and  republican  citizens  saw,  with  indignation, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  conducted  by  the  no- 
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bility,  who  were  attached  to  the  Orange  party,  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  involved  in  debt.  Discontent 
loosened  the  ties  of  confidence,  which  had  hitherto  held 
together  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  those  of  the 
country  in  the  different  provinces,  as  well  as  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  Holland.  This  dissatisfaction,  how- 
ever, proved  that  the  love  of  liberty  was  not  extin- 
guished ;  and  rendered  it  probable,  that,  if  this  nation 
were  destined  to  fall  under  a  foreign  yoke,  the  most 
noble  part  of  the  community  would  follow  the  example 
given  by  the  Phoceans,  (as  their  ancestors  designed  to 
do  on  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth,) and  that  their  territory,  the  greatest  monument 
of  human  labor,  would  become  the  prey  of  the  waves. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugal,  which,  like  Holland,  had  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  maintain  the  most  intimate  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  adhered  more  implicitly  to  the  system  pre- 
scribed by  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  furnished  a  per- 
fect contrast  with  the  republic  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken. 

[A.  D.  1777.]  King  Joseph-,  whose  last  cause  of 
grief  was,  that  he  had  not  time  to  fulfil  a  vow  which  he 
had  made  for  the  building  of  a  church,  was  now  dead, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Maria,  who 
was  married  to  his  brother,  Don  Pedro  the  Third.  The 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  an  old  man  who  had  governed 
Portugal,  during  so  many  years,  with  equivocal  repu- 
tation, was  condemned  and  removed  from  his  office, 
without  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  his 
disgrace.  In  the  beginning  of  the  American  quarrel, 
Portugal  declared  herself  on  the  side  of  the  family  com- 
pact of  the  Bourbons,  and  availed  herself  of  the  advan- 
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tages,  which  the  competition  of  the  Americans  bestow- 
ed on  the  markets  of  Europe  ;  but  she  was  destitute  of 
the  necessary  power  for  any  important  enterprise. 

The  nobles  had  been  enfeebled  by  the  cruelties  prac-  ' 
tised  by  Pombal,  and  by  the  resumption  of  the  crown 
lands ;  in  return  for  which,  they  had  received  only 
empty  titles  of  honor.  The  theory,  that  Kings  are 
merely  the  administrators  of  the  royal  domains  ;  and 
that  they  may,  on  that  pretence,  resume  all  such  es- 
tates, however  great  the  distance  of  time  at  which  they 
were  alienated  ;  had  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  titles 
to  landed  property  in  many  monarchies  during  the  last 
century. 

Pombal  had  also  circumscribed  the  power  of  the  In- 
quisition in  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  holy  office  could 
now  neither  imprison  any  person  under  pretence  of  Jew- 
ish or  heretical  opinions,  for  a  longer  period  than  four 
days,  nor  cause  any  person  to  be  put  to  death,  without 
the  royal  consent.  The  vivacity  of  the  national  char- 
acter, and  the  intercourse  of  the  people  with  the  great 
number  of  foreigners  who  entered  the  Tagus,  greatly 
facilitated  the  contest  carried  on  by  this  Minister  against 
the  despotism  of  the  hierarchy  :  and  the  court  of  Rome 
could  not  venture  to  offer  any  vigorous  opposition  to 
his  measures ;  because  the  Portuguese  clergy  were  no 
longer  headed  by  an  Archbishop  of  Braga,  but  by  a 
Patriarch,  who  might  be  considered  as  a  domestic 
pope.  Don  John  the  Fifth  had  expended  great  sums 
in  procuring  the  establishment  of  this  dignity  ;  which 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  court  chapel,  that 
the  intererest  of  the  Patriarch  coincided  in  all  respects 
with  that  of  the  King. 

The  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  general,  came  into 
a  situation,  in  which  the  monarchy  found  it  easy  to 
overthrow  the  rival  despotism  of  the  heirarchy  ;  but  the 
manner  of  effecting  this  revolution  gave  birth  to  a 
spirit  of  independence,  that  imparted  to  public  opinion  a 
vigor  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  stranger  to  such 
countries.     The  most  unfavorable  circumstance  to  the 
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interest  of  those  who  exercised  the  supreme  power  was, 
that  this  revolution  in  the  manner  of  thinking  produc- 
ed a  powerful  effect  on  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
long  before  the  governments  perceived  the  necessity  of 
conforming  themselves  to  its  spirit.  They  considered 
these  discussions  as  fruitlessly  beating  the  air ;  while 
they  were,  in  reality,  undermining  the  foundations  of 
their  power. 

In  Portugal,  the  fifteen  bishoprics  had,  from  a  very 
early  period,  been  subject  to  the  nomination  of  the 
court ;  which  was  accustomed  to  reserve  a  fourth  part 
of  their  revenues,  and  to  expend  it  in  pensions. 

The  department  of  the  secretaries  of  state  distribut- 
ed these  pensions,  disposed  of  offices,  determined  the 
privileges  of  the  navigators,  prepared  all  the  business 
which  came  before  the  council  of  state,  and  presented 
the  despatches  to  the  king,  for  his  signature.  This 
cabinet  commonly  consisted  of  three  secretaries  of  state  ; 
but  the  supreme  direction  was  usually  confided  to  one 
of  their  number. 

The  chamber  of  appeals  of  the  palace  was  at  the 
head  of  the  judicial  department.  The  same  body  pro- 
posed new  laws,  deliberated  on  all  projects  of  that  de- 
scription, furnished  the  authentic  expositions  of  those 
already  in  existence,  dispensed  with  their  operation,  and 
watched  over  their  execution.  It  had  two  subordinate 
tribunals  of  appeal,  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto ;  the  latter 
of  which  was  dependent  on  the  former,  with  regard  to 
the  revision  of  important  causes.  The  powers  of  the 
inferior  tribunals  were  exercised  by  the  city  magistrates, 
noble  lords  of  courts ;  and  on  the  crown  estates,  by 
the  royal  judges  :  the  latter  also  conducted  the  criminal 
processes  in  the  courts  of  the  ecclesiastical  lords. 

The  exertions  made  by  Count  William  de  la  Lippe- 
Buckeburg,  in  the  military  department  of  Portugal, 
were  worthy  of  the  distinguished  talents,  the  zeal,  and 
the  virtues,  of  that  commander :  and  though  he  was 
unable  to  infuse  his  spirit  into  the  court,  the  Portuguese 
army  was  formed  in  a  manner  somewhat  superior  to 
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that  of  Spain,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  foreign  officers 
engaged  in  the  service. 

The  revenue  arising  from  the  crown  lands,  since  the 
revocation  of  the  grants,  was  considerable.  The  cus- 
toms, which  had,  from  ancient  times,  belonged  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  commonwealth,  both  as  the  produce  of 
the  roads  and  havens,  and  as  the  means  of  maintaining 
those  conveniences  in  order,  amounted  to  twenty-three 
per  cent,  on  foreign  commodities  imported,  and  four 
per  cent,  on  their  transit.  The  land-tax  was  rendered 
perpetual,  and  new  duties  were  imposed  on  consump- 
tion. The  kings  of  Portugal  derive  an  income  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude,  as  grand-masters  of  the  or- 
ders. Superstition  was  another  fruitful  source  of  reve- 
nue :  as  certificates  of  indulgence  might  be  purchased 
for  eight  pounds,  which,  during  six  months,  were  equal- 
ly valid  with  the  absolution  of  a  Roman  year  of  jubilee  ; 
and  for  another  sum,  usurers  were  allowed  to  purchase 
exemption  from  the  duty  of  restitution  ;  those  whose 
personal  attractions  were  a  source  of  profit,  obtained 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  for  an  eighth  part  of  their  re- 
ceipts, or,  when  they  had  been  unusually  successful,  for 
a  tenth ;  the  court  had  always  bulls  to  sell  for  the  re- 
pose of  souls ;  and  finally,  all  the  property  belonging 
to  the  victims  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  reverted  to  the 
crown.  The  tax  on  the  gold  of  Brazil,  amounting  to 
one  fifth  per  cent.,  and  the  monopoly  of  diamonds  and 
tobacco  were,  however,  more  important  sources  of  rev- 
enue. The  silver  and  gold  imported  into  Lisbon  was 
estimated  at  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and pounds  sterling. 

This  kingdom  is  about  three  times  as  extensive  as 
the  United  Netherlands,  and  contains  scarcely  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants  ;  agriculture  is  practised  in  an 
extremely  defective  manner ;  and  no  care  is  taken  to 
make  public  roads  through  the  mountains.  The  islands 
of  St.  Michael  and  Madeira  are  each  reckoned  to  con- 
tain fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  Brazil,  six  hundred 
thousand.     The  latter  country,  which  possesses  a  fer- 
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tile  soil  and  a  happy  climate,  is  less  oppressed  than  the 
other  provinces  ;  because  the  settlements  are  dispersed 
over  the  surface  of  that  extensive  district,  and  are 
therefore  less  immediately  under  the  inspection  of  the 
avaricious  subordinate  officers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  COURT  OF  TURIN. 


The  court  of  Turin,  which  usually  declared  itself  on 
that  side  which  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  advantage, 
was  now  compelled,  by  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Austria,  to  remain  inactive. 

Charles  Emanuel  had  raised  his  revenue  to  the 
amount  of  nineteen  millions  of  Piedmontese  pounds  : 
this  sum  included  the  extraordinary  imposts,  as  well  as 
the  usual  taxes  on  salt,  tobacco,  stamped  papers,  and 
powder.  The  tolls  constituted  another,  and,  owing 
to  the  situation  of  these  territories,  a  very  important, 
branch  of  the  revenue.  Piedmont  contributed  two 
millions  and  a  half  to  the  land-tax  ;  Savoy,  somewhat 
above  a  million ;  and  Montserrat,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  valley  of  Aoste  paid  a 
voluntary  contribution  in  lieu  of  this  tax  ;  and  Oneglia, 
a  fixed  subsidy.  The  monopoly  of  salt  furnished  the 
principal  income  of  the  province  of  Tarentaise. 

The  expenditure  was  just  equal  to  the  average  amount 
of  the  revenue  ;  and  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  war 
were  defrayed  by  subsidies,  loans,  and  certain  anticipa- 
tions. The  public  debt  was  diminished,  by  economi- 
cal management,  to  four  millions. 

i  The  population  in  the  royal  territories  situated  on  the 
continent,  was  estimated  at  two  millions  and  seven  hun- 
dred thousand. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  maintenance  of  its  defensive  institutions 
iv.  24  u.  h. 
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and  of  its  administration.  Sixty-four  towers,  four  of 
which  were  supported  by  the  King  himself,  protected 
the  coasts  and  smaller  islands.  In  the  interior,  whole 
districts  were  almost  deserted,  the  mountains  inhabited 
by  barbarians,  and  the  whole  land  involved  in  the  dark- 
ness of  superstition. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


We  now  come,  in  the  course  of  our  comparison  of 
the  states  of  Europe,  to  that  nation,  which,  at  sea,  bal- 
anced the  whole  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In 
so  brief  a  survey,  what  can  we  say  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, that  Montesquieu  has  not  said,  in  the  two  cel- 
ebrated chapters  which  contain  the  whole  spirit  of  his 
spirit  of  laws  ?  These  are  the  results  of  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  the  key  to  the  events  which  have  hap- 
pened since  his  time. 

The  laws  of  England,  as  it  is  universally  known,  are 
so  independent  of  the  executive  power,  that  the  king 
can  neither  abolish  the  parliament,  permanently,  nor 
even  temporarily,  nor  can  he  interrupt  any  complaint 
which  is  brought  before  that  assembly.  He  can  neither 
levy  any  tax,  nor  maintain  a  military  force  in  time  of 
peace,  without  consent  of  parliament.  He  can  neither 
arm  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  nor  forbid  the  use  of 
weapons  to  the  Protestants  ;  and  he  is  not  permitted  to 
take  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  of  England, 
under  pretence  of  arbitration.  No  parliament  can  sit 
more  than  seven  years  ;  nor  can  the  king  delay  to  sum- 
mon that  assembly  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years. 
According  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  both  electors  and 
candidates  must  be  free  men,  and  must  possess  a  cer- 
tain share  of  property,  in  order  to  secure  their  indepen- 
dence :  but  the  passions  have  invented  a  variety  of 
methods  of  frustrating  the  intention  of  these  regulations. 
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The  peers  having  long  ceased  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  baronies,  their  privileges  are  now  of  a  per- 
sonal nature.  They  constitute  a  permanent  senate ; 
and  have,  on  that  account,  the  right  of  entering  a  writ- 
ten protest,  on  the  records  of  the  house ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  is  their  speaker, 
has  his  own  vote.  All  financial  bills  originate  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  peers  may  reject  them  in 
toto*  but  are  not  allowed  to  make  any  alterations  in 
their  contents.  If  the  death  of  the  king  should  hap- 
pen during  a  period  in  which  no  parliament  were  in 
existence,  the  members  of  the  last  parliament  would  re- 
sume their  functions,  and  would  retain  them  during  the 
space  of  six  months. 

The  land-tax  supplies  the  place  of  the  imposts,  which 
were  formerly  raised  from  every  acre  of  arable  land,  and 
from  the  towns.  This  tax  is  levied  by  commissioners, 
who  were  originally  appointed  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament ;  but  of  later  times,  from  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  in  each  district:  the  earliest 
register  is  dated  in  the  year  1692.  The  tax  is  paid  by 
the  tenant :  but  as  the  amount  of  the  assessment  de- 
pends on  that  of  the  rent,  it  falls  in  reality  on  the  land- 
lord. This  tax,  which  is  recommended  both  by  its 
definite  character  and  its  moderation,  was  paid  seventy- 
two  times  before  the  accession  of  the  present  King:f 
thrice  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling ;  twenty-two  times  at 
two  ;  fourteen  times  at  three  ;  and  thirty-three  times  at 
four  shillings,  in  the  pound  rental :  every  shilling  yields 
half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling. 

The  hearth-tax  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
because  it  gave  occasion  to  house-searching ;  and  was 
therefore  exchanged  for  a  house  tax,  first  of  two,  and 
afterwards  of  three  shillings  for  every  house  in  England, 
and  one  shilling  in  Scotland ;  with  an  additional  charge 
of  one  shilling  for  every  house  containing  six  windows, 
and  of  two  shillings  on  each  house  with  twenty-five 
windows. 

*  [Altogether  ;  entirely.]  t  [George  the  Third.] 
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During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  a  shilling  in  the  pound 
was  deducted  from  all  pensions  and  salaries :  but  this 
tax  was  equally  disagreeable  to  poverty  and  power,  to 
favoritism  and  negligence,  and  was  therefore  repealed. 

The  system  of  excise,  which  is  a  tax  on  consumption, 
is  a  Dutch  invention.  It  was  adopted  by  the  long  par- 
liament which  dethroned  Charles  the  First,  and  was 
confirmed  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
This  impost  has  since  been  many  times  extended  to 
other  articles  ;  its  amount  has  been  increased,  and  the 
system  by  which  it  is  collected,  improved.  It  has  uni- 
formly been  the  object  of  the  ministry,  to  render  this 
tax  as  productive,  and  as  little  disagreeable,  as  possible ; 
and  to  collect  it  with  the  utmost  attention  to  accuracy 
and  equity.  The  augmentation  of  price  caused  by  this 
tax  is  ordinarily  confounded  with  the  price  of  the  goods ; 
and  it  is,  on  that  account,  by  far  the  least  burdensome 
impost  in  appearance.  In  the  year  1772,  it  produced 
three  millions  and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  a  tax  of  three 
shillings  and  four  pence  was  imposed  on  every  bushel 
of  salt.  Under  Anne,  this  impost  was  transferred  to 
the  excise  ;  and  since  the  time  of  George  the  Second 
it  has  been  rendered  perpetual.  Stamp  duties  are  im- 
posed on  contracts,  records,  playing-cards,  newspapers, 
advertisements,  and  almanacs  ;  and  they  vary  according 
to  the  value  of  the  instrument,  from  six  pence  to  ten 
pounds  sterling. 

The  customs,  which  supply  the  place  of  the  old  and 
new  subsidies,  owing  to  the  prodigious  increase  of  man- 
ufactures and  commerce,  already  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  [A.  D.  1754.]  The  bounties  granted 
on  the  exportation  of  some  articles,  and  the  drawbacks 
on  others,  are  deducted  from  the  above  sum  ;  and  the 
witty  remark  of  Swift,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  cus- 
tom-house, twice  two  does  not  always  make  four,  is  not 
without  foundation.  In  fact,  the  exports  are  increased, 
both  by  vanity  and  speculation  ;  and  the  high  rate  of  the 
customs  is  a  real  bounty  on  smuggling. 
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Little  can  be  said  respecting  the  produce  of  the 
crown  lands ;  as  William  the  Third  rewarded  his  ad- 
herents with  very  long  leases  of  these  domains.  This 
Prince  had  a  civil  list  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  arising  from  the  customs,  the  excise,  the 
courts,  the  postoffice,  a  tax  upon  fermented  liquors,  and 
a  contribution  from  the  commons.  Queen  Anne  was 
contented  with  a  similar  sum :  and  George  the  First 
contrived  to  save,  out  of  this  amount,  twenty-three 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  bestowed  on  his  natural 
daughter,  Malusina  von  Schulenburg.  The  sources 
from  which  the  civil  list  was  supplied  were  so  produc- 
tive, under  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  that  it  fre- 
quently amounted  to  a  million :  and  this  King,  not- 
withstanding the  expenses  occasioned  by  his  love  of 
magnificence,  his  numerous  journeys  and  children,  and 
the  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  left  at  his  death  a  property 
amounting  to  one  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  George  the  Third  gave  up  the  funds  of  the 
civil  list ;  in  lieu  of  which,  the  parliament  allotted  him 
a  fixed  income  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He 
also  enjoyed  a  revenue  arising  from  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, and  had,  besides,  an  income  from  West-Indian 
property  at  his  own  disposal.  The  parliament  twice, 
within  twenty  years,  discharged  debts  of  the  civil  list, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  a  million. 

The  army  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  king ;  but  it  re- 
ceives its  laws  and  its  subsistence  from  the  parliament. 
The  king,  however,  issues  military  ordinances  at  his 
own  discretion,  and  appoints  military  tribunals ;  but  the 
martial  law  is  enacted  by  the  legislative  body.  The 
parliament  bestows  rewards  on  meritorious  command- 
ers ;  but  such  as  are  guilty  of  misconduct,  are  liable  to 
the  forfeiture  of  honor  and  even  of  life,  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial. 

In  the  glorious  period  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Great 

Britain    maintained    three    hundred    and    thirty-seven 

thousand  men  in  its  pay  ;  and  possessed  sixty-one  ships 

of  the  line  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  smaller 

24* 
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vessels  of  war.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
1763,  the  land  forces  were  limited  to  forty  thousand 
men.  The  resources  of  military  talents  have  never 
been  more  successfully  applied,  by  any  modern  people," 
than  by  the  Britons  during  that  contest:  so  much  care 
was  taken  to  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  soldiery, 
that  the  ordinary  mortality  among  the  wounded  was  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty  ;  and  out  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  who  were  employed,  in  the  year  1760,  in  cruising 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  scarcely  twenty  were  attacked  by 
disease.  The  inventions,  even  of  foreigners,  were  no- 
bly rewarded  by  the  British  parliament. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  produced  such  exertions, 
that,  after  three  unsuccessful  or  fruitless  campaigns,  its 
perseverance  was  rewarded  with  twelve  victories  ;  by 
which  it  gained  the  distant  province  of  Canada,  twenty- 
five  islands,  nine  fortified  towns,  forty  forts,  a  hundred 
vessels  of  war,  and  a  booty  of  the  value  of  ten  millions 
sterling. 

The  same  spirit  which,  since  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  freedom,  had  animated  the  Britons,  afforded 
the  astonishing  spectacle  of  a  nation,  which,  although 
.reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  amidst  the  desertion  of  its 
colonies,  the  commotions  of  Ireland,  and  the  tumults 
of  faction ;  although  groaning  under  the  burden  of  an 
enormous  taxation,  destitute  of  allies  and  without  any 
assistance,  withstood  the  united  power  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  Holland,  its  ancient  confederate. 

How  lofty  an  eminence  would  this  nation  attain,  if, 
amidst  the  treasures  of  plundered  Hindostan  and  the 
corruptions  of  avarice,  the  spirit  of  its  laws  could  remain 
sufficiently  powerful,  to  render  moderation  and  equity 
the  foundations  of  its  political  system ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AUSTRIA,   RUSSIA,   AND  PRUSSIA. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  states,  which  have  hitherto 
occupied  our  attention,  have  derived  their  advantages 
from  their  circumstances  with  respect  to  the  industry 
of  their  inhabitants,  or  their  naval  power,  and  the  free- 
dom of  their  civil  institutions,  which  allowed  consider- 
able liberty  of  speech,  if  not  of  action,  or  at  least  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  such  freedom.  These  resources 
do  not  exist,  in  an  equal  degree,  among  the  monar- 
chies situated  in  the  interior  of  Europe  ;  whose  power 
rather  depends  upon  their  military  force.  Agriculture, 
and  the  numerical  amount  of  the  population,  are  the 
chief  objects  of  solicitude  with  the  latter.  But  even  in 
these  countries,  the  real  power  of  the  nation  lies  rather 
in  its  intellectual  energy  than  in  its  physical  strength : 
for  the  latter  may  be  overcome  by  a  superior  force ; 
while  the  former  finds  resources  in  adversity,  and  shines 
with  increased  splendor  amidst  misfortunes. 

Frederick  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  power  of  Prussia.  Peter  the  Great 
infused  into  the  Russians  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
strength  ;  which  was  displayed  by  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and 
Catharine,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  These  examples 
produced  their  natural  effect,  under  the  reigns  of  The- 
resa and  Joseph,  on  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  adminis- 
tration. 

Frederick  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  had  only  two  millions  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  subjects  and  a  revenue  of  scarcely  fifty- 
six  millions  of  French  livres.  His  subjects  now*  amount 
to  six  millions ;  he  has  an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  and  a  revenue  of  ninety 
millions :  he  has  greatly  augmented  the  opulence  of  his 

*  [That  is,  when  this  was  written,  in  17S3.] 
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provinces  ;  and  governs  a  state,  full  of  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  of  order,  with  great  and  continually  in- 
creasing glory.  His  power,  like  his  eye,  is  firm,  full  of 
confidence  and  animation  ;  his  government  is  the  des- 
potism of  a  father,  severe  only  to  his  idle  children.  His 
regularity  and  dexterity  found  means  to  relieve  his 
provinces,  even  during  war,  from  the  pressure  of  ex- 
traordinary taxation ;  and  during  peace  he  afforded 
pecuniary  assistance,  free  of  interest,  to  every  necessary 
and  useful  undertaking.  He  never  raised  the  land-tax : 
instead  of  which,  he  preferred  to  increase  the  taxes  upon 
consumption,  which  he  might  have  diminished,  and  for 
which  he  might  have  substituted  internal  imposts.  At 
the  conclusion  of  so  many  wars  as  he  has  carried  on, 
the  population,  even  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  has 
doubled  its  number ;  and  the  peasants  are  not  poorer 
than  in  many  countries  of  greater  natural  fertility. 
Scarcely  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  army  consists  of 
peasants ;  and  this  portion  is  compelled  to  perform  its 
military  duty  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  succession.  His 
attention,  and  the  encouragement  which  he  has  bestow- 
ed on  the  most  important  objects,  on  agriculture,  and 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  indispensable  necessity, 
have  produced  such  effects,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  interested  persons,  the  annual  balance  of 
trade  was  two  millions  and  a  half  in  favor  of  Prussia ; 
the  credit  of  the  paper  currency  was  complete,  and  the 
bank  paid  interest  for  the  sums  deposited,  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  excellence  of  Frederick's  military  tactics  consist- 
ed, not  so  much  in  those  details  which  have  been  uni- 
versally imitated,  as  in  the  almost  inconceivable  sim- 
plicity of  the  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
most  rapid  and  accurate  evolutions.  The  army,  instead 
of  being  the  ultimate  object  of  his  care,  is  only  the  means 
by  which  war  is  to  be  avoided,  or  the  instrument  by 
which  it  is  to  be  conducted  with  rapidity  and  effect. 
War  does  not  exhaust  his  country,  but  puts  fifty-two 
millions  of  its  revenues  into  circulation. 
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But  the  most  important  part  of  the  greatness  of 
Frederick  lies  in  matters  which  are  hardly  perceptible 
to  foreigners :  and  he  is  remarkably  distinguished  from 
the  common  herd  of  heroes,  in  this  respect, — "  that  the 
nearer  the  point  from  which  he  is  contemplated,  the 
more  minute  the  inspection  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
the  greater  he  appears." 

The  court  of  Vienna,  for  a  long  time,  contemplated 
the   progress   of  the  internal   administration   of  other 
powers,  without  any  apparent  imitation  of  their  meas- 
ures.    In  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  exalted  dignity, 
and  possessing  the  most  fertile  provinces,  it  was  slower 
in  perceiving  the  defects  of  its  policy,  than  those  gov- 
ernments to  which  exertion  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 
But  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  power  of  Fred- 
erick communicated  an  electric  shock  even  to  this  tor- 
pid body :  and  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  guided  by  the 
councils  of  Kaunitz,  in  her  general  policy,  as  well  as 
in   the  foreign   department,  whose   financial  concerns 
were  directed  by  Haugwitz,  and  whose  military  pro- 
ceedings were   intrusted   to  Traun,  Dauhn,  Lichten- 
stein,  Laudohn,  and  Lascy  ;  infused  a  new  animation 
into  the  power  of  Austria,  and  opened  to  the  eyes  of 
Joseph  the  most  brilliant  prospects,  of  power  capable 
of  complete  developement,  of  the  greatest  reputation, 
and  of  the  most  decisive  influence  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  Europe.     In  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  his  il- 
lustrious mother,  the  subjects  of  his  monarchy  amount- 
ed to  nineteen  and  a  half  millions  ;  the  revenue,  to  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  French  livres ;  and  the 
army,  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men. 
The  countries  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria  were  ac- 
customed to  a  government  mild  and  desirous  of  im- 
provement, and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  civil- 
ization.    They  contained  many  sources  of  prosperity, 
which  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  remain  unimprov- 
ed ;  the  state  of  the  military  system  was  so  good,  that 
the  army,  which  was  superior  to  that  of  France,  with 
regard  both  to  numbers  and  excellence,  was  not  more 
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than  two  thirds  as  expensive ;  and  though  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions, the  state  possessed  a  property,  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal  domains,  which  was   estimated  at  three   hundred  " 
millions. 

Austria  was,  besides,  in  amicable  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, and  could  therefore  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
Prussia ;  a  state,  which  was  scarcely  a  third  part  as 
powerful  as  itself,  and  which  was  not  always  to  be  di- 
rected by  a  monarch,  who,  like  Frederick,  should  be 
capable  of  raising  its  importance  to  the  utmost  pitch. 
There  was  still  less  ground  for  apprehension  on  the 
side  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  as  an  alliance  subsisted 
between  Austria  and  the  French,  whose  Queen,  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  adored  by  that  gallant 
people  on  account  of  her  wit,  her  gentleness,  and  beau- 
ty. The  divan  seemed  disposed  rather  to  submit  to 
almost  any  terms,  than  to  endanger  its  decaying  power 
in  a  contest  with  Joseph :  the  hierarchy  trembled  at 
the  spirit  which  he  manifested,  and  would  have  accept- 
ed a  compromise  on  any  terms.  The  republics  and 
the  smaller  princes  of  the  empire  were  desirous  of  re- 
maining in  obscurity,  or  at  most  of  being  treated  with 
the  respect  which  a  stronger  power  ought  to  manifest 
towards  its  inferiors. 

The  Russian  empire  contains  a  surface  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  and  its  inhab- 
itants amount  to  thirty  millions ;  the  revenue  is  esti- 
mated at  sixty-four  millions  of  roubles ;  it  is  said  that 
the  complete  military  force,  in  time  of  war,  consists  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  that  the  Cossacks, 
Armenians,  Grusinians,  Kirgisians,  Calmucks,  Carakal- 
packs,  and  other  predatory  hordes,  famed  for  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  military  operations,  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand.  The  exports  and  imports 
appear  to  be  neatly  balanced,  and  to  amount  to  about 
eight  millions  of  roubles.  The  European  commerce 
of  this  empire  is  reckoned  ten  times  as  valuable  as  the 
Asiatic,  and  the  trade  of  Petersburg  is  supposed  to  be 
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ten  times  as  active  as  that  of  Archangel.  The  inter- 
course with  England  is  the  most  important,  because  it 
puts  a  great  quantity  of  money  into  circulation :  that 
with  France  drew  specie  away  from  Russia ;  and  the 
import  of  Russian  produce  into  France  was  discour- 
aged. 

More  than  a  third  part  of  the  mass  of  regular  sol- 
diery, which  is  employed  in  coercing  the  population  of 
Europe  and  preserving  order,  belongs  to  these  three 
powers.  In  tactics  and  military  discipline,  their  armies 
are  supposed  to  be  superior  to  those  of  all  other  na- 
tions ;  when  united,  no  power  is  capable  of  giving 
them  serious  cause  of  alarm ;  in  war,  their  most  for- 
midable enemies  exist  in  each  other ;  in  their  internal 
administration,  they  endeavor  to  raise  the  greatest  pos- 
sible power  on  the  foundation  of  national  opulence. 
Under  the  governments  of  Frederick  and  of  Joseph,  no 
room  is  allowed  for  the  intrigues,  either  of  priests  or  of 
courtiers.  Public  opinion  has  no  influence  on  the  pol- 
icy of  these  courts ;  which  are  aware  that  authors,  for 
the  greater  part,  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  only  what 
their  own  interest  leads  them  to  observe,  and  the  talent 
of  placing  the  characters  of  the  princes  by  whom  they 
are  rewarded,  in  such  a  light,  as  is  most  agreeable  to 
their  august  patrons ;  while  the  splendor  of  their  elo- 
quence serves  only  to  dazzle  the  multitude. 
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We  have  already  treated  of  the  maritime  powers, 
and  of  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  they  had  re- 
duced themselves,  by  their  own  exertions,  as  well  as 
of  the  great  military  nations  of  Europe  :  it  now  remains 
that  we  consider  those  smaller  states,  to  which  they 
are  objects  of  continual  apprehension. 
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The  ancient  body  of  the  German  empire  continues 
to  be  held  together,  in  appearance,  by  the  formularies 
of  the  golden  bull,  the  regulations  of  the  imperial  elec- 
tive compacts,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  decrees  of 
the  Diet,  the  ordinances  of  the  imperial  tribunals,  and 
the  relics  of  the  feudal  system. 

We  have  given  an  account  of  the  privileges  of  the 
electors  in  the  fifteenth  Book.  All  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  who  possess  territories  which  were  represented 
in  the  council  of  princes  at  the  Diet  of  1582,  have  also, 
at  this  day,  a  seat  and  vote  in  that  assembly,  either  in 
person,  or  by  their  deputies.  The  counts,  prelates, 
and  cities,  do  not  vote  individually,  but  by  their  bench- 
es. The  electors,  princes,  and  cities,  constitute  three 
colleges :  the  Protestant  states  form  a  separate  body, 
of  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  although  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  is  the  head :  because  that  office  is 
permanently  attached  to  the  governing  family  of  the 
electorate.  The  directorship  of  the  collective  Diet  is 
vested  in  the  Archbishop  of  Meritz.  The  emperor  ap- 
points one  of  the  princes  as  principal  commissary,  and 
nominates  some  jurist,  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  as  his  colleague. 

The  Diet  is  opened  by  an  imperial  proposition  ;  de- 
crees of  the  court,  which  are  within  the  province  of 
the  principal  commission,  representations,  proposals, 
references  of  the  states,  and  notes  from  the  powers, 
are  laid  before  the  imperial  directors  of  the  arch-chan- 
cery, who  issue  a  dictator,  proceed  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion, to  open  the  protocol,  to  collect  the  votes,  and  to 
frame  a  corresponding  decree,  which  is  finally  laid  be- 
fore the  emperor  for  his  acceptance.  Each  college 
assembles  separately :  the  comitial  deputies  have  no 
discretionary  vote  or  powers,  but  on  all  occasions  re- 
ceive positive  instructions  from  their  respective  courts. 
All  differences  of  opinion  in  the  colleges  are  recorded 
in  the  decree,  in  case  the  dissidents  require  it.  The 
emperor  may  either  ratify  or  reject  this  decree,  as  he 
thinks  fit :   but,  when  the  colleges  are  divided  in  their 
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opinions,  the  states  will  not  allow  him  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  deciding  between  them. 

Business  of  an  important  and  complicated  or  secret 
nature  may  be  conducted  or  prepared  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  empire :  but  there  still  exists  a 
number  of  undecided  judicial  questions,  relating  to  its 
formation. 

In  affairs  which  can  in  any  manner  be  construed  to 
relate  to  religion,  or  in  relation  to  which  the  states  do 
not  choose  to  be  considered  as  a  united  body,  either 
the  parties  separate  themselves,  or  each  individual  in- 
sists upon  his  privileges  ;  by  which  means,  the  progress 
of  the  public  business  is  totally  impeded.  Protests, 
counterpleas,  interlocutions,  secessions,  and  endless 
contests  about  forms,  complete  the  confusion ;  and  if 
the  states  were  as  equal  to  each  other  in  power  as  the 
nobles  of  Poland,  the  decency  and  order  of  the  pro- 
ceedings would  be  not  greater  than  at  Warsaw.  The 
body  politic  of  Germany  owes  its  mode  of  existence 
to  the  abuses  and  irregularities,  which,  for  reasons  of 
policy,  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  imperfect  legis- 
lation, and  which  might  as  easily  dissolve  the  whole 
structure. 

The  constitution  of  the  circles  is  a  representation  in 
miniature  of  that  of  the  empire.  This  constitution 
originally  prevailed  in  every  sovereignty ;  where  the 
concurrence  of  the  states  of  the  country,  consisting  of 
prelates,  knights,  and  citizens,  was  necessary  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  prince,  on  all  important  occasions.  But 
since  the  introduction  of  standing  armies,  the  place  of 
these  members  of  the  community  has  been  generally 
filled  by  the  more  simple  forms  of  military  despotism. 
Thus,  by  the  perpetual  frustrating  of  references  to  the 
imperial  tribunals  and  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  em- 
pire, by  the  rejection  of  these  applications,  and  by  the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  courts,  the  peo- 
ple are  becoming  more  and  more  helpless,  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age  ;  while  against  such  of  this  hapless  class  as 
are  stigmatized  with  the  appellation  of  rebels,  every 
iv.  25  u.  h. 
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petty  tyrant  is  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  his  caprice  and 
his  power,  without  control  or  question. 

The  dukedom  of  Bavaria  is  computed  to  contain  one 
million  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants ; 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  the  most  industrious  of 
whose  citizens  have  been  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
America,  by  religious  persecution,  and  by  other  errors 
in  the  policy  of  its  completely  despotic  government, 
contains  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  thous- 
and ;  and  those  of  Juliers  and  Berg  are  estimated  at 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  The  whole  revenue 
of  the  Elector  may  amount  to  nine  or  ten  millions  of 
florins ;  that  of  Bavaria  is  computed  at  five,  or,  includ- 
ing the  salt-works,  at  six  ;  that  of  the  Palatinate,  at  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  ;  and  that  of  the  West- 
phalian  territories,  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand. 
The  surface  of  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate  con- 
tains seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  that  of  the  other 
territories,  two  hundred  and  forty,  square  miles.  The 
example  of  the  neighboring  Dutch,  and  the  influence  of 
political  considerations,  (which  prevented  the  exercise 
of  so  much  oppression  in  a  country  to  which  Branden- 
burg had  claims,)  permitted  and  excited  the  most  active 
exertions  of  industry  in  the  countries  of  Juliers  and 
Berg.  The  palatinates  groaned  under  the  keepers  of 
the  rolls  ;  and  Bavaria  continued  to  suffer  under  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  middle  ages.  The  treasuries  of  both 
countries  were  overwhelmed  with  debts,  incurred  by 
prodigality  and  bad  administration.  Bavaria  had  to 
pay  twenty-five  millions  of  annual  interest ;  and  had, 
in  return,  the  satisfaction  of  resounding  the  incessant 
praises  of  rich  favorites,  women,  ministers,  and  coun- 
sellors. This  extraordinary  expenditure  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  disproportionate  exertion  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  formi- 
dable military  force  ;  for  the  army  of  the  Palatinate 
consisted  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  although  that  state  had  eleven  generals  in  its  pay. 
The  Bavarian  troops  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand 
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men,  who  were  distributed  in  thirty  regiments ;  but 
this  state  had  some  field-marshals  in  commission,  and 
the  corps  of  officers  constituted  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  army  ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary,  on  account 
of  a  few  vessels  on  the  Rhine,  to  establish  an  admiralty. 
The  income  of  the  convents  in  Bavaria  is  estimated  at 
two  millions. 

The  electoral  territories  of  Saxony  are  of  nearly  equal 
extent  with  those  of  Bavaria.  But,  while  the  latter 
country  contains  only  one  great  and  thirty-nine  smaller 
cities,  the  former  contains  eighteen  of  great  or  consid- 
erable magnitude,  two  hundred  and  six  of  moderate 
size,  and  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  princes  who  bore  the  name  of  Frederick 
Augustus  left  the  country  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
twenty-six  millions  of  rix-dollars  ;  but  the  excellent 
arrangements  of  the  states,  and  the  regularity  of  the 
ruling  prince,  enabled  the  electorate  to  diminish  its 
debt  by  at  least  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  an- 
nually ;  and,  with  the  remaining  six  millions  two  hun- 
dred thousand  furnished  by  the  revenue,  to  maintain  a 
suitable  court,  a  well-organized  government,  and  a  mil- 
itary force  proportionate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  The  army  was  high-spirited,  and  brilliant  in 
its  appearance,  and  was  augmented,  in  proportion  to 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  debt,  until  its  numbers 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand.  The  soil  of  the 
electorate  is  not  uniformly  fertile,  and  its  situation,  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia,  together  with  the  profusion 
of  Frederick  Augustus  the  First,  and  of  Bruhl,  had  sub- 
jected the  inhabitants  to  numerous  miseries.  But  they 
surmounted  all  their  difficulties,  restored  their  country 
to  prosperity,  by  their  admirable  industry  and  good 
management,  and  distinguished  themselves,  above  all 
the  other  nations  of  Germany,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  refinement  of  their  language  and  man- 
ners. 

The  electoral  territories  of  Brunswick  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  inferior  quality  with  regard  to  natural  fer- 
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tility  ;  but  are  among  the  number  of  those  in  which  the 
paternal  care  of  the  government  has  done  much  to  com- 
pensate for  the  penury  of  Nature.  Since  the  absence 
of  the  reigning  family,  the  states  of  the  country  main- 
tain an  authority  which,  in  the  most  important  particu- 
lars, is  beneficially  exerted  ;  and  the  degree  of  freedom 
which  is  enjoyed  preserves  among  the  inhabitants  an 
attachment  to  their  country.  The  troops,  which  are 
sufficiently  paid,  courageous,  and  well  commanded, 
amount  to  twenty  thousand  ;  a  number  which  is  not 
unreasonably  great,  in  proportion  to  a  population  of 
seven  hundred  thousand.  The  inhabitants  are  more 
numerous  than  could  be  expected,  in  a  country  of 
which  extensive  districts  consist  of  irreclaimable  heath; 
and  which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  annual  million  pro- 
duced by  the  mines  in  the  Hartz,  would  with  great  dif- 
ficulty furnish  a  revenue  of  four  millions  eight  hundred 
thousand  florins. 

The  electorate  of  Mentz,  comprising  a  surface  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles,  contains  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  possess- 
es a  revenue,  arising  from  customs  and  from  territorial 
imposts,  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  florins. 
It  maintains  some  thousands  of  troops  ;  and,  as  is  usu- 
al in  the  armies  of  such  states,  a  great  number  of  gen- 
erals. 

The  income  of  the  Elector  of  Treves  is  scarcely  one 
third  as  large  as  that  of  the  last-mentioned  Prince  ; 
and  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  florins  of  his 
revenue  are  furnished  by  Augsburg  and  Ellwangen. 

The  electorate  of  Cologne  is  so  situated,  with  respect 
to  Holland  and  Westphalia,  that  it  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing a  state  of  political  importance.  Its  revenue,  in- 
cluding its  receipts  from  Minister,  is  estimated  at  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  florins. 

The  subjects  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who 
is  also  Count  of  Hanau,  may  amount  to  nearly  five  hun- 
dred thousand  ;  and  his  revenue,  to  three  millions. 
Waldeck  is  his  fief,  and  is  still  subject  to  a  number  of 
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mortgages  for  pecuniary  loans.  He  has  also  the  pros- 
pect of  inheriting,  at  some  future  time,  that  part  of  the 
county  of  Schaumburg  which  still  belongs  to  the  counts 
and  noble  lords  of  the  Lippe. 

The  last-mentioned  Prince,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
division  of  territory  made  by  Philip  the  Magnanimous^ 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  still  have 
possessed  the  income  derived  from  Hesse-Homburg, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  rix-dollars,  as  well 
as  that  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  Landgrave  of  this 
territory  has  a  revenue  of  one  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  florins,  with  which  he  maintains  his  court, 
and  six  thousand  well-disciplined  troops.  But  the 
Landgrave  Maurice  still  further  weakened  the  Cassel 
branch  of  the  family,  in  order  to  furnish  a  younger  son 
with  a  court  and  government  at  Rheinfels  and  Rothen- 
burg.  Philip,  the  brother  of  the  Landgrave  Charles, 
augmented  the  family  of  Hesse  with  a  very  fruitful 
branch,  which  has  the  title  of  Philipsthal. 

The  dominions  of  Wurtemberg  are  extremely  fertile, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  of  uncommon  industry.  The 
Duke  governs  according  to  the  laws,  by  which  the  an- 
cestors of  his  subjects  and  the  venerable  states  of  the 
country  endeavored  to  limit  or  prevent  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  population  of  this  state  amounts 
to  five  hundred  and  sixty  or  six  hundred  thousand ; 
and  the  revenue,  to  about  three  millions  of  florins. 

The  two  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  have  about  two 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  subjects.  The  income 
of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  amounts  to 
about  three  hundred  thousand  rix-dollars,  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  to  one  hundred 
thousand.  The  states  of  these  dominions  maintain,  with 
the  utmost  solicitude,  those  rights,  which,  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  are  so  much  neglected ;  and  complain 
that  the  claims  of  their  Sovereign  on  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession have  been  satisfied  at  their  expense,  by  the  im- 
pediments thrown  in  the  way  of  appeals  from  his  tribu- 
nals. 

25* 
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The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  only  person  of  his 
dignity  who  is  not  also  an  elector,  must  lament  that  the 
pious  weakness  of  his  predecessor,  misled  by  the  artifices 
of  selfish  agents,  should  have  deprived  his  delightful 
hills  of  a  valuable  part  of  their  population,  amounting 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  industrious  individu- 
als, who  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  native 
country,  in  order  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  worship- 
ping God  according  to  their  consciences.  The  Arch- 
bishop now  governs  about  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, and  his  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  one  million 
florins. 

His  neighbor,  the  Provost  of  Berchtholdsgaden,  has 
about  five  thousand  subjects,  who  inhabit  the  shores  of 
a  picturesque  lake  :  some  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  salt,  and  others  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  elegant  trifles  which  find  a  market  in  the  East 
Indies. 

But  the  circle  of  Suabia,  alone,  contains  four  spirit- 
ual and  thirteen  temporal  princes ;  nineteen  imperial 
prelates,  twenty-six  independent  counts  and  lords,  and 
thirty-one  imperial  cities :  it  would  be  impossible  even 
to  name  them  all,  in  the  course  of  so  brief  a  survey. 

The  imperial  cities  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity, as  long  as  the  commerce  between  Venice  and 
the  North  was  carried  on  by  way  of  Augsburg  and  Nu- 
remburg ;  but  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place, 
since  Venice  and  Egypt  yielded  to  the  maritime  pow- 
ers, in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  together  with  the  oligarchical 
oppressions  which  have  in  many  instances  destroyed 
the  spirit  of  the  citizens,  the  injurious  effects  of  Roman. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  intolerance,  and  all  the  petty 
policy  of  the  numerous  municipal  governments,  have 
destroyed  their  importance.  Those  communities  of 
citizens,  so  proud  of  their  independence  ;  those  vigilant 
and  undaunted  defenders  of  the  municipal  rights  ;  those 
members  of  the  empire,  who  were  so  zealously  engaged 
in  efforts  to  ennoble  their  condition  and  to  increase 
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their  opulence ;  are  lost,  amid  the  crowd  of  powerful 
and  warlike  princes,  and  scarcely  to  be  noticed  in 
Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  other  towns  of  inferior  im- 
portance. 

Frankfort  has  been  said  to  hold  the  same  place  with 
regard  to  Germany,  as  Dantzic  to  Poland.  She  en- 
riches herself,  at  the  expense  of  those  nobles  and  peo- 
ple whose  luxuries  demand  a  supply  of  foreign  com- 
modities ;  by  which  means,  millions  are  accumulated  in 
a  town  containing  only  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  people  of  Germany,  however,  sell  scarcely  a  tenth 
part  so  much  to  foreigners  as  they  purchase  from  them. 
Hamburg  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  Frank- 
fort ;  and,  as  it  is  a  seaport,  its  speculations  are  bolder 
and  more  extensive.  Denmark  contended  against  its 
freedom  ;  Holland  envied  its  commerce  ;  and  its  inter- 
nal tranquillity  was  frequently  disturbed  by  contests  for 
power  between  the  senate  and  the  people  :  but  all  these 
difficulties  are  overcome,  by  the  perseverance,  industry, 
and  intelligence,  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  the  three  cities 
which  still  recall  the  memory  of  the  great  Hanseatic 
league,  Hamburg  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Lubec, 
the  second  of  these  towns,  which  maintained  a  long 
struggle  with  the  Northern  crowns  for  the  dominion  of 
the  Baltic,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  contend  for 
the  preservation  of  its  independence,  was  not  more  than 
half  as  powerful  as  Hamburg :  and  Bremen,  the  third 
in  importance,  by  its  active  and  successful  industry 
maintained  and  enriched  a  population  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Geneva. 

If  these  considerable  cities  and  countries,  together 
with  all  those  which  we  have  not  mentioned,  had  di- 
rected the  whole  influence  of  their  population  and  opu- 
lence to  the  attainment  of  one  common  object,  what  an 
empire  and  people  would  Germany  exhibit !  External 
influence  has,  however,  succeeded,  by  means  of  the 
most  strenuous  exertions,  in  preventing  such  a  union 
from  taking  place,  and  in  bestowing,  on  an  impotent  ar- 
istocracy, the  name  of  German  freedom.     Both  the  po- 
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litical  importance  of  the  empire,  and  the  liberty  of  its 
inhabitants,  have  suffered,  in  consequence  of  this  abuse  : 
yet  the  multiplicity  of  capitals  has  been  favorable  to 
the  pursuits  of  industry  ;  and  so  long  as  the  only  ques- 
tion continues  to  be,  whether  the  people  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  hereditary  princes  or  by  deputies,  the  prefer- 
ence will  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  former ;  because 
the  latter  are  only  intent  upon  employing  their  transi- 
tory power  for  their  private  interests. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


Denmark,  a  kingdom  which  formerly  gave  laws  to 
all  Scandinavia,  and  which,  including  Norway  and  Hol- 
stein,  is  superior  in  extent  to  the  monarchy  of  Austria, 
has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  power,  during  a  long  period 
of  peace,  under  the  sway  of  a  succession  of  weak  though 
benevolent  princes.  The  preservation  of  the  national 
reputation,  and  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  excellent  administrations  of  the  elder 
and  younger  Counts  Bernstorf.  The  former  conferred 
a  most  essential  benefit  on  his  country ;  inasmuch  as, 
after  the  death  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Third,  who,  as 
Duke  of  Holstein,  had  threatened  the  independence  of 
Denmark,  he  managed,  by  negotiation,  to  extirpate  this 
root  of  perpetual  contention  and  destructive  wars,  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  ducal  family  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  power  in  the  greatest  monarchy  of  the  earth. 
The  whole  of  Holstein  was  transferred  to  the  court  of 
Denmark  ;  which,  in  return,  gave  up  Oldenburg  and 
Delmenhorst.  These  last  hereditary  estates  of  the 
kings  of  Scandinavia  and  of  the  future  czars,  are  in- 
habited by  about  seventy-five  thousand  individuals,  and 
yield  an  annual  produce  of  scarcely  four  hundred  thous- 
and florins.     The  court  of  Petersburg  bestowed  them 
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on  a  younger  branch  of  that  family,  which  resides  at 
Eutin  and  administers  the  secularized  bishopric  of 
Lubec. 

But,  even  including  Holstein,  the  population  of  Den- 
mark scarcely  exceeds  two  millions ;  and  its  revenues, 
nine  millions  of  florins :  and  hence  the  forty  thousand 
troops  and  the  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  which  consti- 
tute its  military  and  naval  force,  cannot  be  kept  in  ac- 
tivity during  a  few  campaigns,  without  subsidiary  aids. 

Most  nations  have  failed  to  reach  an  elevation  com- 
mensurate with  their  resources  ;  but  Sweden,  on  the 
contrary,  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  torpor,  the  effect  of 
exertions  disproportionate  to  her  strength.  While 
other  nations  appear  scarcely  worthy  of  the  good  for- 
tune which  has  attended  them,  Sweden,  by  her  spirit 
and  intelligence,  raised  herself  to  a  pitch  of  political 
greatness,  far  beyond  the  power  of  her  resources  to 
maintain.  Even  when  fortune,  at  length,  deserted  the 
arms  of  this  nation,  she  strove,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  and  amidst  the  turbulence  of  faction,  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  her  own  heroic  spirit ;  and  when, 
at  length,  she  had  lost  every  thing  of  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  adversity  to  deprive  her,  she  retained  the 
esteem  of  Europe,  the  remembrance  of  her  former  great- 
ness, and  an  internal  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
covering her  lost  importance. 

The  population  of  Sweden,  amounting  to  about  three 
millions,  is  capable,  under  a  prudent  administration,  of 
supporting  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  of  pro- 
viding effectual  means  for  the  prosecution  of  such  wars 
as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
the  worthy  successors  of  the  Gustavuses.  This  coun- 
try is  deficient  only  in  that  commodity,  of  which  merit 
is  so  frequently  destitute,  namely,  in  money  ;  but  even 
this  instrument  is  attainable,  by  the  pursuits  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  by  an  able  and  assiduous  attention 
to  the  political  circumstances  of  foreign  courts. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

POLAND. 

After  the  decree  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
had  robbed  Poland  of  two  millions  of  her  population ; 
after  she  had  lost  nearly  an  equal  portion  under  the 
grasp  of  the  imperial  court ;  had  yielded  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  to  Prussia ;  and  had  sunk  so  low, 
that  she  was  incapable  of  furnishing  a  sufficient  reve- 
nue for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state,  or  of  sup- 
porting a  moderate  army,  while  the  defects  of  her  consti- 
tution were  such  as  to  afford  no  ground  of  hope  for  the 
future,  Prussia  cruelly  oppressed  the  commerce  of  this 
devoted  country,  and  its  plains  were  abandoned  to  the 
arbitrary  quarterings  of  the  Russian  soldiery,  and  be- 
came the  theatre  of  their  licentious  excesses.  Poland 
had  now  really  vanished  from  among  the  number  of  the 
greater  powers ;  yet,  so  long  as  a  native  country  exist- 
ed to  excite  the  compassion  of  generous  minds,  it  was 
possible  that  Piasts,  Jagellons,  and  Sobieskys,  might 
again  arise,  and  the  sacred  flame  of  freedom  once  more 
break  forth,  to  "  triumph  and  to  save." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  TURKS. 


The  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  not  owing 
to  the  want  either  of  men  or  of  money ;  but  of  the  in- 
telligence necessary  for  the  successful  employment  of 
its  resources.  The  miri,  or  imperial  treasury,  was  fill- 
ed by  a  capitation-tax,  levied  on  all  male  subjects 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  ;  by  productive  salt- 
works ;  by  crown-estates,  some  of  which  were  admin- 
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istered  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  and  some  let  to  farm  ; 
by  the  customs,  and  the  excise  on  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
spices.  The  casna,  or  privy  purse  of  the  Sultan,  re- 
ceived the  tributes  of  the  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  ;  the  presents,  with  which  Ragusa  purchased 
its  security  ;  the  revenue  of  Egypt ;  a  tenth  of  the  val- 
ue of  such  estates  as  were  transferred  by  purchase  ;  the 
inheritance  of  all  such  persons  as  died  without  heirs  ; 
the  fines ;  and  the  confiscated  property  of  wealthy 
criminals.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  all 
these  different  sources  of  revenue :  but  it  appears, 
that,  in  ordinary  times,  the  income  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure by  several  millions  of  piastres.  The  regular 
troops  of  this  empire,  which  had  been  formed  in  earlier 
and  more  glorious  ages ;  and  a  militia  whose  manners 
and  corporeal  powers  were  preserved  in  a  half-savage 
mode  of  life,  and  who  were  therefore  probably  superior 
in  vigor  and  fortitude  to  the  European  soldiery,  accus- 
tomed to  strict  regulations  and  crowded  together  in 
barracks  ;  supported  the  formidable  character  of  the 
Turkish  armies,  so  long  as  they  retained  their  ancient 
valor  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  creed  of  Islam. 
The  Moslem  troops  used  to  precipitate  themselves  with 
irresistible  impetuosity  on  the  ranks  of  the  Infidels : 
secure  that  victory  or  death  was  already  decreed,  as 
their  portion,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  Eternally 
Merciful,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  great  Prophet. 
In  artillery,  however,  in  which  they  have  always  re- 
mained inferior  to  the  Europeans,  their  enemies  had  a 
decided  advantage.  But,  even  when  repulsed,  they 
renewed  the  tremendous  onset,  and  their  light  troops 
fought,  even  in  flight ;  until,  when  at  length  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  had  decidedly  manifested  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy,  the  contest  terminated  in  their  total 
dispersion.  We  could  not,  consistently  with  the  brevity 
of  our  survey,  enumerate,  in  an  instructive  manner,  the 
almost  unknown  names  of  the  different  corps,  which, 
together  with  the  Janizaries  and  Spahis,  constitute  the 
Ottoman  armies :  and,  in  truth,  the  constitution  and 
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strength  of  these  irregular  bodies  is  not  accurately 
known.  Thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty Timariots,  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
empire,  each  possessing  two  thousand  five  hundred  zi- 
ainets,  compose  a  kind  of  militia,  which,  in  its  consti- 
tution, resembles  that  of  the  ancient  military  vassals  of 
Europe.  The  number  of  the  volunteers  in  the  Turkish 
service  varies,  according  to  the  nature  and  fortune  of 
the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged  ;  and  is  consequent- 
ly sometimes  immensely  great,  and  sometimes  very  in- 
considerable. It  appears,  however,  that  the  number 
of  regular  troops  may  at  all  times  be  estimated  at  two 
hundred  thousand. 

But  the  interior  of  the  empire  is  the  theatre  of  inces- 
sant infractions  of  social  order  ;  and  is  fast  approaching 
to  its  political  dissolution.  The  martial  spirit  of  the 
government,  which,  in  the  distribution  of  the  fiefs,  of 
dignities,  and  favor,  chiefly  regarded  courage,  talent, 
and  merit,  seemed,  under  the  latter  reigns,  to  have 
given  place  to  the  cabals  of  the  palace.  The  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  indeed,  still  remained  uncontrolled  ;  and 
he  possessed  the  power,  if  not  of  dispensing  with,  at 
least  of  interpreting,  the  political  precepts  of  the  Koran  ; 
but,  since  the  reigns  of  Osman  the  Second,  of  Musta- 
pha  the  First  and  Second,  of  Ibrahim  and  Mohammed 
the  Fourth,  and  Achmed  the  Third,  he  frequently 
trembles  before  his  warriors,  his  people,  and  even  his 
eunuchs. 

From  these  circumstances,  has  arisen  a  constitution, 
still  more  destructive  from  its  neglect,  than  its  oppres- 
sions ;  from  what  it  permits,  than  from  what  it  ordains. 
The  army  is  inferior  to  the  most  undisciplined  troops 
among  the  Christian  armies  ;  Syria  and  Egypt  are  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  revolt ;  the  defection  of  the  Princes 
of  Georgia  remains  unpunished  ;  the  insults  offered  by 
Persia,  which,  though  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  still  retains 
its  martial  spirit,  are  endured  with  a  disgraceful  for- 
bearance ;  the  hereditary  dominion  of  the  Crimea  has 
been  given  up ;  and  the  native  seats  of  civilization  and 
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the  sciences,  the  most  delightful  regions  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  are  abandoned  to  rebels,  to  the  excesses 
of  an  irregular  militia,  to  the  extortions  of  the  pashas 
who  exercise  their  avaricious  oppressions  with  impunity, 
and  to  the  countless  miseries  attendant  on  a  perpetu- 
ally-vacillating authority.  This  empire  affords  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  influence  of  standing  armies  which 
set  themselves  free  from  the  restraints  of  discipline ; 
and  of  the  melancholy  condition,  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  degraded,  in  countries  where  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  is  too  feeble  to  moderate  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power,  or  even  to  oblige  it  to  pay  any  regard  to 
decorum. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ASIA. 


[A.  D.  1761.]  After  the  death  of  Shah  Nadir, 
Persia  experienced  a  long  succession  of  cruel  commo- 
tions, and  endured  a  period  of  horrors  still  greater  than 
those  of  which  Germany  was  the  theatre,  on  the  decease 
of  Frederick  the  Second ;  until  Kerim  Han,  partly  by 
severity,  and  partly  by  clemency,  either  gained  over  or 
subdued  the  contending  parties.  [A.  D.  1780.]  His 
brother  Saki  concealed  his  death,  during  several  weeks ; 
and  employed  this  interval  in  putting  to  death,  under 
his  predecessor's  name,  many  of  the  most  formidable 
rivals  of  his  power.  The  state  was  now  subjected  to 
fresh  convulsions  ;  and  Abulfat,  the  eldest  son  of  Kerim, 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  his  father.  Great  num- 
bers, however,  abandoned  his  cause,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  different  party  leaders,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  restraints  of  authority.  Persia,  which,  though  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  disorder,  was  formidable  both  to  its 
own  inhabitants  and  its  neighbors,  awaits  the  appearance 
of  a  new  Ardeshir  or  Cyrus. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Cas- 
iv.  26  u.  h. 
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pian  Sea  appeared  to  be  approaching  an  era  of  new 
splendor.  The  deserts,  which  still  contain  the  ancient 
memorials  of  unknown  nations,  seemed  to  be  again  be- 
coming the  residence  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  pop- 
ulation ;  but  this  fair  prospect  was  entirely  desolated 
by  Pugatscheff,  the  enemy  of  the  Russians  and  of  every 
species  of  cultivation. 

At  a  greater  distance,  lie  the  steppes  which i  were 
abandoned  by  the  Ajukian  Calmucks,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  [A.  D.  1771.] 
A  leader  of  this  horde,  professing  a  divine  commission, 
led  them  (as  Moses  formerly  conducted  the  Israelites) 
towards  the  plains  of  Borotalanor,  where  their  fathers 
had  formerly  fed  their  flocks.  General  RytschkofF  pur- 
sued them,  like  a  second  Pharaoh,  through  sandy  des- 
erts, but  in  vain.  The  great  Kienlung,  Emperor  of 
the  Mandshu  who  have  reigned  in  China  during  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  allowed  them  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  Dsongar.  where  he  had  lately  broken  the 
singular  power  of  the  Kontaisha.  He  gave  them  pas- 
turage for  their  flocks  ;  provided  them  with  subsistence 
and  money ;  summoned  their  chief  men  to  his  court ; 
and  restored  among  them  the  great  council  of  the 
Tsaisang,  or  nobles,  according  to  the  manner  of  their 
fathers. 

Kienlung  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Dalai 
Lama  of  Tibet,  as  Joseph  the  Second  to  Pius  the 
Sixth.  The  Lama  is  the  holy  father  of  a  multitude  of 
tribes,  which  inhabit  the  country  between  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  and  the  furthest  shores  of  the  Corea;  and 
his  dominion  consists  of  Butan  and  Pu.  He  revered 
and  was  revered  by  the  Emperor :  but  he  was  not  able 
to  withstand  the  power  of  Kienlung. 

The  boundary  of  China,  on  the  side  of  Russia,  is  the 
country  in  which  the  Tungusi,  the  brethren  of  the 
Mandshu,  support  themselves  by  the  chase :  and  Ki- 
achta  is  the  place  in  which  the  nations  assemble  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Japan  continues  to  be  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
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Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  extensive  coun- 
try situated  between  the  Ganges  and  China. 

The  sacred  shores  of  the  Ganges,  the  delightful 
plains,  the  pastoral  mountains,  and  the  beautiful  coasts 
of  the  hither  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  have  long  been 
polluted  by  the  bloody  wars  of  the  English  and  French, 
and  inundated  with  the  still  more  desolating  spirit  of 
faction.  The  English,  however,  have  at  length  strength- 
ened the  foundations  of  their  power,  by  turning  their 
attention  to  the  ancient  and  revered  laws  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  have  rendered  it  an  interesting  object  to  the 
literati  of  Europe  by  their  investigations.  The  power- 
ful mountain-republic  of  the  Mahrattas  still  maintains 
its  existence.  The  acquirements  of  Hyder  Aly,  in  the 
art  of  war,  were  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans :  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  rajahs  still  tremble 
before  the  British  merchants,  whose  avarice  has  fre- 
quently produced  effects  more  destructive  than  war  or 
despotism,  by  giving  rise  to  famines  which  have  swept 
away  the  innocent  natives  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Allum  Shah,  the  fourteenth  successor  of  Timur,  swayed 
in  Delhi  the  sceptre  of  the  four-and-twenty  soubahdars, 
which  compose  the  Mogul  empire.  His  unsteady  gov- 
ernment, entirely  dependent  on  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  British  masters,  resembled  that  of  the  Franks  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  Arab  retains  his  simplicity  and  freedom.  At- 
tacked, in  vain,  by  the  Europeans,  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  great  Solyman,  and  by  the  impetuous  fury 
of  Shah  Nadir,  he  remains  in  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tion as  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Job,  and  in  which 
he  always  has  existed,  except  in  the  moment  when 
Arabia  displayed  to  the  astonished  world,  to  how  great 
enterprises  so  tranquil  a  people  may  be  roused  by  en- 
thusiasm. 
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AFRICA. 


Abyssinia,  situated  behind  her  inhospitable  coasts 
and  horrid  deserts,  remained  powerful  and  alone. 

At  a  still  greater  distance,  unknown  tribes  of  sun- 
burnt Africans  wandered  through  the  unexplored  coun- 
try of  their  birth,  in  regions  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Paradise. 

A  world  of  islands  was  discovered  in  the  South 
Sea,  which  possess  no  other  memorial  of  their  history, 
than  a  tradition,  that  an  ancient  revolution  of  Nature 
has  separated  them  from  the  continent. 

In  the  country  of  dates,  and  in  regions  of  Africa  still 
more  remotely  concealed,  are  nations  never  yet  visited 
by  Europeans,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Numidi- 
ans  :  while  the  military  communities  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli,  by  their  courage  and  their  skill  in  the 
choice  of  defensive  positions,  brave  the  attempts  of  the 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  impose  a  tribute  on  those  na- 
tions which  are  dependent  on  them  for  grain,  and  on 
those  which  cannot  securely  carry  on  their  commerce 
without  the  permission  of  these  pirates. 

These  aristocracies,  like  that  which  was  founded  on 
the  rock  of  Malta;  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
against  them  a  perpetual  warfare,  maintain  their  origi- 
nal spirit,  because  they  are  incessantly  renewed. 

The  Sheriff  of  Morocco,  unmolested  except  by  the 
disturbances  of  his  own  family,  reigns  over  the  fifteen 
provinces  of  his  empire.  He  is  dreaded  by  the  Moor- 
ish husbandmen,  and  revered  by  the  Nomadic  tribes  of 
black  or  tawny  shepherds. 
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CONCLUSION. 

When  we  embrace,  in  one  comprehensive  glance, 
the  different  families  of  the  human  race,  and  the  whole 
theatre  of  the  world,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that 
there  are  some  regions  of  the  globe,  and  some  nations, 
which  have  not  yet  fully  attained  the  condition  ap- 
pointed for  them  by  destiny ;  which  seems  to  have 
ordained,  that  the  manifold  capabilities  of  our  nature 
shall  be  alternately  developed,  throughout  the  universe, 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  influence  exercised 
by  physical  causes  and  by  traditional  civilization.  We 
behold  revolutions,  which  terminate  either  in  barbarism 
or  in  slavery ;  we  see  nations,  which  have  not  yet  ex- 
perienced the  whole  influence  of  that  avarice  and  that 
lust  of  power  displayed  by  Europeans ;  and  we  per- 
ceive the  inhabitants  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe  to  be 
endowed  with  an  energy  and  genius,  which  stimulate 
them  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises,  and  their  actual 
situation  to  be  such,  that  any  great  political  convulsion 
would  suffice  to  produce  a  sensible  reaction  on  the 
most  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  to  fill  with  civil- 
ized inhabitants,  regions,  as  yet  unexplored  by  human 
eyes.  We  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  powerful  and  so 
impotent,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope should  neglect  their  own  interest ;  or  if  they,  or 
even  individuals  among  them,  should  suddenly  be  in- 
spired by  any  strong  impulse  of  enthusiasm ;  the  most 
important  effects  could  not  fail  to  be  produced  on  the 
moral  condition  of  the  whole  human  race  :  and,  on  the 
other,  these  great  movements,  when  they  shall  have 
been  once  aroused,  will  act  unexpectedly,  and  even  in 
despite  of  the  will  of  their  first  authors. 

However  incomplete  may  be  the  display,  presented 
by  this  history,  of  the  secret  causes,  the  nature  and  the 
26* 
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concatenation  of  the  greatest  events,  it  has,  at  least, 
sufficed  to  show,  that  they  have  taken  place  under  the 
guidance  of  superior  counsels.  Their  plan,  indeed,  is 
unknown,  their  progress  unsearchable  :  but  we  are  able 
clearly  to  discern  that  fortune  and  power  are  obtained 
by  resolution,  activity,  and  sound  judgement ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  sloth  and  irresolution,  and  every  thing 
that  impedes  the  developement  of  our  innate  powers,  are 
the  causes  of  destruction  both  to  states  and  individuals. 
History  is  incapable  of  teaching  what  is  to  be  done  in 
each  particular  conjuncture,  because  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances are  infinitely  diversified ;  but  she  presents 
us  with  these  general  results  of  the  experience  of  all 
nations  and  all  ages :  "  Act  well  your  part  in  the  sta- 
tion, whatever  it  be,  in  which  fate  has  placed  you ; 
let  nothing  suitable  to  that  station  appear  too  high  for 
you  to  undertake,  nothing  so  low  as  to  be  neglected." 
These  are  the  means  which  produce  the  greatness  of 
kings ;  which  bestow  on  the  man  of  genius  unfading 
laurels  ;  and  which  enable  the  private  citizen  to  place  his 
family  above  the  inconveniences  of  poverty  and  a  servile 
condition. 


And  now  stand  forth,  ye  gigantic  forms,  shades  of 
the  first  Chieftains,  and  Sons  of  gods,  who  glimmer 
among  the  rocky  halls  and  mountain  fortresses  of  the 
ancient  world  ;  and  you,  Conquerors  of  the  world,  from 
Babylon  and  from  Macedonia  ;  ye  Dynasties  of  Caesars, 
of  Huns,  Arabs,  Moguls,  and  Tartars  ;  ye  Commanders 
of  the  Faithful  on  the  Tigris,  and  Commanders  of  the 
Faithful  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  ye  hoary  Counsel- 
lors of  kings,  and  Peers  of  sovereigns ;  Warriors  on  the 
car  of  triumph,  covered  with  scars  and  crowned  with 
laurels  ;  ye  long  rows  of  Consuls  and  Dictators,  famed 
for  your  lofty  minds,  your  unshaken  constancy,  your 
ungovernable  spirit ; — stand  forth,  and  let  us  survey, 
for  a  while,  your  assembly,  like  a  council  of  the  gods. 
What  were  ye  ?     The  first  among  mortals  ?     Seldom 
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can  you  claim  that  title  !  The  best  of  men  ?  Still 
fewer  of  you  have  deserved  such  praise  !  Were  ye  the 
compellers,  the  instigators,  of  the  human  race,  the  prime 
movers  of  all  their  works  ?  Rather  let  us  say  that  you 
were  the  instruments,  that  you  were  the  wheels,  by 
whose  means  the  invisible  Being  has  conducted  the 
incomprehensible  fabric  of  his  universal  government, 
amidst  incessant  clamor  and  tumult,  across  the  ocean 
of  time.  At  every  movement  of  the  machine,  the  great 
Spirit  that  moved  upon  the  waters  proclaims  this  max- 
im of  wisdom,  "  Be  temperate,  and  maintain  order !" 
Whoever  listens  not  to  the  voice,  is  speedily  chastised : 
how  terrible  the  punishment  of  those,  who  neglect  the 
admonition,  is  the  lesson  which  History  displays. 


GLOSSARY 


OF  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  NOT  EASILY  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD 
BY   THE  YOUNG   READER. 

[Many  names  of  persons,  places,  &c.,  mentioned  in  this  Volume, 
will  be  found  explained  in  one  of  the  places  where  they  occur.] 

Aga,  (Turkish,)  the  commander  of  a  body  of  infantry  ;  the  title  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  Turkish  janizaries. 

Alguazil,  in  Spain,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  execute  the  de- 
crees of  a  judge. 

Allodial  property,  that  which  belongs  to  any  person  in  his  own  right, 
and  is  held  without  any  acknowledgement,  or  service,  to  a  superior 
lord.     See  Feudal. 

Apostolic  chamber,  or  office,  at  Rome,  the  name  of  the  office  which 
manages  the  Papal  revenues.  The  Papal  See  is  called  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  because  it  is  maintained,  by  Roman  Catholics,  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Appanage,  an  allowance  made  to  the  younger  princes  of  a  reigning 
family,  (in  which,  as  is  usual,  the  right  of  primogeniture  prevails,) 
from  the  revenues  of  the  country,  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  their  rank.  It  may  consist,  as  well  of  the  use  of  a 
residence  and  landed  estates,  as  of  an  annual  pension  in  money. 

Artasher,  the  same  as  Artaxerxes,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  flourished 
about  two  hundred  years  after  Christ.  He  is  celebrated  as  a 
prince  accomplished  in  all  civil  and  military  virtues,  and  as  the 
restorer  of  the  decayed  power  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Assessor,  (from  the  Latin,  signifying,  primarily,  '  one  who  sits  by 
the  side  of  another,')  an  assistant  or  associate  judge.  The  word, 
as  now  generally  used,  signifies  an  officer  who  assesses  (lays,  or 
apportions)  taxes. 

Assiento,  (a  Spanish  term,  signifying  ca  bargain,')  a  contract  or 
convention  made  between  the  King  of  Spain,  and  certain  other 
European  powers,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  Spanish  American  dominions  with 
slaves.  Companies,  for  this  purpose,  were  successively  formed 
by  merchants  of  Genoa,  of  France,  of  Portugal,  and  finally  of 
England,  as  referred  to  on  page  132.  They  paid  certain  duties  to 
the  Spanish  government,  and  enjoyed  some  commercial  privi- 
leges. 

Astrology,  a  science  which  professes  to  foretell,  from  the  position  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  any  future  events,  especially  the  fortunes  or 
fates  of  men.  It  was  an  object  of  great  attention  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  has  continued  to  have  adherents,  even  since  its  errors 
have  been  exposed  by  the  progress  of  knowledge.     It  is  one  of  the 
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most  ancient  superstitions  in  the  world,  and  its  origin  is  referred  to 
the  Egyptians. 

Asylum,  a  place  of  refuge.  Among  the  ancients,  certain  temples 
and  altars  of  the  gods  afforded  asylums,  or  inviolable  sanctuaries, 
where  those,  pursued  by  officers  of  justice  or  personal  enemies, 
were  safe  from  capture  or  assault.  The  Roman  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  gave  this  right  to  all  Christian  churches  ;  and  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  during  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the 
Papal  power,  every  church  was  an  inviolable  asylum  ;  a  privilege 
which,  more  lately,  has  been  abolished  in  most  countries.  It  was 
revived  in  1823,  by  Pope  Leo  the  Twelfth,  in  Italy,  where  his 
predecessor,  Pius  the  Seventh,  had  abolished  it. 

Ataman,  or  Hetman,  the  title  of  the  chief,  or  general,  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, chosen  by  themselves,  and  confirmed  by  the  Russian  Em- 
peror. The  Cossacks  are  tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  and  east- 
ern parts  of  Russia,  and  guarding  the  frontiers.  They  pay  no  taxes, 
but  perform,  instead,  the  duty  of  soldiers,  and  form  an  effective 
portion  of  the  Russian  army. 

Atticjus,  (Titus  Pomponius,)  an  accomplished  Roman,  of  great  wealth 
and  munificence,  the  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Augustine,  (Saint,)  one  of  the  most  renowned  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  a  native  of  Africa.  He  was  born,  A.  D.  354,  and 
died,  A.  D.  403. 

Aulic  council,  a  supreme  court  under  the  German  Empire.  Its 
constitution  is  described  in  volume  iii.  page  340. 

Autocrat,  a  sovereign  with  absolute  power. 

Bachelor,  one  who  has  received  the  lowest,  or  first,  academical  de- 
gree in  a  university. 

Bailiff,  the  superintendent  or  judge  of  a  district  called  a  bailiwick. 
In  France,  in  the  middle  ages,  bailiffs  were  commanders  of  the 
militia,  administrators  of  the  royal  domains,  and  judges  of  districts. 
In  England,  at  first,  the  bailiff  was  the  principal  executive  judicial 
officer  of  a  bailiwick  or  county  :  but  the  name  is  now  given  to  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  justice,  who  correspond  very  nearly  to  consta- 
bles in  the  United  States. 

Ban,  a  Teutonic  word,  signifying  '  a  proclamation.'  It  is  applied, 
in  this  Volume,  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  or  deprivation 
of  the  privileges  of  Christian  ordinances,  and  exclusion  from  all 
communion  with  the  faithful,  often  pronounced  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  against  private  individuals,  princes,  and  even  whole  coun- 
tries, and  which  deprived  the  person  or  persons,  on  whom  it  was 
pronounced,  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  such  as  hearing 
mass,  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  &c,  while  living,  and,  when 
dead,  of  the  right  of  Christian  burial.  As  it  was  supposed,  also, 
to  affect  the  prospect  of  salvation  in  a  future  life,  it  was  a  sen- 
tence much  dreaded  by  members  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Ban  of  the  empire.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  had  the  right  to  de- 
clare a  member  of  the  empire  under  the  ban,  and  to  dispose  of  his 
sovereignty.  This  ban,  like  that  of  ecclesiastical  excommunica- 
tion, (see  the  preceding  article,)  forbade  every  one  to  have  inter- 
course with  the  person  proscribed,  or  to  give  him  food  and  shelter. 
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Barony.  In  the  time  of  William  the  First,  of  England,  a  baron  was 
an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  from  which  he  held  a  feudal 
lordship,  or  barony  ;  as  the  representative  of  which,  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  parliament  of  the  realm. 

Barrier  treaty,  the  name  given  to  the  treaty  concluded,  after  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  between  Austria  and  Holland,  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  barrier,  or  line  of  fortified  posts,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Holland.     The  details  of  the  treaty  are  given  on  page  94. 

Belt.  The  Danish  government,  from  time  immemorial,  have  impos- 
ed tolls  upon  vessels  of  all  nations,  when  entering  the  Baltic  Sea. 
These  tolls  are  now  from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  cargo.  The  only  passages,  by  which  vessels  can 
enter  the  Baltic,  are,  the  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  the  Danish 
island  of  Zealand  ;  the  Great  Belt,  between  the  islands  Zealand 
and  Funen  ;  and  the  Little  Belt,  between  Funen  and  the  main- 
land of  Denmark. 

Benefice,  an  ecclesiastical  title,  or  office,  either  conferring  dignity,  or 
yielding  profit,  or  both. 

Bentham,  (Jeremy,)  a  celebrated  English  jurist,  and  the  author  of 
voluminous  works  on  political  and  moral  science.  He  was  born  in 
1748,  and  died  in  1832. 

Bey,  among  the  Turks,  signifies  the  governor  of  a  town  or  district. 

The  Black  Hole,  a  narrow  prison,  at  Calcutta,  about  eighteen  feet 
square,  into  which,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Asiatic  Prince, 
Suraja  Dowla,  in  1756,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  prisoners  were 
crowded,  at  once.  The  dungeon  was  ventilated  only  by  two  small 
windows  ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  all  but  twenty-three  died  of  suffo- 
cation. 

Boileau,Despreaux,  (Nicholas,)  a  celebrated  French  satirist  and 
poet,  who  was  born  in  1636,  and  died  in  1711.  He  is  more  re- 
markable for  gracefulness  of  versification  and  elegance  of  style, 
than  for  profound  thought  or  brilliant  wit. 

Bolingbroke,  (Henry  St.  John,  Viscount,)  an  eminent  English  states- 
man and  philosophical  writer,  who  was  born  in  1672,  and  died  in 
1751.  He  held  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state,  during  the  as- 
cendency of  the  tory  party  in  the  reign  of  Q,ueen  Anne. 

Bossuet,  (James,)  Bishop  of  Meaux,  a  distinguished  French  prelate,  a 
preacher  of  great  eloquence,  who  was  born  at  Dijon,  in  1627,  and 
died  in  1704.  His  character  for  learning  led  to  his  appointment, 
in  1670,  as  preceptor  of  the  Dauphin,  (as  the  French  king's  eldest 
son  is  called  ;)  and  he  was  afterwards  raised  to  several  offices  of 
honor  and  trust  in  church  and  state.  His  funeral  orations,  deliv- 
ered in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  princes  and  great  men  of  his 
time,  are  remarkable  for  manly  vigor.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on 
Universal  History,  which  has  been  considered  a  valuable  work, 
and  of  great  authority.     See  Fenelon. 

Boyar,  a  Russian  lord,  or  grandee  ;  one  of  the  upper  nobility.  The 
Boyars  had  anciently  a  share  in  the  election  of  the  Russian  sover- 
eigns, and  were  their  ministers,  counsellors,  and  generals. 

Bull,  a  decree  of  the  Pope,  relating  to  matters  of  faith,  or  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church,  written  on  parchment,  and  having  a  pendent 
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lead  seal,  {bulla,)  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Bulls  are  de- 
signated by  the  words  with  which  they  begin,  as  the  bull  '  TJni- 
genitus,'  the  bull  '  in  Coena  Domini,'  &c  Certain  ordinances  of 
the  German  Emperors  are  also  called  bulls.  The  golden  bull  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  which  was  designed  to  fix  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing the  emperor,  and  was  promulgated  in  1356,  as  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  German  empire,  was  so  called,  because  the  seal 
which  it  bore  was  contained  in  a  gold  box. 

Burgomaster,  a  title  given,  in  the  P^etherlands,  in  Germany,  and 
sometimes  in  Switzerland,  to  the  principal  magistrate  of  a  large 
town  or  city. 

Campomanes,  (Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  Count  of,)  a  celebrated  Span- 
ish jurist,  statesman,  and  political  economist,  who  was  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and  lived  till  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth,  century.  He  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state, 
in  Spain,  and  published  several  valuable  works  on  commerce,  man- 
ufactures, and  the  arts. 

Cannce,  a  small  village  of  Apulia,  in  Italy,  where  a  famous  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated,  with  prodigious 
slaughter,  by  Hannibal,  B.  C.  216. 

Capitation-tax ,  a  poll  tax  ;  a  tax  assessed  in  capita,  that  is,  equal- 
ly upon  every  poll,  or  head. 

Castellan,  the  captain  or  governor  of  a  castle. 

Chancellor,  an  officer  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  pos- 
sessed certain  judicial  powers,  and  a  superintendence  over  the  oth- 
er officers  of  the  empire.  The  office  and  title  passed  to  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  different  states,  the  chancellor  had  dif- 
ferent powers  and  dignities,  but  in  all,  seems  to  have  had  the  su- 
pervision of  all  the  most  important  public  ordinances  and  instru- 
ments of  the  crown.  The  title  is  now  held  by  a  variety  of  officers, 
of  different  degrees  of  authority,  at  the  European  courts,  and  also 
in  this  country. 

Chancery,  the  court  or  department  of  a  chancellor  ;  a  court  of  justice 
organized  with  more  enlarged  powers  than  an  ordinary  court  of  law. 

Chapter,  the  body,  or  assembly,  of  clergymen  attached  to  a  cathe- 
dral, or  principal  church  of  a  diocese. 

Chasseurs,  a  kind  of  light-armed  troops,  in  the  French  army,  design- 
ed for  great  promptness  and  rapidity  of  movement.  They  may  be 
either  infantry  or  cavalry  ;  though  the  latter,  only,  are  referred  to 
in  this  Volume. 

Circle,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  German  empire. 

Coligny,  (Gaspard  de,  Admiral  of  France,)  a  man  of  distinguished 
military  talents,  and  of  many  noble  virtues.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  Protestant  party,  in  France,  during  the  civil  wars,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth.  He  was  born  in  1516,  and  was  the 
first  victim  of  that  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  throughout 
France,  which  took  place  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1572. 
Admiral  Coligny,  in  1562,  formed  a  project  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  of  French  Protestants  in  America,  and  a  settlement  was 
actually  formed  on  the  coast  of  Carolina.  It  was,  however,  ill- 
supported,  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
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Collateral  inheritances,  those  which  pass,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
descendants  of  a  person  deceased,  to  the  descendants  of  some  com- 
mon ancestor,  as,  for  example,  to  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  chil- 
dren. 

Comitial,  relating  to  an  assembly  ;  delegated  to  a  convention. 

Composition,  an  arrangement  for  discharging  a  debt,  or  defraying  a 
charge,  by  paying  a  part  thereof,  and  being  released  from  the  re- 
mainder. 

Concordat,  (from  the  Latin  concor datum, '  something  agreed  upon,') 
a  compact  or  convention,  made  between  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the 
Church,  and  any  secular  government,  for  the  settlement  of  eccle- 
siastical relations. 

Confession ary,  relating  to  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  in 
the  Roman  church.  This  is  the  disclosure  of  sins  to  a  priest,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  absolution  for  them,  upon  the  performance  of 
whatever  penance  he  may  impose.  The  priest,  in  relation  to  this 
duty,  is  termed  a  confessor,  or  father-confessor.  The  cells,  or 
niches,  in  Roman-Catholic  churches,  in  which  the  confessor  sits  to 
hear  confessions,  are  called  confessionals. 

Confessor,  see  the  preceding  article. 

Constable,  (from  the  Latin  comes  stabuli,  count  of  the  stable,)  the 
title  of  an  office  of  great  authority  among  the  Franks,  and  which 
continued  in  France,  until  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  when, 
on  account  of  its  too  great  political  influence,  it  was  discontinued. 
The  constable  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies,  and  the 
highest  judge  in  military  affairs. 

Constitution  iUnigenitus,i  see  Unigenitus. 

Contingent,  a  quota,  or  proportion,  to  be  furnished  by  each  member 
of  an  association  or  confederation. 

Copeck,  a  Russian  copper  coin,  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  rouble. 
See  Rouble. 

Cordon,  for  cordon  sanitaire,  (French,  literally,  'line  of  health,') 
a  line  of  troops  posted  upon  the  frontier  of  a  country,  to  prevent 
the  communication  of  the  inhabitants  with  those  of  a  contiguous 
country  where  a  pestilential  disease  is  prevailing. 

Corneille,  (Peter,)  one  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  writers  of  French 
tragedy,  who  was  born,  A.  D.  1606,  and  died,  A.  D.  1684. 

Cortes,  the  name  of  the  national  representative  assembly  of  deputies, 
or  estates,  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Count  Palatine,  see  Palatinate. 

Crusado,  or  Cruzada,  (crossed,)  a  Portuguese  coin,  equivalent  in 
value  to  sixty-one  cents,  nearly  ;  so  called  from  being  stamped 
with  a  cross. 

Cuirassiers,  troops,  generally  cavalry,  armed  with  the  cuirass,  a 
piece  of  defensive  armor  covering  the  breast  and  back,  and  which, 
of  late,  has  usually  been  made  of  brass  or  steel  ;  more  anciently 
of  leather,  also,  whence  its  name,  from  the  French  cuir,  leather. 

Czarevitsch,  (czar's  son,)  a  title  borne,  at  some  periods,  by  the  el- 
dest son  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  Czar  (emperor)  of  Russia. 

Daguesseau,  (Henry  Francis,)  a  celebrated  French  jurist  and  states- 
man, who  was  born,  A.  D.  1668,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
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three  years.  After  filling,  with  great  ability,  several  judicial  offi- 
ces of  importance,  he  was  made  chancellor,  in  1717,  an  office  of 
which  he  was  repeatedly  deprived,  and  restored  to,  under  succes- 
sive administrations.  His  writings  show  great  elegance  and  pow- 
er, and  are  rich  in  legal  and  political  instruction. 

Dalai  Lama,  (that  is,  Great  Lama,  the  word  Lama  itself  signifying 
'  pastor  of  souls,')  the  supreme  head  of  religious  and  political  af- 
fairs in  Tibet,  where  he  is  not  only  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  the  Divinity,  but  is  himself  worshipped  as  a  divinity  dwelling 
among  men. 

Dardanelles,  four  strong  castles,  built  on  the  European  and  Asiatic 
coasts  of  the  strait  of  Gallipoli,  (the  ancient  Hellespont,  leading 
from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,)  and  commanding 
that  strait,  which  is  sometimes  improperly  called,  from  them,  the 
'  strait  of  the  Dardanelles.'  They  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  the  access  of  foreign  ships 
of  war. 

Demesnes,  those  estates  of  a  sovereign,  which  he  possesses  in  his 
own  right,  and  independently  of  any  grants  from  the  revenues  of 
the  country.  They  may  be  either  alienable,  and  of  the  ordinary 
nature  of  private  property,  or  inalienable,  and  descending  neces- 
sarily from  one  sovereign  to  his  successor. 

Dervise,  the  name  of  a  class  of  religious  devotees  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  similar  to  monks  among  Christians. 

Dey,  the  title  of  the  military  chief  or  governor  of  Algiers,  previous 
to  its  conquest  by  the  French,  in  1830. 

Dictatur,  (Latin,)  'it  is  recommended,  or  suggested.'  The  word 
occurs  on  page  288,  as  the  title  of  the  initiatory  form  of  a  decree 
of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Germany. 

Diet,  the  general  representative  council  of  the  states  of  Germany. 
The  permanent  seat  of  the  Diet  of  the  German  empire,  till  its 
dissolution  in  1806,  was  at  Ratisbon  ;  the  seat  of  the  Diet  of  the 
present  German  confederacy  is  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

Dissident,  dissenting  ;  disagreeing.  Those  are  called  dissidents, 
who  differ  from  the  established  religion  of  a  country  :  those  also 
who  dissent  from  the  vote  of  a  majority  in  an  assembly. 

Divan,  the  highest  council  of  state  in  the  Turkish  empire  ;  the  min- 
istry or  cabinet  of  the  sultan. 

Dogger-bank,  a  very  extensive  sandbank  in  the  German  Sea,  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Germany  and  England.  It  was  the  scene  of 
a  naval  conflict,  in  1781,  between  the  English  under  Admiral 
Parker,  and  the  Dutch  under  Admiral  Zoutman,  in  which  the  for- 
mer had  a  slight  advantage. 

Ducat,  a  European  gold  coin,  varying  in  value,  in  different  states, 
from  $2.16,  to  $2.20. 

Elector.  For  a  full  account  of  the  electors  of  the  German  Empire, 
see  volume  iii.,  pages  207-209. 

Eliott,  (George  Augustus,  Lord  Heathfield,)  a  celebrated  British 
military  officer,  who  was  born  in  1718,  and  died  in  1790.  Hav- 
ing attained  great  distinction  in  the  early  part  of  his  military  ca- 
reer, he  was  made,  in  1775,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  gained 
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signal  honor  by  his  able  and  heroic  defence  of  that  fortress  against 
the  combined  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards. 

Ell,  an  English  measure  of  forty-five  inches,  or  five  quarters  of  a 
yard.  The  Venetian,  Dutch,  and  Austrian,  ells  are  respectively 
twenty-four,  twenty-seven,  and  thirty-one,  inches. 

Epaminondas,  a  Theban  hero,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantinsea, 
(B.  C.  363,)  where  the  combined  forces  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  their  allies,  were  defeated  by  the  Thebans.  He 
is  reported  to  have  expressed,  with  his  last  breath,  (as  did  Wolfe, 
when  he  was  dying,  at  the  moment  of  success,  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  near  Quebec,)  that  "he  could  die  with  cheerfulness, 
since  victory  was  with  his  countrymen." 

Equipoise,  balance  ;  a  state  in  which  opposing  forces  are  balanced 
or  neutralized. 

Escurial,  a  celebrated  palace  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  situated  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  Madrid.  Tt  is  an  enormous  building,  and 
the  largest  palace  in  Europe.  It  was  built  by  Philip  the  Second, 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  St.  Qnentin,  gained  over  the 
French  on  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Spanish  saint,  and  is  built 
in  the  singular  form  of  a  gridiron,  in  allusion  to  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  that  Saint,  who  was  broiled  alive  over  burning  coals. 
The  gridiron  form  is  seen  every  where  throughout  the  building. 

Estates,  a  word  often  used,  (as  also  is  the  word  states,)  to  signify 
representatives  or  deputies  from  the  different  orders  or  classes  of 
men  in  a  republic  or  kingdom.  Hence  the  term  states  general, 
applied  to  the  national  representative  assemblies  in  Holland  and 
France. 

Excise,  an  inland  impost  or  tax,  laid  on  certain  commodities,  in 
most  cases,  when  manufactured,  in  some,  when  retailed,  and  in 
others,  when  consumed.  See  pages  32  and  280.  In  connexion 
with  the  remarks  on  page  32,  it  is  curious  to  refer  to  the  memora- 
ble definition  of  excise,  given  by  Johnson  in  his  English  Dictiona- 
ry :  "Excise,  a  hateful  tax  levied  on  commodities,  and  adjudged, 
not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by 
those  to  whom  excise  is  paid." 

Exequatur,  an  order  for  the  execution  of  a  decree  ;  (Latin,  exse- 
quatur,  '  Let  it  be  executed.') 

Familiar,  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  who  serves  as  an  informer, 
and  arrests  accused  persons. 

Farm,  the  collection  of  any  branch  of  revenue  by  persons,  who, 
upon  condition  of  paying  a  certain  annual  sum  into  the  treasury, 
are  allowed  all  the  receipts  resulting  from  the  particular  tax. 
Such  a  tax  or  impost  is  said  to  be  farmed,  and  those  who  contract 
for  its  collection  are  termed  farmers, 

Fenelon,  (Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte,)  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  France.  He  was  born  in  1651,  and  died  in  1715.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  character,  for  benevolence, 
humility,  amiableness,  and  eloquence,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
works  of  high  order  in  theology,  philosophy,  and  elegant  literature  ; 
among  others  of  the  celebrated  '  Adventures  of  Telemachus.'  A 
theological  dispute  was  carried  on,  in  1699,  between  Fenelon  and 
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Bossuet,  {which  see,)  in  which  the  latter,  in  a  somewhat  violent 
spirit  of  persecution,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Pope  a  con- 
demnation of  certain  doctrines  maintained  by  the  former.  - 

Fetfa,  see  Mufti. 

Feudal  estates,  or  fiefs,  estates  held  of  a  superior  lord,  upon  condi- 
tion of  the  performance  of  some  acknowledgement  or  service. 
Such  estates  are  said  to  be  held  by  feudal  tenure,  or,  in  reference 
to  the  service  required,  by  a  servile  tenure. 

Field-marshal,  a  title  of  high  military  honor,  applied,  in  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  major-general,  in 
others,  to  the  commmander-in-chief. 

Flank,  the  outer  extremity  of  a  line  of  troops. 

Florin,  a  gold  or  silver  coin,  of  different  values  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  The  gold  florin  of  Hanover  is  equal  to  $1.69  ;  the  silver 
florin  of  Austria  and  Bohemia  to  forty-eight  cents,  and  that  of  the 
Netherlands  to  forty  cents. 

Franc,  a  French  silver  coin,  equivalent  to  eighteen  and  a  half  cents. 
The  livre,  a  silver  coin  formerly  in  use,  was  of  the  same  value. 

Frigate,  a  light  vessel  of  war,  mounting  from  twenty  to  sixty  guns. 

Fronde,  a  party  in  France,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, which  opposed  the  court  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  (A.  D. 
1648-1654,)  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  The  name  origi- 
nated with  Bachaumont,  a  witty  Parisian  lawyer,  who  said,  that 
"  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  took  part  with  the  opponents  of 
Mazarin,  reminded  him  of  the  schoolboys  who  played  with  slings 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  dispersed  at  the  sight  of  a  police  offi- 
cer, but  collected  again,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight."  The 
enemies  of  Mazarin,  thinking  the  comparison  a  happy  one,  adopt- 
ed hat  cords  in  the  form  of  a  sling,  {fronde,)  and  were  called 
Frondeurs,  (slingers,)  which  word  has  since  signified  4  censurers 
of,  or  railers  at,  an  administration.' 

Gage,  Thomas,  a  general  in  the  British  army,  who  was  made,  in 
1763,  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America, 
and  in  1774,  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  died  in  England, 
in  1787. 

Galley,  a  low,  flat-built  vessel,  managed  with  oars,  much  in  use  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Criminals  are  often  condemned  to  work  at 
the  oar  on  board  a  galley,  being  chained  to  the  deck. 

Generality,  in  France,  the  district  assigned  to  a  treasurer  or  collec- 
tor of  the  revenue. 

Golden  Fleece,  Order  of,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  or- 
ders of  merit,  in  Europe,  established  by  Philip  the  Third  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  grandfather  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Spain  and  Germa- 
ny. After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  kings  of  Spain 
were  Grandmasters  of  the  order  ;  but  when  Charles  the  Third,  or 
Sixth,  (see  page  56,)  received  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  he  insist- 
ed upon  that  dignity  for  himself,  and  a  dispute  arose,  in  conse- 
quence, which  was  never  settled,  both  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  having  continued  to  bestow  the  order. 

Greek  Church,  that  portion  of  Christians  who  conform,  in  their 
creed,  usages,  and  church  government,  to  the  views  of  Christian- 
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ity  early  introduced  into  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  empire,  and  per- 
fected, since  the  fifth  century,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  It  was  separated 
from  all  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the  Latin  or  Roman  Church, 
A.  D.  484.  This  denomination  prevails  in  Russia,  Greece,  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  and  numbers  about  one  fourth  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Christians  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Habeas  corpus,  ('that  you  take  the  body,')  a  writ,  by  which  an 
officer  is  directed  to  take,  and  bring  before  the  proper  magistrate, 
a  person  detained  in  prison,  together  with  the  true  cause  of  com- 
mitment ;  so  that,  if  insufficient,  he  shall  be  forthwith  discharged. 
The  Habeas  corpus  act,  an  act  of  the  British  parliament  securing 
to  all  citizens  (except  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  when  the 
public  safety  may  require  its  suspension)  the  right  to  this  writ, 
was  first  passed  in  1678.  Its  provisions  have  been  adopted  in  all 
the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Haidamaks,  a  predatory  tribe,  a  branch  of  the  Cossacks,  inhabiting, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  islands  of  the  riv- 
er Dnieper,  and  the  adjacent  country.  They  were  made  up  of 
refugees  from  different  nations,  and  formed  a  sort  of  wild  military 
community,  from  which  women  were  excluded. 

Hanse  towns,  or  Hanseatic  league,  (from  the  old  German  word 
Hansa,  a  league,)  the  name  given  to  a  large  number  of  cities  and 
towns  in  the  North  of  Europe,  who  were  leagued  together,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  commerce. 
See  volume  iii.,  page  11. 

Harlay,  (Achille  de,)  a  learned  president  of  the  parliament  of  Pa- 
ris, and  a  magistrate  of  great  firmness,  dignity,  uprightness,  and 
loyalty.     He  died,  A.  D.  1616,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

Hearts  of  oak,  see  Whiteboys. 

Henault,  (Charles  John  Francis,)  a  celebrated  French  historian  and 
man  of  letters,  who  was  born  in  1685,  and  died  in  1770.  His 
'  Chronological  Abridgement  of  French  History'  is  a  work  of  great 
value,  and  has  been  translated  into  several  languages. 

Holy  Thursday,  also  called  Ascension  day,  a  church  festival,  on 
which  is  celebrated  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  (see  Acts.  i. 
9.)  It  occurs  forty  days  after  Easter,  (the  festival  of  the  resur- 
rection,) which  is  the  Sunday  following  the  first  full  moon  after 
the  Vernal  equinox,  (March  21.) 

Hospodar,  (lord,)  the  title  of  the  princes  of  Walachia  and  Molda- 
via, the  northern  provinces  of  European  Turkey. 

Imam,  or  Iman,  a  class  of  Mohammedan  priests,  who  officiate  in  the 
mosques,  and  call  the  people  to  prayer. 

Immaculate  conception,  a  doctrine  entertained  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  born  without  the 
stain  of  sin,  and  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  doctrine  held  by  that 
Church,  of  the  conception  of  all  mankind  in  original  sin.  This 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  (stainless)  conception  became,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  subject  of  a  vehement  controversy  in  the 
Church,  which  has  since  been  repeatedly  renewed. 

Imperial  dollar,  see  Rix  dollar. 
27* 
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In  cc&nd  Domini,  ('  In  the  supper  of  our  Lord,')  the  title  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Papal  bulls.     See  page  176. 

Independents,  a  Protestant  sect,  in  England  and  Holland,  which  orig- 
inated about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  maintained 
that  every  congregation  has  an  entire  and  complete  power  of  juris- 
diction within  itself,  without  being  subject  to  the  authority  of  any 
eclesiastical  assembly  composed  of  the  deputies  from  different 
churches.  Of  this  sect  were  a  large  part  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England. 

Indulgences,  remissions  granted  by  the  Roman  Church  of  the  pun- 
ishment due  for  sins.  See  volume  iii. ,  pages  223,  224.  "The 
sale  of  Papal  indulgences"  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  1822, 
as  being  one  of  the  branches  of  revenue  in  Mexico. 

Infanta,  the  title  of  a  Princess  of  the  royal  family,  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  ;  that  of  a  Prince  being  Infante,  or  Infant. 

Intendency ,  the  department  or  district  of  an  intendant,  or  superin- 
tendant  of  revenue,  in  France. 

Interlocution,  a  preparatory  legal  proceeding  ;  an  intermediate  act 
before  final  decision. 

Islam,  (a  word  signifying  'resignation  to  the  divine  will,')  the  re- 
ligion promulgated  by  Mohammed.  Every  one  who  embraces  this 
faith,  or  "  professes  Islam,"  is  a  Moslem;  a  word,  consequently, 
equivalent  to  Mohammedan. 

Janizaries,  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  long  the  flower  of  the  Turk- 
ish armies.  See  volume  iii.,  page  141.  After  being  for  many 
years,  from  their  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit,  an  object  of  distrust 
and  alarm  to  the  sultans,  their  corps  was  finally  broken  up  in  1826. 

Jaundice,  a  complaint  of  the  liver,  one  symptom  of  which  is  a  gen- 
eral yellowness  of  the  whole  complexion. 

Jubilee,  a  public  festivity.  With  the  Jews,  every  fiftieth  year  was 
a  'year  of  jubilee,'  during  which,  the  ground  was  not  tilled,  all 
debts  were  cancelled,  and  all  prisoners  were  set  free.  In  imita- 
tion of  this  festival,  the  Roman  Church,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  instituted  a  year  of  jubilee,  in  which  plenary 
indulgences  were  granted  to  all  persons,  who,  having  confessed 
and  partaken  of  the  Lord's  supper,  should  visit  certain  churches, 
especially  those  at  Rome.  The  jubilee  was  at  first  appointed  to 
take  place  every  fiftieth  year  ;  afterward,  proving  to  be  a  source 
of  great  profit  to  the  Church,  every  thirty-third,  and  finally  every 
twenty-fifth  year.  The  absolutions  obtained  during  the  jubilee 
were  regarded  as  of  much  more  efficacy  than  those  obtained  at  or- 
dinary times. 

Junta,  an  assembly  ;  in  Spain,  a  high  council  of  state. 

Kaimakan,  (lieutenant,)  the  title  of  a  dignity  in  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire ;  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  his  substitute 
on  the  occasion  of  his  absence  from  the  Turkish  court. 

Kapudan  Pacha,  the  title  of  the  high  admiral  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

.Knout,  a  Russian  punishment,  of  great  severity,  in  which  the  of- 
fender receives  stripes  upon  the  bare  back,  from  a  strap  of  leather 
with  wire  interwoven  at  the  point,  and  in  many  cases,  dies  during 
the  infliction. 
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Koran,  the  religious  code  of  the  Mohammedans,  written  in  Arabic 
by  Mohammed,  and  collected  into  a  volume  by  his  successor. 

La  Fontaine,  (John  de,)  a  French  poet  of  great  wit,  grace,  and  sim- 
plicity, who  was  born  in  1621,  and  died  in  1695.  His  tales  and 
fables  are  his  great  works,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  freshness, 
archness,  and  purity  of  style.  La  Fontaine  was  a  man  of  slovenly 
and  careless  habits,  of  great  indolence,  and  of  such  extreme  absence 
of  mind,  as  to  be  wholly  unfitted  for  the  slightest  domestic  cares. 
He  was  freed  from  these  cares,  however,  by  the  kindness  of  his 
patroness  and  friend,  Madame  de  Sabliere,  who  gave  him  a  home 
in  her  own  house.  She  used  to  speak  of  her  three  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  her  parrot,  cat,  and  La  Fontaine. 

Lagman,  a  Scandinavian  judge  or  chief.  , 

Landgrave,  (from  land,  a  district,  and  graf,  count  or  governor,) 
a  German  title  of  nobility. 

Leibnitz,  (Gottfried  Wilhelm,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers and  mathematicians  of  Germany.  His  theological  and  phi- 
losophical writings  are  characterized  by  much  originality,  and  have 
given  great  impulse  to  philosophical  inquiry.  He  was.  born  in 
1646,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy  years.  See  the  first  volume 
of  '  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,'  being  volume  xiv. 
of  '  The  School  Library,'  Larger  Series. 

Livre,  see  Franc. 

Locke,  (John,)  the  great  English  metaphysician  and  political  philos- 
opher, who  was  born  in  1632,  and  died  in  1704.  His  most  cele- 
brated works  are,  his  *  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  and 
his  two  {  Treatises  on  Government,'  which  uphold  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  constitution,  which  have  since  been  so  fully  devel- 
oped and  illustrated.  His  writings  exhibit  profound  thought,  in 
the  dress  of  a  clear  and  simple  style.  For  a  notice  of  his  connex- 
ion with  the  preparation  of  a  constitution  for  Carolina,  see  Shaftes- 
bury. 

Lunar  year,  a  period  consisting  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon,  each  such  month  consisting  (as  the  moon  com- 
pletes its  revolution  in  little  more  than  twenty-nine  days  and  a 
half)-  alternately  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  The  Moham- 
medan year  is  purely  lunar,  and  its  average  length  is  354  .1^-  days. 

Machiavelli,  (Nicolo,)  a  very  celebrated  statesman  and  political 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1469,  and  died  in  1527.  See 
volume  iii.,  page  250. 

Marc  d'or,  or  '  golden  mark,''  a  certain  tax  upon  salaried  offices,  in 
France,  payable  by  the  person  appointed  to  such  office,  before  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  thereof. 

Margrave,  (from  mark,  a  frontier,  and  graf,  count,)  a  German 
title  of  nobility,  answering  to  the  English  Marquis. 

Mark,  the  frontier  of  a  country  ;  a  district  on  the  frontiers  ;  a  mar- 
gravate  or  marquisate.  > 

Mark,  a  coin,  or  money  of  account,  formerly  much  in  use  in  Europe, 
equivalent  to  two  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  nearly;  also,  a  weight 
of  eight  ounces,  used  chiefly  in  weighing  gold  and  silver. 

Mark,  golden,  see  Marc  d'or. 
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Moliere,  (Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  de,)  an  illustrious  French  comic 
writer,  who  was  born  in  1622,  and  died  in  1673.  His  comedies 
are  unrivalled.  Some  of  them  display  the  broadest  farcical  hu- 
mor ;  some,  the  most  refined  and  delicate  wit  ;  all,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  society  and  human  life.  His  pieces,  amounting  to 
thirty-four,  were  produced  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

Montecuculi,  (Prince  Raymond,)  one  of  the  greatest  military  com- 
manders in  modern  times,  born  in  Italy  in  1608.  He  rose  through 
all  the  ranks  of  the  army,  from  that  of  a  common  soldier,  and  be- 
came commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, in  which  position  his  career  was  a  most  brilliant  one.  He 
died  in  1680. 

Montesquieu,  (Charles  de  Secondat,  baron  de  la  Brede  et  de,)  the 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  author  of  the 
'Esprit  des  Lois,'  ('Spirit  of  Laws,')  a  profound  treatise  on  the 
principles  of  government  and  law.  He  was  born  in  1689,  and  died 
in  1755. 

Monte  St.  Angela,  or,  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  fortress  which  forms 
the  principal  defence  of  modern  Rome.  It  was  anciently  the  mau- 
soleum (sepulchral  monument)  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  statue  of  the  archangel  Michael,  which  stands 
with  extended  wings  upon  the  summit. 

Months,  Roman.  The  sums  furnished  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
by  the  several  states,  (see  page  21,)  were  so  called,  because  the 
feudal  service,  which  the  vassals  were  anciently  bound  to  render 
on  the  occasions  of  the  journeys  of  the  kings  of  the  Germans  to 
Rome,  was  limited  to  six  weeks,  which  they  called  a  Roman  month. 

Mortmain.  Estates  held  in  perpetuity  by  a  corporation,  are  called 
estates  in  mortmain,  {in  mortua  manu,  '  in  a  dead  hand,')  be- 
cause held,  as  it  were,  in  a  hand  unable  to  alienate  or  transfer 
them. 

Moslem,  see  Islam. 

Mufti,  or  Grand  Mufti,  the  chief  minister  of  religion,  and  inter- 
preter of  the  law,  in  Turkey.  He  is  consulted  on  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  on  all  public  affairs  of  importance.  His  written  sentence 
is  called  fetfa. 

Myrses,  the  appellation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tartars  of  Budziak,  or 
Bessarabia,  a  small  country  of  Europe,  lying  between  Russia,  Mol- 
davia, the  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Nabob,  in  India,  the  title  of  a  native  prince,  the  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince, or  commander  of  the  troops.  The  nabobs  were  subordinate 
to  the  subahdars,  or  governors  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  The 
term  nabob  is  applied,  in  England,  to  persons  who  have  acquired 
fortunes  in  India. 

Nepotism,  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  popes  of  Rome,  in  ad- 
vancing their  nephews  (nepotes)  and  other  members  of  their  fami- 
lies to  places  of  honor  and  profit,  by  a  corrupt  system  of  undue 
patronage. 

Neufahrwasser ,  (new-roadstead,)  the  outer  harbor  of  Dantzic, 
(Prussia,)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vistula. 

Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  a  most  celebrated  English  philosopher  and 
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mathematician,  distinguished  for  his  very  important  discoveries  in 
optics,  astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  He 
was  born  in  1642,  and  died  in  1727.  See  the  first  volume  of «  Pur- 
suit of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,'  forming  volume  xiv.  of  *  The 
School  Library,'  Larger  Series. 

Nomadic  tribes,  tribes  having  no  fixed  habitation,  but  leading  a  wan- 
dering life,  engaged  in  tending  or  raising  cattle,  or  in  hunting. 

Non  procedatur,  '  let  the  proceedings  be  stayed.' 

Notables,  (literally,  the  most  important  inhabitants  of  a  country,) 
the  members  of  an  assembly,  in  France,  appointed  and  convoked 
by  the  King,  on  special  occasions,  and  composed,  principally,  of 
noblemen,  archbishops,  chief  justices,  and  magistrates  of  cities. 

Notary,  a  public  witness,  appointed  as  such  by  government,  to  give 
validity,  by  his  written  attestation,  to  certain  documents.  This 
office  is  of  especial  importance  in  France,  where  all  contracts,  mort- 
gages, deeds,  and  conveyances,  when  the  value  of  the  property 
exceeds  thirty  dollars,  must  be  made  by  a  notary. 

Padisha,  the  most  dignified  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Palatinate,  the  former  name  of  two  provinces  of  Germany,  the  upper 
bordering  on  Bohemia,  the  lower  lying  upon  the  Rhine.  Both 
were,  before  1620,  under  the  government  of  the  '  Elector  Palatine.' 
They  derived  their  name  from  being  originally  the  territories  of  a 
Count  Palatine,  (Comes  palatinus,  or  'Count  of  the  Palace.') 
Cormts  Palatine  were  the  judges  and  highest  officers  of  the  kings 
of  Germany  and  of  the  Franks,  being  appointed  for  the  different 
palaces  or  regal  castles.  They  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the 
German  Emperors,  with  different  degrees  of  authority. 

Paraguay,  herb  of,  a  small  plant,  a  native  of  that  country,  called 
matte.  Its  leaves  are  dried,  and  used  all  over  South  America,  in 
the  form  of  an  infusion,  like  the  tea  of  China. 

Parallels,  in  a  siege,  trenches  running  parallel  with  the  outlines  of 
the  fortress  besieged.  They  serve  as  places  for  concentrating  the 
forces  directed  against  it. 

Paramount,  superior  ;  having  the  highest  jurisdiction. 

Parliament,  in  France,  formerly,  the  name  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunals  ;  in  England,  that  of  the  national  representative  assembly, 
composed  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Parse,  or  Parsees,  the  sect  of  fireworshippers  in  India  and  Persia  ; 
in  the  latter  country,  called  Guebers. 

Partidas,  las,  the  collection  of  laws  made  by  Alphonso  the  Wise, 
King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  A.  D.  1257.  See  volume  ii.,  page 
346. 

Pascal,  (Blaise,)  an  eminent  French  writer,  born  in  1623.  He  dis- 
played, from  infancy,  remarkable  abilities,  learned  mathematics 
without  instruction,  and  studied  with  so  intense  an  application,  that 
he  ruined  his  health.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  became 
deeply  impressed  with  religious  feelings  ;  and  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  state  of  seclusion  and  self-mortification,  till  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven.  The  'Provincial  Letters,'  his  most  cele- 
brated work,  are  a  bitter  satire  upon  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jes- 
uits, and  are  rich  in  eloquence  and  wit. 
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Pasha,  the  military  governor  of  a  Turkish  province. 

Patriarch,  the  title  of  dignity  enjoyed  by  certain  bishops  in  the  an- 
cient churches,  (and  in  some  at  the  present  day,)  who  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  several  provinces  with  their  dioceses,  and  over 
their  metropolitans,  or  archbishops,  and  the  diocesan  bishops  be- 
low them.  The  district  of  a  patriarch's  jurisdiction  is  called  a  pa- 
triarchate, into  four  of  which  the  Christian  world  was  original- 
ly divided, — Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome.  The 
Bishop  or  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  was  the  Bishop  of  Moscow  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Church,  before  his  authority  was  superseded 
by  Peter  the  Great.     See  page  84. 

Peer,  (from  the  Latin  par,  equal,)  a  person  of  the  same  rank  or  sta- 
tion. The  word  also  signifies,  in  England,  a  nobleman  ;  and  in 
France,  one  of  the  upper  order  of  nobility. 

Pensionary,  Grand,  the  title,  before  the  French  Revolution,  of  the 
prime  minister  of  the  states-general  of  Holland,  and  chairman  of 
their  assemblies,  who  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
affairs  of  the  province. 

Phocceans,  the  inhabitants  of  Phoceea,  a  maritime  town  of  Ionia  in 
Asia  Minor.  When  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  attempted  to  reduce 
them  under  his  power,  they  left  their  native  city,  and  emigrated 
to  Europe,  where,  among  other  cities,  they  founded  Marseilles,  in 
France. 

Physiocratic  system,  also  called  the  agricultural  system  ;  a  system 
of  political  economy  which  originated  with  Francis  Quesnoy,  phy- 
sician to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  of  France,  and  was  first  developed  in 
his  work,  entitled  '  la  Physiocrat.ie,'  (a  term  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  and  signifying  '  the  power  of  Nature.')  Its  fundamental 
principle  is,  that  the  earth  is  the  only  source  of  national  wealth, 
and  that  only  those  who  use  or  increase  the  natural  powers  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  kingdoms,  as  farmers,  fishermen, 
miners,  &c,  are  to  be  considered  as  'productive'  laborers.  The 
mechanic,  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  are  '  unproductive'  labor- 
ers, because  they  add  nothing  to,  but  only  modify,  natural  produc- 
tions. The  system  recommends  the  freeing  of  commerce  and  the 
mechanic  arts  from  all  restrictions,  and  the  taxing  of  only  the  net 
produce  of  the  soil.     It  is  a  brilliant  fallacy. 

Piast,  the  family  name  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  derived  from  a  chief 
who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century. 

Piastre,  a  Turkish  coin,  varying  in  value  at  different  times,  equiva- 
lent to  about  thirty-seven  cents. 

Pood,  a  Russian  weight,  of  about  thirty-five  pounds. 

Port,  or  Oporto,  wine,  is  the  wine  produced  along  the  course  of  the 
Douro,  in  Portugal,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  city  Oporto,  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  whence  it  is  principally  exported. 

Porte,  Ottoman  Porte,  or  Sublime  Porte,  the  court  of  the  Turkish 
sultan;  so  called  from  a  magnificent  gate  (porta,  in  Latin)  of  the 
imperial  palace  of  Orchan,  who  took  the  title  of  sultan  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Pragmatic  sanction^  (an  effective  ordinance  or  decree,)  a  term  ap- 
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plied  to  certain  important  ordinances,  promulgated  by  different  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns. 

Presbytery ,  (a  meeting  of  elders,)  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
an  assembly  of  all  the  ministers  of  a  certain  district,  with  an  elder 
from  each  parish.  The  synod  consists  of  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  a  certain  number  of  presbyteries. 

Protocol  properly  signifies  the  original  record  or  copy  of  any  wri- 
ting ;  but  is  used  to  express,  also,  the  minutes,  or  leading  outlines, 
of  any  transaction  or  resolution. 

Provost,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  district.  In  France,  before 
the  Revolution,  provosts  (prevots)  were  a  kind  of  police  magis- 
trates, who  pronounced  summary  sentence  in  many  cases  of  crimes 
and  violations  of  the  public  peace. 

Psammetichus,  a  King  of  Egypt,  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ. 
He  shared  the  power  with  eleven  other  princes,  by  whom  he  was 
exiled.  He  however  returned,  defeated  them,  and  made  himself 
sole  monarch. 

Pulca,  or  pulque,  a  favorite  drink  of  the  Mexicans,  made  by  ferment- 
ing the  sap  of  the  maguey  plant,  (agave  Americana.)  The  sap 
is  collected  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  flower-stem,  when  about 
to  shoot  up,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow,  in  which  the  sap  collects,  and 
from  which  it  is  scooped  out,  to  the  amount  of  several  gallons  a 
day. 

Pulse,  a  general  name  for  such  vegetables  as  peas  and  beans. 

Puritans,  a  religious  sect  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  so 
called,  because  they  professed  to  follow  the  pure  word  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  human  authority,  and  wished  to  introduce  a  simpler 
and  purer  form  of  church  government  and  worship.  The  early 
settlers  of  New  England  were  principally  of  this  sect. 

Racine,  (Jean,)  a  distinguished  French  tragic  author,  who  was  born 
in  1639,  and  died  in  1699.  The  subjects  of  his  dramas  were  drawn 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  His  tone  of  feeling  and  ac- 
tion is  pure  and  elevated,  and  his  delineations  of  the  passions  are 
very  true  to  Nature.  There  is  a  certain  stiffness  and  coldness  in 
his  manner,  which,  however,  is  more  the  result  of  the  peculiar  crit- 
ical rules  of  his  time,  than  the  dictate  of  his  own  genius. 

Real,  a  Spanish  coin.  The  real  de  vellon  is  worth  five  cents. 
There  is  also  the  real  of  one,  or  half  peseta,  worth  ten  cents,  and 
the  real  of  two,  or  peseta,  worth  twenty  cents. 

Real  attachment,  an  attachment  on  real  or  immovable  property, 
such  as  lands  or  tenements. 

Reformed  Church,  a  term  applied,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  the  body 
of  Calvinistic  Protestants,  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran  Prot- 
estants. 

Regidores,  (rulers,)  aldermen  of  Spanish  cities. 

Rix  dollar,  (in  German,  reichsthaler,  or  imperial  dollar,)  a  coin, 
equivalent,  in  Germany,  to  about  ninety-six  cents  ;  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  to  $1.05. 

Rochester,  (John  Wilmot,  Earl  of,)  a  witty  and  profligate  nobleman 
of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  of  England,  and  a  personal 
friend  and  favorite  of  that  Monarch.     He  was  born  in  1648,  and 
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died  in  1680.  His  poems  have  a  certain  sprightliness,  but  many 
of  them  are  of  "extreme  grossness. 

Rodney,  (George  Bridges,  Baron,)  an  eminent  English  naval  com- 
mander, who  was  born  in  1717,  and  died  in  1792. 

Rolls,  (in  Latin,  rotuli,)  public  writings  or  records. 

Roman  code,  the  body  of  the  Roman  (or  civil)  law,  compiled  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century,  and  which  has 
formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  codes  of  continental  Europe. 

Roman  months,  see  Months,  Roman. 

Rouble,  a  Russian  silver  coin,  the  value  of  which,  from  1750  to  1762, 
was  eighty-five  cents  ;  from  1762  to  1807,  seventy-four  cents.  A 
rouble  is  one  hundred  copeks. 

St.  James,  court  of;  the  court  of  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  ;  so 
called  from  St.  James's  palace,  in  London,  which  has  long  been 
the  town  residence  of  the  kings  of  England. 

Sans  Souci,  (French,  'without  care,')  a  palace,  near  Potsdam,  in 
Prussia,  the  favorite  residence  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Sarmatian,  of  Sarmatia,  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  embracing 
the  northeastern  part  of  Europe,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Asia, 
comprising  Poland,  Russia,  &c. 

Scandinavia,  the  ancient  name  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Scudo,  (plural  scudi,)  a  crown  ;  an  Italian  coin,  which,  in  the  Papal 
dominions,  is  of  the  value  of  ninety-seven  cents. 

Secular  priests,  the  clergy,  in  those  countries  where  monastic  orders 
prevail,  who  do  not  live  in  monasteries,  and  are  not  subject  to  mo- 
nastic rules. 

Seneschal,  (originally,  '  a  steward,')  in  France,  a  civil  and  military 
officer,  the  principal  judicial  magistrate  of  a  district. 

Sequin,  an  Italian  gold  coin,  varying  in  value,  from  two  dollars  and 
eighteen  cents,  to  two  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents. 

Seraskier,  with  the  Turks,  the  commander-in-chief  of  a  whole  army. 

Servile  tenure,  see  Feudal. 

The  Seven  Towers,  or,  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  a  state  prison  at 
Constantinople,  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Shaftesbury,  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of,)  a  statesman  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  of  England, 
who  was  born  in  1621,  and  died  in  1683.  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  celebrated  philosophical  and  moral  writer  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  '  proprietors,'  or  grantees,  of  Caroli- 
na, under  the  British  crown  ;  and  it  was  at  his  request,  that  his 
friend,  the  illustrious  John  Locke,  drew  up,  in  1669,  the  c  funda- 
mental constitutions'  of  Carolina  ;  a  plan  of  government,  beautiful 
in  theory,  but  found  liable  to  many  objections  in  practice. 

Shah,  a  Persian  word,  signifying  king. 

Shallop,  a  small  boat. 

Sheik,  (Arabic,  f  the  elder  or  eldest,')  the  title  of  the  chief  of  an 
Arabian  tribe. 

Sheriff,  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  See  volume  iii.,  page 
294. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  a  celebrated  English  republican,  the  zealous  op- 
ponent of  royal  usurpation,  born  in  1617,  (or,  according  to  some, 
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in  1622.)  In  the  civil  wars  in  England  he  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament,  against  the  King,  Charles  the  First.  He  was  after- 
wards an  opponent  of  Cromwell,  and  lived  in  retirement  during 
his  protectorship.  He  was  absent  from  England,  on  public  busi- 
ness, at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  re- 
mained in  voluntary  exile  for  seventeen  years.  After  his  return, 
he  joined  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  government,  to  which  he 
soon  became  obnoxious,  and  was  tried  upon  an  unjust  charge  of 
high  treason,  condemned,  and  executed,  in  1683.  His  '  Discourses 
on  Government'  contain  much  historical  information,  and  are  com- 
posed with  acuteness,  clearness,  and  force. 

Socinians,  a  denomination,  which  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  embraced  the  opinions  of  Laelius  Socinus,  a  native  of  Italy,  a 
man  of  uncommon  genius  and  learning  ;  and  of  Faustus  Socinus, 
his  nephew,  who  propagated  his  uncle's  sentiments  in  a  public 
manner,  after  his  death.  Socinians,  maintaining  the  unity  of  God, 
and  the  humanity  of  Christ,  form  one  division  of  the  sect  of  Uni- 
tarians. 

Sophi,  (in  Persian,  'wise,  prudent,')  a  title  of  the  kings  of  Persia. 

Sound,  see  Belt. 

Sous,  a  French  copper  coin,  twenty  of  which  make  a  franc.  One 
hundred  sous  are  equivalent  to  ninety-three  cents. 

Spahis,  a  body  of  Turkish  cavalry,  kept  in  pay  by  the  Sultan. 

Span,  in  measurement,  nine  inches. 

Stadtholder ,  the  title  of  the  governor  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  Since  1813,  the  Netherlands  have  been  under  a  re- 
gal government. 

Stamp-tax,  a  tax  imposed  upon  paper  or  parchment  used  for  legal 
documents,  receipts,  contracts,  &c,  or  for  printing  of  certain  kinds. 
The  stamp,  affixed  by  government,  shows  that  the  duty  has  been 
paid,  and  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  written  document.  In 
the  year  1831,  the  stamp-tax  produced  to  the  English  government 
upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

Starchamber,  court  of,  a  tribunal  in  England,  which  had  jurisdiction 
of  those  public  crimes  and  misdemeanors  for  which  the  law  had 
provided  no  sufficient  punishment.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
chamber  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  sat,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  adorned  with  gilded  stars.  It  was  particularly  oppressive  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  abolished  by  the  parlia- 
ment, in  1641. 

Starosties,  estates  in  Poland,  which  were  granted  to  certain  noble- 
men, called  starosts,  for  the  term  of  their  lives.  Some  of  these 
nobles  were  judges  over  a  certain  district  ;  others  received  only 
the  revenue  of  their  starosty. 

States,  States-general,  see  Estates. 

Steppes,  extensive  dry  plains  in  Asiatic  Russia  and  Tartary,  capable 
of  some  cultivation,  and  affording  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of 
cattle. 

Sterling.  The  English  pound  sterling,  though  nominally  reckoned 
at  four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents,  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  four 
dollars  and  eighty-four  cents.     The  shilling  sterling  is  therefore 
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almost  exactly  equivalent  to  twenty-four  cents,  and  the  penny,  to 
two  cents. 

Stewartries,  certain  districts  in  Scotland,  so  called  from  having  been 
originally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  officer  called  a  stewart,  or 
steward,  appointed  by  the  king. 

Subahdar,  see  Nabob. 

Subsidies,  pecuniary  assistance  afforded,  according  to  treaty,  by  one 
government  to  another,  sometimes  to  secure  its  neutrality,  but 
more  often,  in  consideration  of  its  furnishing  a  certain  number  of 
troops.  The  word  denotes,  also,  the  supplies  of  money  granted 
by  the  English  parliament  to  the  government. 

Sultan,  (in  Arabic,  '  mighty,')  the  title  of  the  Turkish  Emperor. 

Sumptuary  laws,  laws  regulating  the  expenses,  and  modes  of  living, 
of  individuals. 

Sunnites,  those  Mohammedans  who  receive  the  Sunna,  (a  collec- 
tion of  traditions  relating  to  Mohammedanism,)  as  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  Koran.  They  give  the  name  of  Shiites  (heretics) 
to  those  Mohammedans  who  reject  it. 

Synod,  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  convened  to  consult  on  church  af- 
fairs.    See  Presbytery. 

Tertiaries,  or  *  members  of  the  third  order,''  were  laymen,  at- 
tached to  different  religious  orders,  who  retained  their  civil  and 
domestic  relations,  and  engaged  only  to  lead  a  religious  life,  with- 
out quitting  the  world.  They  are  so  called,  because  the  monks 
of  a  particular  order  are  denominated  the  first  order,  and  the  nuns 
the  second  order  ;  so  that  the  name  of  the  third  order  falls  in 
course  to  these  laymen.  They  usually  wore  the  girdle  of  the  or- 
der under  their  ordinary  dress  ;  and  purchased,  at  great  expense, 
this  privilege  of  connexion  with  a  religious  community,  and  the 
assurance  of  great  indulgence  regarded  as  connected  with  it. 

Teutonic  order,  a  religious  order  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
original  purpose  of  which  was  to  defend  the  Christian  religion 
against  the  Infidels,  and  take  care  of  the  sick  in  Palestine.  It  was 
intended  to  be  confined  to  Germans  of  noble  rank  ;  hence  the  name 
Teutonic,  which  is  a  common  appellation  of  the  nations  of  Ger- 
man origin,  being  derived  from  the  Teutones,  an  ancient  Germanic 
tribe. 

Thirty  years'*  war,  see  volume  iii. ,  pages  322-336. 

Timariots,  possessors  of  Turkish  fiefs,  called  timars,  as  a  condition 
of  enjoying  which,  they  are  obliged  to  furnish  cavalry  to  the  Sul- 
tan's army.  A  Ziamet  is  a  larger  fief  of  the  same  kind,  possessed 
by  a  Zaim.  Each  timariot  furnishes  from  two  to  six  horsemen  ; 
each  zaim  from  four  to  twenty ;  the  number  being  proportioned 
to  their  revenue. 

Tontines,  a  kind  of  life  annuity,  invented  by  Lorenzo  Tonti,  an  Ital- 
ian, in  the  seventeenth  century.  By  a  tontine,  a  certain  amount 
of  interest,  on  a  capital  loaned,  is  paid  to  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation which  makes  the  loan,  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  their  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  the  whole  interest  on  the  capital  continues  to  be 
paid  to  the  surviving  members,  till,  upon  the  death  of  the  last  sur- 
vivor, the  borrower  is  released  from  further  payments. 
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Tories,  members  of  a  party  in  England,  which  was  originally  that 
of  the  Stuarts,  then  that  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  for  the  time  be- 
ing ;  conservative  royalists,  as  opposed  to  the  whigs,  the  oppo- 
nents of  executive  usurpations. 

Transport,  a  vessel  used  for  the  conveyance  of  troops. 

Ukase,  an  ordinance  of  the  government  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Ultramontane,  (from  ultra  monies,  '  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains,' that  is,  the  Alps,)  favoring  ultra  mo  ntanism,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  endeavors  of  the  Roman  court  to  extend  the  Papal 
authority  over  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  and  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  national  churches,  such  as  the  Gallican  church. 

Unigenitus.  The  bull,  often  called  the  constitution,  Unigenitus, 
commences  with  the  words  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius,  '  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God.'     See  pages  64-66. 

United  Provinces,  a  name  given  to  the  seven  provinces,  Holland, 
Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Guelders,  Friesland,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen, 
which,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  formed  the  republic  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  afterwards  commonly  called  Holland,  from 
the  province  of  that  name,  which  was  superior  to  the  others  in 
extent,  population,  wealth,  and  influence. 

Usteriz,  (Jerome,)  a  Spanish  author,  known  by  a  work  on  political 
economy.  He  flourished  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Vayvode,  the  title  of  a  class  of  nobles  in  Poland,  (see  volume  iii., 
page  307,)  and  of  the  governors  in  some  of  the  European  depen- 
dencies of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  in  Transylvania,  Walachia, 
Moldavia. 

Vert,  (a  French  word  signifying  green,)  in  the  old  forest  laws,  de- 
notes every  thing  growing  and  bearing  green  leaves,  that  may  cov- 
er and  hide  a  deer. 

Viceroyalty,  the  government  of  a  viceroy,  a  governor  acting  in  the 
place,  or  as  the  representative,  of  a  king. 

Viitorian  code,  the  eode  of  laws  prepared  by  Victor  Amadeus  the 
Second,  of  Savoy,  (see  page  69,)  and  named  after  him. 

Vizier.  Besides  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  the  chief  cabinet  minis- 
ter of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  and,  as  his  representative,  an  officer  of 
absolute  authority,  there  are  also  six  other  viziers,  who  have  seats 
in  the  divan,  or  Turkish  council  of  state. 

Voltaire,  (Francis  Marie  Arouet  de,)  a  distinguished  French  author, 
in  various  departments  of  history,  philosophy,  fiction,  poetry,  and 
the  drama,  whose  writings  exerted  a  more  extensive  influence  over 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  than  those  of  perhaps  any  writer  of  any 
period.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  versatility,  his  acuteness,  and 
his  wit  ;  but  was  deficient  in  integrity,  in  seriousness,  and  in  depth. 
He  was  born  in  1694,  and  died  in  1778. 

Wallis,  (George  Oliver,  Count  of,)  an  Austrian  field-marshal,  and  a 
distinguished  military  commander,  who  was  born  in  1671,  and 
died  in  1743. 

Walloons,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  situated  between  the  rivers 
Scheldt  and  Lys,  included  partly  in  France  and  partly  in  the  Bel- 
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gian  Netherlands.  From  this  country,  were  recruited  the  Walloon 
guards,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Spanish  troops.  In  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  (see  volume  iii.,  pages  322-336,)  the  Walloons  were 
distinguished  for  fierceness  and  courage. 

Wheel,  an  instrument  for  the  punishment  of  atrocious  malefactors, 
made  use  of  in  some  countries.  The  bones  of  the  criminal's 
limbs  are  first  broken  with  an  iron  bar,  and  he  is  then  bound  to  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel,  and  left  to  expire.  Sometimes  the 
limbs  are  broken  on  the  wheel  itself. 

Whigs,  see  Tories. 

Whiteboys,  riotous  insurgents  in  Ireland,  in  1762,  consisting  chiefly 
of  laborers  out  of  employment,  who  committed  many  dreadful 
outrages.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
covering  their  ordinary  dress  with  a  white  frock.  Other  insurgents, 
in  the  following  year,  called  themselves  '  Hearts  of  Oak,'  from 
wearing  oaken  branches  in  their  hats. 

Xebec,  a  small,  threemasted  vessel  of  war,  of  a  peculiar  model, 
used  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  xebecs  formerly  used  by  the 
Algerine  corsairs  carried  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  guns. 

Ziamet,  see  Timariot. 
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Aar,  ii.  128,  249,  iii.  89,  192. 

Aarau,  treaty  of,  iv.  72. 

Aaron,  ii.  28. 

Abbas,  ii.  198,  333. 

Abbassidse,  ii.  198. 

Abbot  of  Ursperg,  ii.  357. 

Abdallah  the  Prophet,  ii.  218. 

Abdallah,  Sheriff,  iii.  296. 

Abd-el-mumen,  ii.  299,  341. 

Abderachman,  ii.  164,  175. 

Abderachman    Dacheli,    ii.    198. 

Abderachman-el-Muzzafer,ii.l99. 

Abdulhamed,  iv.  208. 

Abelard,  Peter,  ii.  293. 

Abencerrages  family,  iii.  173. 

Abraham,  i.  45,  note,  ii.  22,  23, 
30. 

Abraham's  sacrifice,  i.  223. 

Abu-Beker,  father-in-law  of  Mo- 
hammed, ii.  153,  156,  157. 

Abu-Bekr,  son  of  Omar,  ii.  218, 
219. 

Abu-Bekr,  Malek,  ii.  335. 

Abu  Hafs,  ii.  342,  iii.  108,  271. 

Abu  Hafsidae,  ii.  341,  iii.  272,299. 

Abul  Aswad  Alduli,  ii.  163. 

Abulfeda,  ii.  203,  205. 

Abulgasi's  history,  ii.  79. 

Abuse  of  power,  i.  35. 

Abusofian  and  his  wife,  ii.  159. 

Abutaleb,  an  Arab  chief,  ii.  153. 

Abyss,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  47. 

Abyssinia,  ii.  149,  151. 

Academics,  ii.  18. 

Acadia,  iv.  152,  153. 

Accialotti,  the  Knight,  iii.  61. 

Accomplishments,  Lacedemoni- 
an, i.  79. 

Achaean  league,  or  confederacy,  i. 
154,  164,  237. 
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Achaean  republic,  i.  325. 

Achaean  war,  i.  236. 

Achaeans,  founders  of  Sybaris,  i. 
96. 

Achaeus,  betrayed,  i.  157. 

Achaia,  i.  72.     Lord  of,  ii.  320. 

Achmed  I.,  ii.  214,  iii.  355. 

Achmed  II.,  iv.  50,  88. 

Achmed  III.,  iv.  115. 

Acre,  the  town,  ii.  314,  337. 

Acres,  for  each  Roman,  i.  216, 
217,  240. 

Acropolis,  seized,  i.  127. 

Actium,  battle  of,  i.  284. 

Acunha,  Father,  iv.  20. 

Adalberge,  Historia  Miscella  by, 
ii.  189. 

Adalgis  quits  Pavia,  ii.  188,  225. 

Aded-ledin-Allah,  ii.  311. 

Adel,  facts  as  to,  ii.  150. 

Adelaide,  ii.  239,  240,  248,  270. 

Adelberga,  of  Benevento,  i.  179. 

Adelung,  i.  43,  note. 

Adelwald,  ii.  172. 

Adimbert,  Archbishop,  ii.  296. 

Adolf,  of  Germany,  iii.  14,  15 

Adolphus,  of  Denmark,  ii.  353. 

Adolphus  Frederick,  King  of  Swe- 
den, iv.  211. 

Adolphus,  Gothic  Prince,  ii.  93. 

Adolphus,  see  Gustavus. 

Adoption,  in  Lacedaemon,  i.  75. 

Adorni,  of  Venice,  iii.  247. 

Adrian,  Emperor,  i.  300,  302, 
303,  304,  324. 

Adrian  II.,  Pope,  ii.  185,  188. 

Adrian  IV.,  Pope,  ii.  276. 

Adrian  VI.,  Pope,  iii.  241,  261. 

Adrian  von  Bubenburg,  iii.  156, 
158. 

Adrianople,  ii.  88,  iii.  141. 
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Adriatic  Sea,  i.  62,  193,  232. 
Crossed  by  Caesar,  271.  En- 
nobling of  towns  on  the,  326. 

Adultery  among  Athenians,  i.  88. 

iEgean  Sea,  i.  94,  353. 

iEgina,  iv.  50. 

iEgium,  assemblies  at,  i.  154. 

iEgos,  victory  at,  i.  141,  142. 

.^Elia,  site  and  growth  of,  i.  317. 

^lian,  i.  178,  210. 

vEmilian  provinces,  ii.  92,  120. 

^Emilius,  i.  211,  232,  239. 

iEneas  Sylvius,  iii.  222. 

iEolia,  greatness  of,  i.  319. 

iEolus,  i.  97. 

iEons,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  47,  48. 

iEschines,  notice  of,  i.  121. 

iEschylus,  i.  119,  132,  ii.  17,  note. 

Aetius,  ii.  94,  98,  99,  102. 

JEtna,  dependence  on  the  har- 
vests of,  i.  217. 

JEtolia,  i.  156,  325. 

^tolians,  i.  156,  229,  232. 

Afghans,  iv.  88,  89. 

Afranius,  i.  270. 

Africa,  embarcations  for  sailing 
round,  i.  51.  On  penetrating, 
53.  Early  settlers  in,  105.  Ge- 
ographical features  of,  105. 
Usurping  chiefs  in,  309.  State 
of,  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Barbarians,  315.  The  men  in, 
321.  Corn  from,  326.  Lost 
through  treachery,  ii.  94.  Sub- 
mission of,  115.  Insurrection 
in,  quelled  by  Belisarius,  117. 
Arabian  conquests  in,  157, 160. 
Lost  to  the  empire,  177.  In 
rthe  times  of  Haroun  Al  Ras- 
chid,  200.  North  of,  assigned 
to  Yussuf,  218.  The  Islam 
taught  in  Western,  218.  Cru- 
sade to,  341.  Notice  of  North- 
ern, 343.  Discoveries  in,  iii. 
114.  The  North  of,  in  the  age 
of  Charles  V.,  271.  Don  Se- 
bastian's expedition  to,  296. 
State  of,  in  1783,  iv.  304.  See 
Carthage. 

Africanus,  Julius,  i.  178. 

Agamemnon,  i.  72. 

Agatharchidas,  i.  53,  ii.  24. 


Agathocles,  i.  196,  222. 

Age,  the  Augustan,  i.  171.  Of 
Pompey,  254. 

Aged  persons,  i.  103,  219. 

Agesilaus,  Spartan  King,  i.  81, 
117,  143,  144,  145,  147. 

Agilulf,  ii.  120,  169,  172. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  iii.  123,  132. 

Aglab,  and  Aglabites,  House  of, 
ii.  200,  213,  217.  Establish- 
ment of  the,  212.  Tunis  dec- 
orated with  works  of  the,  343. 

Agnellus,  on  Attila,  ii.  101. 

Agnes  of  Guienne,  ii.  261. 

Agricola,  i.  298,  328. 

Agriculture,  from  Attica,  i.  57. 
Roman  solemnities  respecting, 
103.  Works  on,  165, 180.  Vir- 
gil's poem  on,  171.  Roman 
interest  in,  216.  In  Thrace, 
324.  Among  Lombards,  ii.  122. 
In  Burgundy,  124.  Among  the 
Allemanni,129.  Under  Charle- 
magne, 197.  British,  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  iv.  222.  Taxa- 
tion  on,  in  France,  249. 

Agriculturists  and  soldiers,  separ- 
ation of,  in  Egypt,  i.  70. 

Agrippa,  Marcus,  i.  175,  283,  288. 

Agrippa,  Herod,  ii.  43. 

Agrippa,  temple  of,  ii.  176. 

Agrippina,  murder  of,  i.  295,  296. 

Aiguillon,  Duke  d',  iv.  245. 

Ailly,  Pierre  d',  iii.  46. 

Aistulf,  sovereign,  ii.  187. 

Aix,  in  Provence,  i.  243. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  assembly  of  Ger- 
mans at,  ii.  238.  Charlemagne's 
residence,  238.  Treaty  of,  iv. 
36,  145,  152,  153  ;  French  na- 
tional debt  afterward,  252. 

Ajukian  Calmucks,  iv.  302. 

Akenside,  i.  xxvii. 

Alaeddin  Hossain,  ii.  294. 

Alaeddin  Mohammed,  ii.  331. 

Alani,  ii.  75,  76,  98,  103. 

Alaric  I.,  i.  26,  ii.  90-93,  100. 

Alaric  II.,  ii.  113,  137. 

Alba,  campaign  against,  ii.  279. 

Alba  Longa,  i.  98,  187,  247. 

Albania,  i.  256,  ii.  320. 

Albani,  Alessandro,  iv.  127. 
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Alberoni,  iv.  96,  97,  129,  257. 

Albert,  of  Toscanella,  ii.  240,  241. 

Albert,  son  of  Berengar,  ii.  241, 
243. 

Albert  the  Bear,  ii.  307,  308. 

Albert,  Bishop  of  Riga,  ii.  354. 

Albert  of  Habsburg,  iii.  14,  35, 
103.     Son  of,  85. 

Albert  of  Meissen,  iii.  15. 

Albert  of  Austria,  iii.  39,  89,  90, 
94,  107,  137,  319,  321,  iv. 
218. 

Albert,  Frederick,  iii.  324. 

Albert  III.,  iii.  94.  IV.,  iii.  95. 
V.,  iii.  95. 

Albert,  King  of  Sweden,  iii.  132. 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  iii.  210, 
267. 

Albertus  Magnus,  iii.  59. 

Albigenses,  ii.  335,  340. 

Albiones,  ii.  140. 

Albizi,  Rinaldo  degli,  iii.  56,  57. 

Albret,  John  of,  iii.  184. 

Albwin,  King,  ii.  118,  119,  170. 

Alcaeus,  fragments  of,  i.  124. 

Alcavala,  iii.  178. 

Alcibiades,  i.  120, 137,  139-141. 

Alcidamus,  i.  120. 

Alengon,  Duke  d',  iii.  284. 

Alentejo,  ii.  301,  iv.  166. 

Alexander  the  Great,  fondness  of, 
for  Homer,  i.  61.  Changes 
produced  by,  91.  Notices  of, 
118,  146,  150,  151,  156,  157, 
163,  177,  194,  196,  226,  230, 
232,  265,  ii.  15,  18,  67,  80, 
130,  151,  313. 

Alexander  Newski,  ii.  332. 

Alexander  II.,  Pope,  ii.  266,  267. 

Alexander  HI.,  Pope,  ii.  276-282. 

Alexander  V.,  Pope,  iii.  47. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  iii.  163,170. 

Alexander,  see  Farnese,  Medici, 
and  Severus. 

Alexandria,  Aristophanes  libra- 
rian at,  i.  61.  Governors  in, 
159.  Commercial,  316.  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  at,  ii.  57.  Ta- 
ken by  storm,  157.  Remains 
of  the  arts  carried  to,  177.  A 
bulwark  to  Milan,  279.  Siege 
of,  280.     Trade  from,  343. 


Alexandria  Troas,  i.  320. 

Alexandrian    library,    i.    118,   ii. 
157. 

Alexandrian  philosophers,  ii.  57. 

Alexei    Michailovitsch,   iii.    351, 
354. 

Alexievitsch,  Peter,  iv.  91,  92. 

Alexievna,  Catharina,  iv.  150. 

Alexis,  Czar,  iv.  81. 

Alexis,  killed,  iv.  87.    Son  of,  91. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  ii.  255,  292, 
296. 

Alexius  IT.,  ii.  317. 

Alexius  III.,  ii.  317,  320. 

Alexius  IV.,  ii.  317,  318. 

Alexius  V.,  ii.  319. 

Alfred  the  Great,  ii.  139,  251. 

Algarotti,  Chevalier,  i.  215. 

Al-Gazayari,  or  Algiers,  ii.  343. 

Algeziras,  town  of,  iii.  108. 

Algiers,  ii.  343,  iii.  271,  272. 

Ali,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  ii. 
153,  156,  158,  159,  163. 

Ali,  the  Janizary,  iv.  116, 118. 

Ali  Bey,  iv.  206,  207. 

Aljubarotta,  iii.  113. 

Alkahira,  or  Cairo,  ii.  217,  220. 

Allah,  Zindat,  ii.  200. 

Alleghany  mountains,  ancient 
lakes  among  the,  i.  28,  note. 

Allemanni,  i.  335.  Attack  the 
Rhseti,  348.  Defeated  on  the 
Maine,  349.  Driven  from  Ita- 
ly, 354.  Countries  overrun  by, 
355.  Defeated  at  Langres,  and 
near  Windisch,  357.  Constan- 
tine's  treatment  of  captive,  ii. 
65.  Excited  by  Constantius, 
67.  Julian's  expedition  against 
the,  67.  Subdued,  68.  War 
against  the,  under  Valentinian, 
73.  Hortar,  leader  of  the, 
burnt,  74.  Pass  the  Rhine, 
76  ;  the  Pyrenean  Mountains, 
91.  Seek  refuge  in  Gallicia 
and  Portugal,  93.  Encroach- 
ments by  the,  104.  Theudrnir 
victorious  over  the,  111.  War 
of,  with  Clovia,  113,  128,  131. 
Attempts  on  Italy  by  the,  118. 
Join  Albwin,  119.  Account  of 
the,  128.    Enmity  between  the 
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Franks  and  the,  128.  Laws  of  ' 
the,  128.  Power  of  the,  in 
Spain,  136.  Last  King  of  the, 
136.  Aid  Gripho,  186.  Un- 
wiHing  subjection  of  the,  226. 
See  Germans. 

Allia,  battle  on  the,  i.  192. 

Allobroges,  i.  242,  263,  ii.  124. 

Allobrogia,  ii.  247. 

Almamun,  ii.  200,  213,  214,  300. 

Almansur.,  sciences  in  the  time  of, 
ii.  200. 

Almerugian  coast,  i.  350. 

Aloe,  from  Socotora,  ii.  150. 

Alonzo,  of  Portugal,  iv.  19—21. 

Alphabet  of  the  Kalmucs,  ii.  78. 

Alpheus,  games  on  the,  i.  93. 

Alphonso,  of  Leon,  ii.  299,  300. 

Alphonso,  Count,  King  of  Portu- 
gal ii.  301. 

Alphonso,  of  Castile,  ii.  324,  328. 

Alphonso  I.,  ii.  346,  347. 

Alphonso  II.,  of  Aragon,  ii.  344, 
346. 

Alphonso  III.,  ii.  345,  347. 

Alphonso  V.,  ii.  347.  iii.  113, 172. 

Alphonso  VIII. ,  ii.  344. 

Alphonso  the  Wise,  ii.  345,  iii. 
163,  172.  Heir  to  the  posses- 
sions of  Joanna,  42.  Favored 
letters,  222. 

Alphonso  of  Calabria,  iii.  166. 

Alphonso  de  Salez,  iii.  175. 

Alps,  i.  27,  223,  224,  323.  Cross- 
ed by  Hannibal,  225,  227. 
Passes  of  the,  secured  by 
Romans,  242.  Protect  Italy, 
325.  Graiae,  329.  Ancient  cus- 
toms still  among  the,  333,  346. 
Garrisons  in  the,  ii.  90.  Cross- 
ed by  Visigoths,  91.  Alaric  re- 
tires to  the,  92.  Traversed  by 
the  Alani,  103.  Army  for  se- 
curing the,  104.  Ostrogothic 
boundary,  111.  Theodoric  mas- 
ter of  the,  114.  Called  Cottish 
mountains,  120.  Of  St.  Goth- 
ard,  iii.  13,  84,  89, 197. 

Alsace,  i.  328,  ii.  249.  Upper, 
iii.  14,  231.  Mortgages  in, 
155,  157.  Submits  to  France, 
341. 


Altai,  i.  27,  ii.  77,  82. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  iii.  282,  297. 

Amadeus,  ii.  248,  iii.  32. 

Amadeus,  The  Green  Count,  iii. 
82,  84. 

Amalaswinde,  ii.  114,  115. 

Amalfi,  ii.  243,  265. 

Amali,  the  House  of,  ii.  86,  111. 

Amauri,    or    Almerich,    ii.    311, 
312. 

Amber,  trade  in,  i.  51,  346. 

Ambition,  ii.  64. 

Ambleu,  laws  enacted  at,  ii.  126. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  at,  iii.  287. 

Ambri,  a  Vandal  chief,  i.  350. 

Amelia  of  Hanau,  iii.  346. 

America,  i.  333,  iii.  171.  Discov- 
ery of,  179.  Given  to  Philip, 
237.  Spanish  possessions  in, 
guarantied  by  the  English,  iv.  . 
57.  Explored  by  Russians, 
86.  Acquisitions  of  Great 
Britain  in,  94,  168.  Events  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  in,  157. 
History  of,  after  the  peace  of 
1763,  224.  Prosperity  of,  224. 
Constitution  of  the  Colonies  in, 
224.  Emigration  to,  226.  Mili- 
tary force  in,  228.  Stamp  Act, 
228,  229.  Alliance  of  France 
with,  234.  Independence  of, 
acknowledged,  235.  Gold  and 
silver  of,  259,  276. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  iii.  186. 

Amidei  family,  iii.  24. 

Amiens,  ii.  76,  348. 

Amman,  or  headman,  ii.  122. 

Ammi  and  Sar,  ii.  85. 

Ammianus,  i.  175. 

Amorium,  ii.  208.      See  Michael. 

Amphictyon,  i.  56. 

Amphictyonic  Council,  i.  56,  149. 

Amru,  Mohammedan  general,  ii. 
156,-158. 

Amsterdam,  Council  of,  iv.  266. 

Amur,  the  river,  i.  44,  note,  ii.  80. 

Amusements  in  London,  ii.  351. 

Anacreon,  Odes  of,  i.  123. 

Anafestus,  Paulutius,  iii.  27. 

Anagni,  siege  at,  iii.  20. 

Anah,  ii.  148. 

Anastasius,  the  Abbot,  ii.  56. 
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Anastasius,  Emperor,  ii.  127, 131, 

143,  151. 
Anastasius,  Artemius,  ii.  178. 
Anatomy,  Arabian  notions  of,  ii. 

202.     In  Germany,  358. 
Ancona,  i.  326,  iii.  246. 
x\ndechs,  Counts  of,  ii.  290. 
Andika,  captured,  ii.  136. 
Andocides,  i.  120. 
Andreas  Bogolubskoi,  ii.  291,  292. 
Andrew,    King   of    Hungary,    ii. 

333,  336. 
Andrew,   III.,  King  of  Hungary, 

iii.  136. 
Andronicus,  ii.  317,  iii.  139,  140. 
Angelus,  Isaac,  Emperor,  ii.  317. 
Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  104,  138,  168. 

Kingdoms  of,  united,  206.   At- 
tempt to  restore,  in  England, 

285. 
Anhalt,  House  of,  ii.  307,  iii.  34, 

39,  97,  103,  104. 
Anjou,  Henry  of,  ii.  284,  286. 
Anjou,  Charles  of,  ii.  328,  iii.  17, 

18. 
Anjou,  family,  power  of  the,  iii. 

19. 
Anjou,    Rene    of,    iii.   125,  156, 

159,  160. 
Anjou,  Louis  of,  iii.  41,  135. 
Anna  Perenna,  i.  103. 
Anna,  of  Catzenelnbogen,  iii.  105. 
Anna  of  Constantinople,  ii.  254. 
Anna,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  ii.  255. 
Anna  of  Lusignan,  iii.  168. 
Anna  Maria,  of  Orleans,  iv.  92. 
Anna  Maria,  Infanta,  iv.  98. 
Anna,  Princess  mother  of  Russia, 

Mv.  147,  148. 
Anna,  Russian  Empress,  iv.  109, 

-111,  114,  118,  123,  147,  149. 
Anna,  Princess,  iv.  123. 
Anne,  of  Brittany,  wife  of  Charles 

VIII.,  iii.  161. 
Anne,  mother  of  Louis  XIV.,  iv. 

51,  52. 
Anne,  Queen  of  England,  iv.  92, 

93. 
Ansbrand,  ii.  174. 
Anschar,  monk  of  Corvey,  ii.  252. 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  ii.  293. 
Anthemius,  ii.  104. 


J  Antigone    of    Sophocles,    ii.    27. 

Antigonus,  i.  156,  159,  ii.  39. 

Antigonus    Gonatas,  i.   155,  160. 

Antilles,  iii.  179,  180. 

Antioch,  i.  158,  230,  318.  Church 
of,  ii.  55.  Siege  of,  by  Crusa- 
ders, 296. 

Antiochus,  Soter,  i.  157. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  i.  157,  218. 
Fate  of,  230,  ii.  37. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ii.  37. 

Antipater,  i.  153,  ii.  39. 

Antiphon,  i.  120. 

Antiquitates  Americana?,  i.   109. 

Antisthenes,  i.  120. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  i. 
182,  301,  302.  Adrian  and, 
303,  304.  Ascent  of,  305. 
Commotions  appeased  by,  348. 
Copied  by  Julian,  ii.  67. 

Antoninus,  Pius,  i.  301. 

Antonio,  Prior  at  Crato,  iii.  296, 
297. 

Antonius,  the  orator,  i.  250. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  or  Mark  An- 
thony, i.  267,  279-284,  ii.  32. 

Apafy,  Michael,  iv.  73. 

Apennine  province,  ii.  120. 

Apennines,  i.  27,  194,  223,  325. 

Apion,  Ptolemseus,  i.  265. 

Apollinaris  of  Laodicsea,  ii.  69. 

Apollo,  i.  95,  ii.  18. 

Apone,  Peter  of,  iii.  59. 

Apostolical  Constitutions,  ii.  53. 

Appenzell,  iii.  193,  194,  260,  iv. 
131. 

Appius  injures  Virginia,  i.  198. 

Apple,  propagation  of  the,  i.  218. 

Apraxin,  iv.  162. 

Apsimarus,  put  to  death,  ii.  178. 

Apulia,  i.  196,  225,  ii.  117,  121. 

Aquas  Sextise,  i.  243. 

Aquaviva,  Claudius,  iii.  234. 

Aqueducts,  Roman,  i.  216. 

Aquileia,  i.  326,  ii.  66,  90,  100, 
120. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  iii.  58. 

Aquitaine,  i.  329.  War  in,  ii. 
164.  The  Duke  of,  175.  Bern- 
hard  of,  222.  Inherited  by 
Pepin,  227. 

Arabia,  coat  of  mail  in,  i.  206. 
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The  name,  ii.  147.  Account 
of,  147.  Receives  Moham- 
med's commands,  155.  Cities 
in  a  province  of,  205.  In  1783, 
iv.  303.      See  Arabians. 

Arabia  Felix,  ii.  149.  See  Ye- 
men. 

Arabian  Gulf,  i.  52,  ii.  25,  149. 

Arabian  horses,  ii.  149,  150. 

Arabian  empire,  ii.  147,  156.  In 
the  time  of  Haroun  Al  Ra- 
schid,  200.  Dismemberment 
of  the,  and  establishment  of 
the  Edrisides  and  Aglabites, 
212.     Extent  of  the,  220,  224. 

Arabian  language  and  dictionary, 
ii.  163. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, 
ii.  201,  note. 

Arabians,  or  Arabs,  i.'51,  290. 
On  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
308.  Overcome,  by  the  Ne- 
gush  of  Abyssinia,  ii.  151  ;  by 
Damia,  160.  Conquests,  and 
settlement,  by  the,  in  Spain, 
160,  161  ;  in  Hindostan,  163  ; 
in  France,  175.  Battle  with, 
near  Poitiers,  175.  Conquests 
by,  after  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, 199,  200.  Sciences 
and  literature  among  the,  200, 
201.  Traits  of,  200,  201.  Ob- 
ligations to,  202,  203.  Foun- 
ders of  Gothic  architecture, 204. 
Cause  of  their  success,  205. 
Yussuf  invited  by,  222.  Con- 
quer Sicily,  223.  Molesta- 
tions from,  224.  Defence  of 
Rome  against,  240.  Over- 
turned in  Italy,  265.  Alphon- 
so  and  the,  300.  Checked  in 
Spain,  344.  Books  of,  des- 
troyed, iii.  177.  Notice  of,  iv. 
303.    See  Arabia,  and  Arabian. 

Aragon,  ii.  221,  222,  348,  iii.  18, 
108,  109,  121.  Inquisition  in 
176,  177. 

Aral  lake,  once  a  sea,  i.  54,  note. 

Arbues,  Peter  of,  iii.  176. 

Arcadian  mountains,  i.  72. 

Arcadians,  i.  64,  65,  81,  98. 

Arcadius,  ii.  90,  91,  141. 


Archangel,  iii.  269,  iv.  85,  287. 

Archbishops,  origin  of,  ii.  55. 

Archimedes,  i.  227. 

Archipelago,  islands,  i.  54,  134. 

Architecture,  i.  181,  325,  ii.  204. 

Archons,  i.  82,  83,  86. 

Arcos,  heretics  burnt  at,  iv.  60. 

Arducius,  Bishop,  ii.  282. 

Are  Polyhistor,  ii.  253. 

Areopagus,  court  of,  i.  57,  76, 
82,  84,  88. 

Ares,  i.  341. 

Aretino,  Leonardo  Bruni,  iii.  61. 

Argei,  i.  103,  note. 

Argive  rivals  of  Evander,  i.  103. 

Argonautic  voyage  and  poem,  i. 
57,  123. 

Argos,  i.  55,  72,  77,  81,  87.  In- 
fluence imparted  to,  by  Pelops 
and  Perseus,  57.  Laws  given 
to,  by  Phidon,  92.  Kingdom 
of  Macedonia  founded  by  the 
Heraclkke  of,  93.  Treaty  of, 
with  Xerxes,  131. 

Argyraspidae,  i.  156,  230. 

Argyropulus,  John,  iii.  62. 

Argyrus,  Romanus,  ii.  258. 

Aria,  ii.  45. 

Arianism  and  Arians,  ii.  70,  86, 
143,  iii.  306. 

Aribert  I.,  King,  ii.  172,  173. 

Aribert  II.,  King,  ii.  174. 

Arichis,  Lombard  Duke,  ii.  189. 

Ariovistus,  conquered,  i.  259. 

Aristarchus,  on  Homer,  i.  61. 

Aristides  the  Just,  i.  134. 

Aristides,  a  Greek  orator,  i.  180. 

Aristobulus,  ii.  39. 

Aristocracy,  i.  33,  35. 

Aristodemus,  twin  sons  of,  i.  72. 

Aristodemus  promotes  effemin- 
acy, i.  193. 

Aristogiton,  i.  127,  277. 

Aristophanes  the  librarian,  i.  61. 

Aristophanes,  the  poet,  i.  119. 

Aristotle,  edition  of  Homer  by,  i. 
61.  Notice  of,  and  of  his  writ- 
ings, 123.  Alexander  pupil  of, 
151.  Popularity  of,  among  the 
Arabs,  ii.  202,  203.  Metaphys- 
ics of,  burnt,  358.  Translated 
from  the  Arabic,  358. 
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Arius  and  Athanasius,  ii.  70. 

Ark  of  the  Israelites,  ii.  28. 

Aries,  ii.  224,  239,  247,  248. 

Armada,  Spanish,  i.  132,  iii.  290. 

Armenia,  i.  256,  320,  322,  ii.  65, 
87,  199,  316. 

Armenians,  in  Astrachan,  iv.  86. 

Arminius,  i.  291,  339,  340,  347. 
Fall  of,  342.     Renown  of,  343. 

Armorica,  ii.  98.  Independence 
of,  131.  Britons  move  to,  139. 
Called  Hibernia,  139. 

Arms,  i.  204,  205,  206. 

Army,  Roman,  i.  202,  203,  211. 
Macedonian,  206.  See  Mili- 
tary. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  burnt,  ii.  278. 

Arnolf,  Emperor,  ii.  231,  232, 
233. 

Arpad,  House  of,  ii.  232,  iii.  136. 

Arrian,  i.  177. 

Arrow  manufactories,  ii.  82. 

Artasher,  or  Artaxerxes,  i.  322. 

Artavelde,  James,  iii.  125. 

Artaxerxes,  brother  of  Cyrus,  i. 
117.     Throne  of,  shaken,  143. 

Artaxerxes,  or  Artasher,  i.   322. 

Artillery,  employed  by  Timur,  iii. 
144.  Swiss  protect  the  French, 
170.     Turkish,  iv.  299. 

Artois,  joined  to  France,  ii.  348, 
iii.  347.      Count  of,  142,  143. 

Arts,  i.  110,  180,  ii.  176,  203. 

Aruk  Barbarossa,  iii.  271. 

Arverni,  i.  242,  262. 

Asaph,  ii.  33. 

Ascalon,  i.  317,  ii.  297,  312. 

Ascalum,  i.  246. 

Aschaffenburg,  iii.  223. 

Asia,  emerging  and  first  peopling 
of,  i.  43,  note.  Highest  ridge 
in,  44,  note.  Reference  of  as- 
tronomy, &c,  to  the  northern 
part  of,  44,  note.  Hippocrates' 
description  of,  46.  Sciences 
from  Inner,  48.  On  a  sea  in 
the  North  of,  54,  note.  Persian 
power  in  Western,  128.  Ad- 
vantage from  the  oblique  order, 
in  conquering,  146.  Subdued, 
by  Alexander,  150,  196.    Pen- 


etrated by  Gauls,  155.  Kings 
of,  156,  157.  Usurping  chiefs 
in,  309.  Under  the  Romans,  ii. 
77.  Central,  77,  78.  Two 
empires  in  the  interior  of,  220. 
Compared  with  Europe,  360. 
State  of,  in  1783,  iv.  301.  See 
Inner,  and  Western,  Asia. 

Asia  Minor,  i.  53,  158,  230,  231. 
Romans  murdered  in,  244, 
247.  Defeat  of  Pharnaces  in, 
274.  Assailed  by  Pacorus, 
282.  State  of,  before  the  bar- 
barian invasion  of  Rome,  319. 
Islam  carried  to,  ii.  157.  Arab 
incursions  through,  199.  Gov- 
ernment of,  320.  Subjection 
of,  iii.  140.  Plundered  and 
laid  waste,  144. 

Asnar,  House  of,  ii.  221. 

Asopus,  battle  on  the,  i.  133. 

Aspar,  ii.  95,  142. 

Assemblies  of  the  Franks,  ii.  133. 

Assi,  a  Vandal  chief,  i.  350. 

Assiento,  a  company,  iv.  132. 

Assisi,  Francis  of,  ii.  317. 

Assyria,  i.  46,  69,  322,  ii.  35, 
71. 

Assyrian  monarchy,  ii.  22. 

Astrachan,  iii.  268,  iv.  86. 

Astronomy,  i.  42,  44,  note,  ii.  334. 

Asturia,  liberty  in,  ii.  162. 

Athalaric,  ii.  114. 

Athanaric,  ii.  89. 

Athanasius,  Arius  and,  ii.  70. 

Athelstan,  ii.  251. 

Athenian  constitutions,  i.  117. 

Athenian  kings,  i.  58,  82. 

Athenian  senate,  i.  84,  85,  88. 

Athenians,  i.  58,  79.  Divided 
into  four  classes,  84.  Lac- 
edaemonians and,  90,  128. 
Praise  of,  by  Pericles,  90. 
Bravery  of,  at  Marathon,  130. 
Build  ships  to  oppose  Xerxes, 
131.  Delphic  answer  to  the, 
131.  Confederacy  by,  133. 
Measures  of,  for  attracting 
people,  135.  Invited  to  Sic- 
ily, 139.  Incredulous  respect- 
ing    Philip,     148.       Fight    at 
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Chaeronea,  149.  Reward  mil- 
itary prowess,  188,  note.  Pe- 
titioned for  Solon's  laws,  197. 
Excited  by  Philip,  229.  Beards 
of  the,  341.     -See  Athens. 

Athens,  i.  55,  57.  Courts,  laws, 
and  government  in,  58,  82. 
Laws  for,  by  Solon,  83,  88. 
Inducements  to  settle  at,  84, 
185.  Morals  and  society  in, 
87,  89.  Education  in,  88.  Fall 
of,  89,  90.  Corruption  in,  89. 
Its  private  and  public  buildings, 
90.  Under  Pisistratus,  113,127. 
Under  Hippias,  127.  Ionian 
cities  aided  by,  against  Darius, 
130.  Influence  of  Themistocles 
at,  131.  Supremacy  of,  133. 
Corruption  and  ingratitude  of, 
134.  Walls  of,  rebuilt,  135. 
Under  Pericles,  136.  Jealousy 
and  war  between  Lacedaemon 
and,  136.  Plague  in,  137.  Si- 
cilian war  of,  139,  140,  221. 
Destruction  of  the  sovereignty 
of,  140.  Previous  condition 
of,  142.  Compared  with  Pa- 
ris, 142.  Literature  in,  142. 
Philosophy  there,  142.  Com- 
motions in,  153.  Polybius  on, 
220.  Conquered  by  Sylla, 
250.  State  of,  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Rome  by  barbarians, 
324.  Plundered,  324,  325,  353. 
In  the  Achaean  republic,  325. 
Sovereignty  of,  over  the  Cy- 
clades,  327.  Sovereignty  of 
the   Brienne  family  in,  iii.  51. 

Atlas,  i.  105,  315,  ii.  219,  342. 

AtrepiefF,  Gregory,  iii.  352. 

Atridae,  The,  i.  72. 

Attalus,  King,  i.  239. 

Attalus,  Emperor,  ii.  92. 

Attic  civilization,  dawn  of,  i.  55. 

Attica,  i.  57,  120,  140. 

Atticus,  Herodes,  i.  324. 

Atticus,  Pomponius,  i.  167,  261. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  i.  220, 
ii.  96-101,  136,  141. 

Augsburg,  iii.  223,  227,  241,  305. 
Confederacy  at,  iv.  46. 

Augurs,  the  Roman,  i.  101,  102. 


Augusta,  of  the  Rauraci,  i.  329. 

Augustan  age,  i.  171. 

Augustus  Octavianus  Caesar,  i. 
165,  170,  172,  175,  217,  279- 
284,  289,  290,  339.  Regula- 
tion by,  respecting  fires,  216. 
Panthers  brought  to  view  by, 
219.  Death  of,  291.  Influ- 
ence of,  on  Tiberius,  292,  293. 
Trajan  compared  with,  300. 
Carthage  restored  by,  316. 
Asia  Minor  in  the  reign  of,  319. 
Temple  of,  at  Lyons,  328.  Fur- 
ther allusions  to,  ii.  20,  39,  40. 
Louis  XL  compared  to,  iii.  154. 

Augustus,  Elector,  iii.   229,  305. 

Augustus,  Ernest,  iv.  74,  75. 

Augustus  II.,  Frederick,  iv.    75. 

Augustus  III.,  iv.  181. 

Aulic  Council,  iii.  340,  iv.  24. 

Aurelian,  or  Aurelianus,  i.  309, 
310,  330,  354,  355. 

Aurelius,  i.  182.     See  Antoninus. 

Aurelius  Victor,  i.  179. 

x^urengzebe,  iv.  124. 

Austrasia,  ii.  118,  128,  132,  165. 

Austria,  i.  330,  ii.  94,  98.  Mar- 
gravate  in,  238.  A  dukedom, 
282.  House  of,  293.  In  the 
time  of  the  highest  Papal  as- 
cendency, 306.  Independent 
of  Bavaria,  307.  No  duke  of, 
iii.  12.  Battle  on  the  Marchfeld, 
13.  Confiscated,  13.  Given  to 
Meinhard  of  Tyrol,  14.  Sur- 
vey of  events  in,  94,  181.  At 
war,  156,  181.  Alliance  with, 
157.  Accessions  to,  160.  House 
of,  185.  Attempts  of,  to  con- 
quer Solothurn,  192.  Nations 
subject  to  the  House  of,  277. 
Aids  the  Dutch,  iv.  37.  Friburg 
restored  to,  49.  On  succession 
in  the  House  of,  100.  Power 
of,  in  Italy,  101, 106.  Opposed 
to  Frederick's  conduct  in  seizing 
Silesia,  139.  Plan  for  destroy- 
ing the  House  of,  140.  Invad- 
ed by  Bavaria  and  France,  141. 
Flourished  under  Maria  The- 
resa, 146.  Alliance  of  France 
with,  155.     During  the  Seven 
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Years'  War,  158,  160.  Treat- 
ment of  Poland  by,  189,  191. 
Conduct  of,  in  relation  to  the 
Bavarian  succession,  217. 
State  of,  in  1783,  283.  Under 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph, 
285. 

Austrian  Emperors,  iii.  39. 

Authar,  ii.  120,  121,  168,  169. 

Auto-da-fe,  iv.  59. 

Autun,  i.  328.    Henry  of,  iii.  221. 

Avares,  or  Avari,  ii.  85,  120, 
169,  191.  Under  Attila,  96. 
The  Khan  of  the,  144. 

Aveiro,  Duke  of,  iv.  170-172. 

Aventicum,  or  Avenche,  i.  329. 

Aventine  hill,  i.  98,  241. 

Averroes,  ii.  202,  342. 

Avicenna,  ii.  358. 

Avignon,  iii.  21,  34,  43,  118, 120. 

Avires,  see  Avares. 

Avitus,  Emperor,  ii.  103. 

Ayesha,  Mohammed's  widow,  ii. 
156,  157,  158. 

Azores,  i.  108,  iii.  113. 

Azzo  d'Este,  Marquis,  ii.  273. 

B. 

Babel,  King  of,  flourishes,  i.  69. 

Bab  el  Mandeb,  straits  of,  ii.  150. 

Babensberg,  ii.  306,  325. 

Baber,  Sultan,  iii.  149. 

Babylon,  i.  30,  69.  Subjected 
to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  128. 
Death  of  Alexander  at,  151. 
Conquest  of  Israel  by,  ii.  34. 
Jews  carried  to,  35.  Knowl- 
edge of  Y-king  at,  46. 

Babylonia,  i.  322,  ii.  35. 

Babylonian  empire,  ii.  47. 

Babylonians,  i.  29,  41,  note. 

Bacchanalian  orgies,  i.  101. 

Bacon,  Francis,  iii.  291. 

Bactria,  i.  157,  ii.  80. 

Baden,  ii.  325,  iii.  14,  iv.  49. 

Bseraetala,  ii.  79. 

Bagdad,  ii.  199,  201,  204.  Con- 
quered, 216,  219.  Power  of 
the  Seljuke  Turks  in,  220. 
Ambassadors  from  Vladimir  the 
Great  to,  254.  Sovereignty 
in,   294.      Fall  of  the  khalifat 

iv.  29 


of,  333.  Captured  and  plun- 
dered, 334. 

Baggage,  on  Roman,  i.  208. 

Bahr  el  Marje,  ii.  204,  note. 

Bahram,  persecutions  by,  ii.  141. 

Bahrite  Mamelukes,  ii.  336. 

Bailly,  i.  44,  note,  351. 

Bai'ram,  ii.  223. 

Bajazet,  see  Bajessid. 

Bajessid,  Vizier,  iii.  145. 

Bajessid  I.,  iii.  142,  144,  145. 

Bajessid  II.,  kingdom  of,  iii.  198. 

Bajessid,  son  of  Solyman,  iii.  271. 

Bajoari,  see  Bavarians. 

Balance  of  power,  ii.  106,  107, 
iii.  171,  265,  337. 

Balbus,  Caesar  writes  to,  i.  269. 

Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem,  ii. 
295,  297. 

Baldwin  V.,  poisoned,  ii.  312. 

Baldwin,  Emperor,  ii.  319,  320. 

Baleares,  or  Balearic  isles,  i.  107, 
327,  ii.  192,  199,  296,  345, 
iii.  172. 

Baliol,  John,  iii.  131. 

Balkh,  kingdom  of,  iii.  143. 

Balkis,  Q,ueen  of  Sheba,  ii.  151. 

Balta,  burnt,  iv.  198. 

Baltes,  ii.  86,  87,  90. 

Baltic  sea,  exceeded  its  modern 
limits,  i.  108,  note.  Hercynian 
forest  there,  334.  Navigation 
of  the,  iv.  26,  85. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  iv.  34,  225. 

Bamberg,  ii.  279,  290. 

Bangor,  ii.  168,  354. 

Bar,  confederation  at,  iv.  186, 
187. 

Barbar,  on  the  word,  ii.  147. 

Barbarians,  i.  242.  Defeated,243. 
Plan  for  uniting, 244.  Irruptions 
by,  309.  Gaul  and  Pannonia 
delivered  from,  310.  State  of 
the  Roman  empire  before  the 
invasion  of  the,  315.  On  the 
countries  of  the,  331.  Invited 
into  the  Roman  empire,  357. 
Checked  by  the  Church,  ii.  54. 
Employment  of,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 75.  Pass  the  Rhine,  76. 
Incursions  by,  in  the  time  of 
Valens,  85.  Yield  to  Visi- 
U.  H. 
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goths,  93.  Settlement  of  the, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, 111.  See  Allemanni,  Ger- 
mans, Goths,  Teutones,  and 
Vandals. 

Barbaro,  Francesco,  iii.  61. 

Barbarossa,  ii,  276.  See  Freder- 
ick. 

Barbarossa,  Aruk,  iii.  271. 

Barbarossa,  Shereddin,  iii.  271- 
273. 

Barbutio,  imperial  General,  ii.  67. 

Barcelona,  i.  327,  ii.  222,  225, 
iv.  59. 

Bar-Chocheba,  i.  301. 

Barcino,  i.  327. 

Bardanes,  Leo,  ii.  208. 

Bardanes,  Philippicus,  ii.  178. 

Bardas,  the  Caesar,  ii.  256. 

Bards,  iii.  130. 

Bari,  rise  of,  ii.  121. 

Barley,  growing  wild,  i.  43. 

Baroncegli,  Francesco,  iii.  44. 

Barons  in  England,  ii.  287. 

Bartolus,  iii.  99. 

Barzizio,  iii.  61. 

Basbelica,  Sampiero  of,  iii.  248. 

Basel,  see  Basil. 

Bashkiria,  grain  wild  in,  i.  43. 

Basil,  or  Basle,  i.  329,  ii.  68,  98. 
Council  of,  iii.  50]  155,  221, 
222.  Defeat  at,  92.  Facts  re- 
specting, 193.  University  at, 
222.  Reformation  at,  260. 
Commotions  in,  iv.  131. 

Basilius,  Greek  Emperor,  ii.  256. 

Basilius  II.,  ii.  257. 

Basilovitch,  see  Ivan. 

Bassora,  ii.  148,  201,  205,  335. 

Bastions,  Roman,  i.  207. 

Bathori,  Sigismund,  iii.  309. 

Battles,  Roman  mode  of,  i.  204, 
208,  209,  210.  German,  341, 
342.     Gothic,  354. 

Batu,  enterprises  of,  ii.  332,  333. 

Bavaria,  i,  330,  note,  ii.  167,  191. 
Seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Louis  in 
Germany,  226.  Henry  Duke 
of,  238.  Guelph  Duke  of,  270. 
Duke  of,  dies,  279.  Separation 
of  Austria  from,  282.  Rise  of 
the  House  of  Wittelsbach  in, 


305.  Separation  of,  306.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  iii.  344.  Contest 
for  the  succession  of,  iv.  215. 
State  of,  in  1783,  290.  See 
Bavarians. 

Bavarians,  or  Bajoari,  i.  335,  336. 
League,  between  Lombards 
and,  ii.  120  ;  with  Franks,  132. 
Attempt  Luitbert's  restoration, 
174.     Aid  Gripho,  186. 

Beadle,  the  Lombard,  ii.  122. 

Beards,  worn  long,  i.  341. 

Beasts,  contests  with,  i.  219. 

Beatrice  of  Bourbon,  ii.  349. 

Beatrice  of  Tende,  iii.  81. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  ii.  286. 

Beder,  victory  at,  ii.  154. 

Bedmar,  iii.  315,  317. 

Bedouins,  ii.  148. 

Beg,  Togrul,  ii.  219. 

Bela  III.,  ii.  330. 

Bela   IV.,  333. 

Belad-al-jerid,  ii.  343. 

Belgians,  i.  262,  ii.  138. 

Belgic  Gaul,  i.  328,  329. 

Belgrade,  iii.  137,  148,  iv.  115, 
116. 

Belisarius,    ii.  115-117,  143. 

Bell,  the  Martinella,  iii.  25.  Of 
Moscow,  270. 

Bellerophon,  an  astronomer,  i.  48. 

Bellinzona,  or  Bilitio,  ii.  121. 

Bellisle,  iv.  140,  142,  143. 

Bender,  besieged,  iv.  201. 

Benedict  IX.,  Pope,  iii.  21. 

Benedict  XII.,  Pope,  iii.  43. 

Benedict  XIII.,  iii.  48,  iv.  126. 

Benedict  XIV.,  Pope,  iv.  169. 

Benefices,  iii.  241,  292,  338. 

Benessa,  Peter,  iii.  76. 

Benevento,  Adelberga,  of,  i.  179. 
Dukes  over,  ii.  119.  In  Cam- 
pania, 121.  Arichis  at,  189. 
Commotions  in,  235.  Subdu- 
ed, 265. 

Benjamin,  a  Jew,  ii.  294. 

Berald,  ii.  248. 

Berbers,  ii.  160,  161. 

Berchtholdsgaden,  iv.  294. 

Berchtold  of  Zgeringen,  ii.  269, 
270,  iii.  86. 
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Berengar,  I.,  ii.  231,  234,  iii. 
58. 

Berengar,  II.,  ii.  240-243. 

Berengar,  Raymond,  ii.  222. 

Berengar,  Rector  of  Tours,  iii. 
221. 

Bergamo,  ii.  100,  104. 

Bergeron,  ii.  79. 

Berkley,  Rock  in,  i.  109,  note, 

Berlin,  ii.  308,  iii.  97,  98. 

Bermudo  II.,  ii.  137. 

Bern,  iii.  86,  90,  92,  158,  196, 
303,  304.  Friburg  and,  192. 
In  the  age  of  Charles  V., 
254,  259.  Reformation  at,  260. 
Maxims  of  the  government  of, 
iv.  71.  Complaints  to,  from 
Toggenburg,  71.  Dissatisfac- 
tion in,  131. 

Bernard,  Count  of  Barcelona,  ii. 
222,  225. 

Bernard,  of  the  Goths,  ii.  229. 

Bernard,  Mount,  ii.  188. 

Bernard,  St.,  ii.  293,  297. 

Bernard,  son  of  Albert,  ii.  308. 

Bernard,  uncle  of  Charlemagne, 
ii.  188. 

Bernstorf,  Count,  iv.  296. 

Berytus,  i.  317,  318. 

Bessarabia,  i.  55,  note,  iv.  201. 

Bestucheff,  iv.  147,  150,  162, 
179. 

Bethlehem,  ii.  40,  322. 

Bianca,  iii.  301. 

Bias,  a  chief  of  Ionia,  i.  84,  107. 

Bible,  ii.  57.  Translations  of 
the,  69,  iii.  227.  Not  to  be 
read,  iv.  60.  See  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Bidpai",  translated,  ii.  292. 

Biel,  iii.  195. 

Bilitio,  or  Bellinzona,  ii.  121. 

Billungen,  Herman  of,  ii.  238. 
Magnus  of,  269,  273.  Allodial 
possessions  of,  308. 

Biren,  iv.  Ill,  115,  123,  147, 
179. 

Birkenfeld,  iv.  46. 

Bishops,  ii.  52,  53.  Association 
of,  55.  Jealousy  between  Ro- 
man   and    Constantinopolitan, 


55.  Of  the  Allemanni,  130. 
Use  made  by,  of  assemblies  of 
the  Franks,  133.  Protectors  of 
emancipated  slaves,  135.  Un- 
der Charlemagne,  196.  In  the 
army,  196.  Near  the  Slavo- 
nians, 237.  Claims  urged  by 
Portuguese,  347. 

Bithynia,  i.  231,  251,  255. 

Black  mountains,  ii.  22. 

Black  Sea,  i.  50.  Remains  of  an 
extensive  sea,  54,  note.  An- 
cient commerce  on  the,  95. 
Navigation  of  the,  320.  Goths 
on  the,  350,  352,  353. 

Blemmyes,  i.  315. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  iv.  55. 

Blet,  murdered,  ii.  98. 

Boccaccio,   Giovanni,  iii.  26,  60. 

Boemond,  of  Antioch,  ii.  296. 

Boeotarchs,  i.  145. 

Bceotia,  and  Boeotians,  i.  49,  51, 
55,  145,  147,  149,  250. 

Boethius,  ii.  114. 

Boghdo,  i.  27,  ii.  78. 

Bogolubskoi,  ii.  291,  292. 

Bogoroditzkoy,  iv.  88. 

Bohemia,  Bajoari  in,  i.  336.  Trib- 
utes from,  to  the  German  em- 
perors, ii.  275.  Traffic  of,  at 
Leipzig,  310.  Wenceslaf,  King 
of,  325.  Boundaries  of,  325. 
The  Tchechi  in,  326.  Przemysl 
in,  326,  327.  Government  of, 
326.  Disorders  in, iii.  16.  Comes 
to  the  counts  of  Luxemburg,  17. 
Detailed  survey  of,  96.  Ex- 
tinction of  the  royal  family  of, 
134.  Kings  of,  231.  Under 
Frederick  of  Simmern,  323. 
Swiss  irruption  into,  336.  In- 
vasion of,  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  iv.  219. 

Bohemian  forest,  i.  334,  335,  it 
132,  192. 

Boii,  i.  335,  ii.  326. 

Boileau,  Despreaux,  iv.  18. 

Boioric,  i.  242. 

Bolingbroke,  iii.  127,  iv.  153. 

Bologna,  i.  192,  280,  ii.  120,  359. 
Professors  of,  extend  the  Ro- 
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man  law,  172.  The  university 
of,  and  its  maxims,  283,  358. 
Seized  by  the  Pope,  iii.  245. 

Bona  Dea,  i.  102. 

Boniface,  Count,  ii,  94,  102. 

Boniface,  the  apostle,  ii.  167. 

Boniface  of  Spoleto,  ii.  234. 

Boniface  III.,  ii.  123. 

Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  iii.  19, 
20. 

Bonstetten,  Charles  Victor  von,  i. 
xv.     Letter  to,  cited,  xxiv. 

Bonzes,  the  Samanaean,  ii.  45. 

Booty,  Roman  military,  i.  211. 

Borgia,  Caesar,  iii.  163. 

Boris  Gudenov,  iii.  352. 

Bornhovede,  defeat  of,  ii.  353. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  iv.  157,  159. 

Bosnia,  iii.  75,  143. 

Boson,  King,  ii.  229,  231,  235, 
239,  248. 

Bosphorus,  on  the  opening  of  the, 
i.  54,  55,  note.  Philip's  con- 
quests to  the,  149.  Cimmerian, 
opposed  to  Rome,  256.  Arab 
incursions  to  the,  ii.  199. 

Boston,  iv.  229.  Tea  destroyed 
at,  230.  Port  bill,  231.  Siege 
of,  raised,  234. 

Botionates,  Nicephorus,  ii.  260. 

Botta,  Adorno,  iv.  148,  151. 

Boulogne,  Stephen  of,  ii.  286. 

Bourbon,  ii.  349,  iii.  287,  iv.  62. 

Boys,  Lacedaemonian,  i.  77,  78. 

Brabant,  rights  in,  ii.  352. 

Brabanzons,  ii.  287. 

Braddock,  Edward,  iv.  154,  157. 

Braganza,  iii.  296,  297,  348. 

Brahma,  and  Brahmans,  ii.  46, 
163,  164,  224. 

Bramante,  iii.  241. 

Bramrillah,  Cayem,  ii.  219. 

Brandenburg,  ii.  191.  Silk  from, 
204.  Margravate  at,  238.  Sit- 
uation of,  308.  Electorate  of, 
sold,  iii.  38.  Notice  of,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  97—99.  Un- 
der the  sons  of  Louis,  106.  Al- 
bert of,  210,  267.  Joachim  of, 
211.  Feebleness  of  the  House 
of,  305.  Elector  of,  321.  Ex- 
tortions from,  328.     Frederick 


William  of,  iv.  23,  24.    Maxim 

respecting  the  House  of,  138. 

Branding,  for  cowardice,  i.  213. 

Brazil,  iii.  186,  317,  iv.  276. 

Bread-corn,  i.  43.      See  Corn. 

Brehones,  ii.  288. 

Bremen,  and  Bremeners,  ii.  291, 
314,  iii.  11,  341,  342,  iv.  295. 

Brescia,  ii.  100.  Arnold  of,  burnt, 
278.     Defended,  iii.  61. 

Breslau,  ii.  354. 

Brienne,  House  of,  iii.  51. 

Brindisi,  ii.  189,  335. 

Britain,  tin  in,  i.  51.  Propagation 
of  fruits  in,  218.  Belgians  in, 
262.  Caesar  in,  264.  Druids 
in,  264.  Revolts  of,  296,  356. 
Wall  between  Caledonia  and, 
304.  Usurping  chiefs  in,  309. 
Under  Rome,  327.  Pasture 
land,  328.  Reduced  to  obedi- 
ence, 357.  Under  Constan- 
tine  II.,  ii.  65.  Falls  to  Maxi- 
mus,  90.  Secured  by  Hengist, 
104.  Account  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in,  138.      See  England. 

British  colonies,  on  trade  with  the^ 
iv.  33.      See  America. 

Britons,  Belgic,  i.  362,  ii.  138.  In 
Wales  and  Armorica,  139,  140. 

Bruce,  Robert,  iii.  131. 

Bruges,  iii.  11,  161. 

Brun,  Rudolph,  iii.  88,  89. 

Brunehild,  Q,ueen,  ii.  135. 

Brunetti,  the  astronomer,  iii.  18. 

Brunetti,  a  place,  iv.  69. 

Bruni,  Leonardo,  iii.  61. 

Bruno,  ii.  238,  250. 

Brunswick,  i.  351,  ii.  132,  274. 
Ancestor  of  the  House  of,  273. 
In  the  Hanseatic  Union,  iii.  11. 
Enfeebled,  325.  House  of,  in 
England,  iv.  92.  State  of,  in 
1783,  291. 

Brunswick  Luneburg,  iv.  74. 

Bruttian  shepherds,  i.  195. 

Brutus,  Decimus,  i.  279. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  i.  113, 
172,  188.     Fall  of,  189. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  i.  277,  278,  281s 
282,  ii.  12,  20,  105. 

Bubenberg,  iii.  156,  158. 
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Bucharia,  ii.  199. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  iii.  322. 

Buddha,  ii.  45. 

Buffon,  i.  44,  and  44,  note,  106, 
ii.  48.     On  horses,  149,  note. 

Buiyah,  ii.  216. 

Buiyides,  ii.  216,  219,  257. 

Bulgaria,  i.  330. 

Bulgarians,  ii.  119,  173,  208,  258, 
292. 

Bulls,  promulgation  of,  iv.  64. 

Buonaventuri,  Pedro,  iii.  301. 

Buoneompagni,  iii.  300. 

Buondelmonti,  The,  iii.  24. 

Burcard  of  Ottigen,  ii.  270. 

Burgomaster,  office  of,  iii.  88. 

Burgos,  ii.  221,  222. 

Burgoyne,  General,  iv.  166. 

Burgundian  war,  i.  26,  iii.  157. 

Burgundians,  i.  355,  ii.  76,  89. 
On  the  upper  Rhine,  93.  Sub- 
due Milan,  116.  Compact  of 
the,  with  the  Natives,  124. 
Christianity  taught  to,  125. 

Burgundy,  i.  262,  ii.  98,  116, 
124.  Governed  by  the  Clovis 
family,  127,  132.  Arabs  in, 
175.  Under  Lothaire  II.,  228. 
On  the  connexion  of,  with 
France,  230,  231.  Two  kings 
in,  231.  Richard  of,  235.  Hen- 
ry, of,  245.  On  the  kingdom 
of,  and  the  House  of  Savoy, 
247.  Aries  united  to,  247. 
Government  of,  iii.  86.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  124.  John, 
of,  142,  143. 

Byrsa,  in  Carthage,  i.  106. 

Byzantium,  i.  95,  149,  320,  324. 
Removal  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence to,  from  Rome,  ii.  63. 
Called  Constantinople,  63.  Bag- 
dad and,  201.  Palace  of,  204. 
See  Constantinople. 

C. 

Caaba,  stone  of,  ii.  152,  153. 
Cabadonga,  Lady  of,  ii.  162. 
Caboga,  Marino,  iv.  68. 
Cabot,  John,  iii.  180. 
Cabral,  discoveries  by,  iii.  113. 
Cadis,  The,  ii.  337. 
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Cadiz,  i.  327,  ii.  344. 

Cadmus,  i.  55,  56. 

Caepio,  i.  242,  246. 

Caesar,  Caius,  ii.  43. 

Caesar,  Claudius,  ii.  20. 

Caesar,  Julius,  i.  xv,  xvi,  146, 
177,  213,  254,  257-278.  Com- 
mentaries of,  167.  Conde  on, 
181.  On  ancient  Germany, 
332.  Preponderance  of  the 
power  after,  356.  Favors  Aris<- 
tobulus,  and   Antipater  ii.   39. 

Caesar,  Lucius,  i.  281. 

Caesar,  see  Augustus,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Gallus,  and  Tiberius. 

Caesar,  Augusta,  a  city,  i.  327. 

Caesar  Bardas,  ii.  256. 

Caesar  Borgia,  iii.  163. 

Caesarea,  i.  317,  320. 

Caesars,  i.  174,  176,  203,  287, 
293,  ii.  19,  40,  283.  Robes 
preserved  in  the  time  of  the,  i. 
217. 

Caianian  monarchs,  i.  322. 

Cairo,  formerly  Fosthath,  ii.  158. 
Sultans  of,  294,  311,  335,  iii. 
199.     Battle  near,  200. 

Calabria,  i.  196.  Opposes  Rome, 
247.  Traversed  by  Alaric,  ii. 
92.  Settlers  in  Naples  from, 
117.     Soothsayer  in,  313. 

Calagurri,  capture  of,  i.  254. 

Calais,  iii.  279. 

Calcutta,  ii.  16,  iii.  185.  See  East 
Indies. 

Caledonia,  i.  301,  304.  The  Sco- 
ti  pass  into,  ii.  93.  Albiones  in, 
140.     Scots  in,  168,  289. 

Caligula,  Caius  Caesar,  i.  176, 
293,  294,  309,  315.  Pope  Al- 
exander compared  to,  iii.  163. 

Callistus  II.,  Pope,  ii.  272. 

Calmar,  league  of,  iii.  133. 

Calmucks,  Ajukian,  iv.  302. 

Calvin,  John,  iii.  225. 

Calvinists,  iii.  233,  305.  Con- 
test between  Lutherans  and, 
325.  The  Reformed  party, 
338.  Reception  of,  by  Fred- 
erick, iv.  76. 

Cambyses,  reign  of,  i.  129. 

Camels,  ii.  148. 
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Campania,  i.  193,  246,  326,   ii. 

92,  103,  105,  120. 
Campotejar,  Marquis,  iii.  173. 
Canaan,  or  Palestine,  i.  45,  note, 

105,  ii.  22,  23,  29,  31. 
Canada,  contest  as  to  the  bound- 
aries of,  iv.  152,  153.     Gained 

by  the  English,  168,  282. 
Canal  at  Suez,  ii.  157. 
Canary  islands,  i.  107. 
Cancellieri,  Geri,  iii.  26. 
Candia,  ii.  199,  iv.  28,  67,  68. 
Cane,  Diego,  iii.  114. 
Cane,  Fantino,  iii.  81. 
Cannse,  battle  of,  i.  226,  231. 
Canossa,  ii.  270. 
Canute  ii.  251,  252,  253,  353. 
Cape  de  Verd,  i.  107. 
Capet,  see  Hugh. 
Capitoline  hill,  i.  98. 
Capitularies,  ii.  133. 
Cappadocia,  i.  251,  320. 
Captives,  see  Prisoners. 
Capua,  i.  193,  251,  326.     Flight 

to,  from  Rome,  269.    Burnt,  ii. 

103.     Restoration  of,  121. 
Capudan  Pasha,  i.  134. 
Caracalla,  Bassianus,  i.  306,  349. 
CarafFa,  iii.  299. 
Carausius,  revolt  under,  i.  356. 
Carbo,  Cneus,   i.   242,  249,  252. 
Carcassonne,  ii.  161,  349. 
Cards,  invented,  iii.  111. 
Carians,  expelled,  i.  58,  94. 
Carinthia,  i.    330,    note,    ii.    174, 

269,  307.     Confiscated,  iii.  13. 

Henry  of,  33. 
Carinus,  i.  310. 
Carlingia,  ii.  227. 
Carloman,  ii.  186,  187,  231. 
Carlos,     King     of    Naples,     and 

Spain,    iv.    97,   99,   104,   156, 

257.     See    Charles,    III.,    of 

Spain. 
Carlovingian  House,  ii.  165,  note, 

186, 229,  244. 
Carlowitz,  iv.  73,  88. 
Carni,  i.  330. 

Carniola,  i.  330,  note,  iii.  13. 
Carpathian    mountains,    i.     221, 

330,  334. 
Carpi,  i.  330,  iii.  246. 


Carpocrates,  ii.  49. 

Carranza,  Archbishop,  iii.  279. 

Carrara,  Francesco,  iii.  63. 

Carthage,  in  Africa,  early  notices 
of,  i.  105-109,  237.  Syracuse 
freed  from,  138.  Polybius  on, 
164,  220.  Treaty  of  commerce 
with,  189.  Length  of  the  wars 
with,  209.  Terrified  by  Reg- 
ulus,  218.  Power  of,  in  Sicily, 
221,  223.  First  Punic  war 
with,  221-228.  Conquered, 
228.  Independence  granted 
to,  229.  Factions  in,  233. 
Cato's  enmity  to,  234.  Oppo- 
sition to  destroying,  234.  Des- 
truction of,  235.  Restored, 
316.  Notice  of,  316.  Reduc- 
tion of,  ii.  95.  Captives  car- 
ried to,  103.  Conquest  of,  160. 
New  dominion  there  213.  Tu- 
nis decorated  from,  343.  See 
Carthaginians,  and  Hannibal. 

Carthaginians,  i.  106-109.  Trade 
left  to,  219.  Ships  of  the,  223, 
235.  Reject  Massinissa's  in- 
terference, 233.  Ordered  to 
leave  the  city,  235.  Activity 
and  preparation  of,  for  defence, 
235.  On  the  character  of,  ii. 
140.     See  Carthage. 

Carus,  i.  175,  310. 

Casan,  i.  342,  iii.  268. 

Cashmire,  i.  43,  44,  note. 

Casimir  III.,  iii.  135,  iv.  189. 

Casimir  IV.,  iii.  136,  iv.  192. 

Casius,  Mount,  ii.  23. 

Caspar,  of  the  Leyen,  iv.  22. 

Caspian  Sea,  i.  54,  note,  ii.  45, 
199,  254.  Migration  to  the, 
85.  Huns  on  the,  85.  Banks 
of  the,  subdued  by  Gengis 
Khan,  332. 

Cassander,  i.  153-155. 

Cassino,  Monte,  ii.  122,  187. 

Cassiodorus,  ii.  114. 

Cassius,  see  Dion. 

Cassius,  Caius,  i.  277,  281,  ii.  12. 

Cassius,  Lucius,  defeated,  L  242. 

Castellio,  Sebastian,  ii.  70. 

Castile,  extension  of  the  sea  to 
the  mountains  of,  i.  108,  note 
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Kingdom  of,  ii.  221,  344,  348, 
iii,  108,  109.  Knights  Temp- 
lars in,  121.  Gibraltar  ad- 
ded to,  iii.  173. 

Catabathmos,  trade  from,  i.  316. 

Catalonia,  ii.  136,  192,  221. 
United  to  Aragon,  344. 

Catay,  founded,  ii.  214. 

Catechism,  Heidelberg,  iii.  323. 

Catharine  of  Foix,  iii.  184. 

Catharine,  French  Princess,  iii. 
203. 

Catharine  de'  Medici,  Queen  of 
France,  iii.  250,  286. 

Catharine  of  Poland,  iii.  310. 

Catharine  I.,  of  Russia,  iv.  90- 
92,  112,  113. 

Catharine  II.,  or  Catharina  Alex- 
ievna,  of  Russia,  iv.  150,  167, 
179-182. 

Catharine,  of  Austria,  Victor 
Amadeus  a  descendant  of,  iv. 
51. 

Catharine  Cornaro,  iii.  167,  168. 

Catiline,  i.  198,  257. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  i.  98,  165.  No- 
tice of,  233-235. 

Cato,  Marcus,  i.  172.  Begins  to 
hate  tyrants,  254.  Name  of, 
258.  Characteristics  of,  261. 
To  conquer  Cyprus,  265.  Jus- 
tifies Milo,  266.  On  the  con- 
sulate for  Caesar,  267.  Flees 
to  Capua,  269  ;  from  Pharsalus 
to  Africa,  273.  At  Thapsus, 
274.  Death  of,  275.  Princi- 
ples of,  imbibed  by  Brutus, 
277.  Fall  of  the  son  of,  282. 
Lucullus  educated  by,  282. 
Mentioned,  ii.  12. 

Catti,  i.  341. 

Cattle,  breeding  of,  iv.  34. 

Catullus  the  poet,  i.  167,  168. 

Catulus,  i.  243,  252. 

Catulus  the  younger,  i.  252. 

Catzen-ellenbogen,  i.  341,  iii.  105. 

Caucasus,  i.  50,  230,  256,  299, 
ii.  103,  337. 

Caudium,  surrender  at,  i.  193. 

Cause  and  effect,  ii.  19. 

Cavalry,  Roman,  i.  203,  205. 
Macedonian,  206.    Of  the  Ptol- 


emies, 206.  German,  340.  Of 
the  Hiongnu,  ii.  82.  Of  the 
Franks,  194.  Under  Henry  II., 
288.  In  the  first  Silesian  War, 
iv.  139. 

Cayem  Bramrillah,  ii.  219. 

Cayster,  the  river,  i.  94. 

Cecropian  citadel,  i.  55,  82. 

Cecrops,  the  deeds  of,  i.  55. 

Celestin  III.,  Pope,  ii.  314. 

Celibacy,  clerical,  ii.  268.  Op- 
position to,  in  Germany,  269. 
Of  Janizaries,  141.  In  rela- 
tion to  knights,  iii.  186,  297. 

Celsus,  on  medicine,  i.  180. 

Celtao,  i.  334. 

Ceneus,  Tiresias  and,  i.  49. 

Censorship  of  the  church,  ii.  53. 

Central  Asia,  ii.  77,  78. 

Central  fire,  i.  44,  note. 

Centuries,  military,  i.  204. 

Ceraunus,  see  Ptolemy. 

Cerchi,  House  of,  iii.  26. 

Cerdagne,  defection  of,  ii.  164. 

Ceuta,  ii.  219,  343.  Conquered, 
iii.  113,  187. 

Ceuts,  the  seven,  iii.  196. 

Cevennes,  i.  323,  ii.  278. 

Ceylon,  Samanseans  at,  ii.  45. 

Chabiones,  i.  356. 

Chadija,  ii.  152,  153. 

Chseronea,  battle  of,  i.  121,  149. 

Chalcedon,  i.  353,  ii.  142. 

Chalcis,  burnt,  i.  237. 

Chalcocondylas,  i.  135. 

Chaldaean  character  of  Hebrew 
literature,  ii.  35. 

Chaldaeans,  ii.  47. 

Chalid,  ii.  155-157. 

ChaliPs  dictionary,  ii.  163. 

Chalons,  i.  220,  ii.  98,  133. 
Lords  of,  249,  iv.  74. 

Champ  de  Mai,  ii.  166,  169,  245. 

Champagne,  Counts  of,  ii.  313, 
340,  348,  iii.  109. 

Chancellor,  Richard,  iii.  269. 

Chaos,  i.  65.     Gnostic,  ii.  47. 

Charlemagne,  or  Charles  I.,  (the 
Great,)  King  of  France,  i. 
xxxvi.  265.  Successor  of  Pe- 
pin, ii.  165.  Notices  of,  183, 
185,  187-198,  201,  202,  205- 
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211,222,224,227.  Successors 
of,  224,  227.  Last  prince  on 
the  throne  of,  230.  German 
monarchs  related  to,  233.  Be- 
ginning of  civilization  under, 
237.  Residence  of,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  238.  House  of,  sinks 
into  obscurity,  245.  Diffusion 
of  Christianity  by,  252.  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  compared  to, 
313.  Transitory  dominion  of, 
360.     Sword  of,  iii.  209. 

Charles,  son  of  Charlemagne,  ii. 
224,  225. 

Charles  (II.  Fr.)  the  Bald,  ii.  227. 

Charles  (III.  Fr.)  the  Simple,  ii. 
230,  232,  235,237,244. 

Charles  (IV.  Fr.)  the  Fair,  iii. 
121. 

Charles  (V.  Fr.)  the  Wise,  iii.  41, 
116,  122,  123,181,  189. 

Charles  (VI.  Fr.)  the  Beloved,  iii. 
123. 

Charles  (VII.  Fr.)  the  Victorious, 
iii.  123,  125,  126,  153,  154, 
188 

Charles  (VIII.  Fr.)  the  Affable, 
iii.  161,  162,  170,  172,  173, 
190,  191,  249. 

Charles  (IX.  Fr.)  iii.  278,  286, 
287.  Massacres  the  Hugue- 
nots, 288. 

Charles  the  Fat,  (Emperor  of 
Germany,)  ii.  230,  248. 

Charles  (IV.  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny) iii.  34,  60,  82,  97,  103, 
208,  344. 

Charles  (V.  Germ.)  i.  xxxvii.,  iii. 
177,  181,  184,  185,  211,  217, 
218,  227,  229,  230,  236,  237, 
263-266,  272,  273,  296-298. 

Charles  (VI.  Germ.)  iv.  52,  53, 
56,  73,  98-104,  108,  109, 137, 
139. 

Charles  (VII.  Germ.)  iv.  140-144. 

Charles  (I.  Spain)  see  Charles  V., 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

Charles  (II.  Sp.)  iv.   50-52,  59. 

Charles  (III.  Sp.)  see  Charles  VI., 
of  Germany,  and  Carlos. 

Charles  (I.  England)  iii.  349. 

Charles  (II.  Eng.)  iv.  31,  36,  43. 


Charles  of  Anjou,  iii.  160. 
Charles   of  Anjou,  (I.  of  Naples 

and  Sicily,)  ii.  328,  342. 
Charles  (III.    Naples    and    Sic.) 

Duke  of  Durazzo,  iii.  41. 
Charles  (VI.   Nap.  and   Sic.)  iv. 

61. 
Charles  (III.  of  Savoy)  iii.  254. 
Charles,  son  of  Wolfgang,  ances- 
tor of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 

iv.  46,  47. 
Charles  Gustavus,  X.  of  Sweden, 

iv.  24,  46.     The  North  subse- 
quently to  the  time  of,  26. 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  iv.   27, 

38.     Disorders  in  the  reign  of, 

iv.  78. 
Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  iv.  46, 

50,  54,  76,  83,  209. 
Charles  XIII.,   Duke   of  Suder- 

mania,    King   of  Sweden,    iii. 

310. 
Charles    Albert    of  Bavaria,    see 

Charles  VII.,  Germany. 
Charles    of  Burgundy,    iii.    154, 

156,  157,  158,  159. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Nevers  and  Re- 

thel,  iii.  326,  327. 
Charles  Emanuel,  iii.  302,  303, 

iv.  277. 
Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Hol- 

stein,  iv.  78. 
Charles,  King  of  Sicily,  ii.  342. 
Charles,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cas- 

sel,  iv.  76. 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  ii.   245,   iv. 

41,  107. 
Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine, 

iii.  344,  iv.  23,  46. 
Charles  of  Orleans,  iii.  125. 
Charles  of  Provence,  (son  of  Lo- 

thaire,)  ii.  228. 
Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  iv. 

152. 
Charles  Theodore  von  Sulzbach, 

iv.  141,  215. 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  iv.  47. 
Chateau  Cambresis,  iii.  257,  286, 

302. 
Chauvin,  John,  iii.  225. 
Chazares,  war  with  the,  ii.  236. 
Cherry,  propagation  of  the,  i.  218. 
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Childebert,  ii.  113,  124,  note, 
128,  133. 

Childeric,  ii.  186,  198. 

Children,  i.  77,  78,  ii.  82. 

China,  i.  36,  43,  ii.  13,  14,  15, 
45,  83.  The  Mandschu  in,  77. 
The  Hiongnu  in,  78,  83.  In- 
vaded by  Gengis  Khan,  331. 
Conquered,  333. 

Chinese,  i.  29,  41,  note,  322. 

Chinese  annals,  i.  45,  ii.  78. 

Chinese  wall,  ii.  83. 

Chios,  i.  94,  iii.  73. 

Chivalry,  iii.  262. 

Chlodwig,  ii.  130,  note.  SeeClo- 
vis. 

Chlorus,  Constantius,  i.  356,  357, 
358. 

Chlotaire,  ii.  135,  164. 

Chlotilda,  ii.  127. 

Chnodomar,  ii.  68. 

Choiseul,  Duke  de,  iv.  173,  177. 

Chorasan,  ii.  214,  334. 

Choresmia,  ii.  220,  294,  331. 

Chotin,  iv.  186,  199,  200,  204. 

Christian  I.,  iii,  133,  134,  202. 

Christian  II.,  iii.  202,  266. 

Christian  III.,  iii.  266,  270,  311. 

Christian  IV.,  iii.  326,  iv.  24. 

Christianity,  influence  obtained 
by  Jews  through,  i.  51.  Ad- 
vance of  philosophy  before,  166. 
Under  Nero,  296  ;  Constantine, 
359.  Religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  360.  Extension  of,  ii. 
42,  51.  Foundation  and  cor- 
ruptions of,  43,  51,  57.  Ad- 
vanced by  persecution,  45.  Cir- 
cumstances favoring,  51.  Con- 
stantine's  conversion  to,  65. 
Julian's  apostacy  from,  67,  69, 
72.  Toleration  in,  70.  Contro- 
versies respecting,  70.  Taught, 
to  the  Goths,  86  ;  to  the  Bur- 
gundians,  125  ;  in  Germany, 
167  ;  in  England  and  Ireland, 
168;  among  the  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Swedes,  252  ;  in  Iceland, 
253.  Effect  of,  on  the  nations 
of  the  North,  254.  Taught, 
among  the  Pomeranians,  290  ; 
the  Vandals,  290  ;  in  Sarmatia, 


291  ;  in  Livonia,  291,  354  ;  in 
Bohemia,  326  ;  in  Hungary, 
329  ;  among  the  Slavonians, 
354  ;  in  Esthonia,  354  ;  in 
Russia,  iii.  268  ;  in  Lapland, 
269.  See  Christians,  Church, 
and  Popes. 

Christians,  objects  of  early,  ii.  44. 
Jewish,  44.  Greek  and  Roman, 
45.  Under  St.  John,  50.  Of 
the  second  century,  50.  Fav- 
ored by  Yezdejard,  141.  Mo- 
hammedan toleration  to,  in 
Spain,  162.  In  India,  164. 
Excluded  from  Japan,  iii.  317. 
See  Christianity,  Church,  and 
Persecutions. 

Christianstadt,  iv.  212. 

Christina,  iii.  337,  iv.  25. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  iii.  62. 

Church,  Christian,  ii.  51,  54, 113, 
119.  Contentions  and  corrup- 
tions in  the,  56.  Councils  of 
the,  71,  142. 

Church  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  51. 

Church  of  Rome,  ii.  123.  In 
Spain,  137.  Protection  of,  by 
German  emperors,  242.  Op- 
poses the  crown  in  Portugal, 
346  ;  favors  it  in  Spain,  347. 
Becomes  aristocratical,  iii.  49. 
Schism  in  the,  50.  Measure 
for  uniting  the  Greek  and  the, 
146.  Opposition  to  the,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  221.  Dur- 
ing the  predominant  influence 
of  the  kings  of  France,  iv.  61. 
See  Christianity,  Eastern,  and 
Popes. 

Church  of  England,  iv.  278. 

Church  discipline,  ii.  53. 

Church  government,  ii.  52. 

Churches,  association  among  the 
early,  ii.  51,  52.  Convictions 
respecting  the,  58. 

Cicero,  i.  83,  note,  101,  166,  167, 
180,  200,  261.  Defeats  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  257.  Caesar 
and,  258.  On  Caesar's  orations, 
258.  Exiled,  and  recalled, 
265.  Exertions  of,  for  peace, 
267.   Flies  to  Capua,  269.    His 
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speech  on  Ligarius,  before 
Caesar,  276.  Ratines  Caesar's 
acts,  279.  Fate  of,  281.  No- 
tices of  ii.  12,  19,  29,  103. 

Cilicia,  i.  300,  319,  ii.  44,  68, 
296,  316. 

Cimbri,  i.  198,  242,  243,  348. 

Cimbric  war,  i.  242. 

Cimmeris,  harbor  of,  i.  320. 

Cimon,  i.  133,  134. 

Cineas,  an  ambassador,  i.  196. 

Cinna,  i.  249-251. 

Cinnamus,  the  biographer,  ii.  293. 

Circensian  games,  i.  253. 

Circles,  iii.  37,  205,  iv.  289. 

Circumvallation,  Roman,  i.  207. 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  i.  223,  224,  240, 
266,  279. 

Cities,  ii.  204,  205,  275,  276. 

Citizens  and  citizenship,  i.  26,  86, 
246. 

Civilization,  early,  ii.  237,  360. 

Classics,  ancient,  ii.  69,  iii.  58. 

Claudius,  Appius,  i.  199. 

Claudius  Caesar,  i.  294. 

Claudius  Nero,  i.  309,  330,  354, 
357,  ii.  20. 

Claus,  cited,  iii.  193. 

Cleanliness,  Roman,  i.  216. 

Clemens,  ii.  48. 

Clement  II.  Pope,  ii.  80. 

Clement  IV.,  Pope,  iii.  17. 

Clement  V.,  iii.  21,  120,  121. 

Clement  VI.,  Pope,  iii.  44. 

Clement  VII.,  Pope,  iii.  165,  241, 
246,  251. 

Clement  VIII.,  Pope,  iii.  300. 

Clement  XL,  Pope,  iv.  62,  126. 

Clement  XII.,  Pope,  iv.  128. 

Clement  XIII.,  Pope,  iv.  170, 
174-177. 

Clement  XIV.,  iv.  177,  178. 

Cleopatra,  i.  274,  283,  284. 

Clergy,  ii.  52,  iii.  110,  292,  iv. 
175,  211,  255.  See  Ecclesi- 
astics. 

Cleves,  iii.  320,  iv.  74,  141. 

Clive,  Lord,  iv.  159. 

Cloacae,  the  Roman,  i.  216. 

Clocks,  ii.  201,  iii.  270. 

Clodius,  i.  166,  265,  282. 

Cloisters,  i.  317,  ii.  39,  168,  187. 


Closter  Seven,  iv.  158,  161. 

Clothes  and  cloths,  i.  217,  343, 
iii.  124. 

Clovis,  i.  340,  ii.  113-115,  127, 
128,  130, 132.  Baptized,  131. 
Founder  of  the  French  empire, 
143,  186. 

Clovis  family,  ii.  127,  132,  198. 
Decline  of  the,  134,  198. 

Clusium,  war  against,  i.  192. 

Cnidians,  i.  97. 

Cnidus,  i.  95,  144,  319. 

Coat  of  mail,  i.  206: 

Codrus,  self-sacrifice  of,  i.  82. 

Coelian  hill,  at  Rome,  i.  98. 

Coffee,  ii.  149,  150. 

Cohort,  the  Roman,  i.  204. 

Coimbra,  iii.  243,  244. 

Coinage,  i.  51,  346,  iii.  115, 117. 

Coins,  collected,  i.  183. 

Colbert,  iv.  15,  247. 

Colchis,  i.  50,  57,  256. 

Colline  gate  and  hill,  i.  98,  248. 

Cologne,  i.  334,  ii.  67,  128,  276. 
Archbishop  of,  238,  277,  279. 
Revenue  of,  iv.  292. 

Colonies,  i.  63,  94,  100.  In  Ita- 
ly and  Sicily,  96,  195. 

Colonna ,  family  of  the,  iii.  19,  44. 

Colonna,  Hugo,  iii.  248. 

Colonna,  Otho,  Pope,  iii.  49. 

Colonna,  Sciarra,  iii.  20. 

Coluccio,  iii.  61. 

Columbus,  iii.  171,  179. 

Comines,  Philip  de,  iii.  167. 

Comitia,  i.  200,  293. 

Commerce,  of  Colchis,  i.  50.  Of 
the  Phoenicians,  51.  On  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Maeotic 
marsh,  95.  Treaty  of,  with 
Carthage,  189.  In  Africa, 
316.  In  Mesopotamia,  318.  In 
Asia  Minor,  319,  320.  In  Eu- 
rope, 325,  327.  In  Germany, 
334,  346.  Greek  and  Roman, 
ii.  150.  From  Bucharia,  199. 
Of  England,  under  Alfred,  251. 
From  Permia  on  the  White 
Sea,  253.  At  Leipzig,  310, 
311.  With  Northern  Africa, 
343.  Of  London,  351.  Effects 
of,  on  Genoa,  iii.  73.    Of  Dant- 
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zic,  135.  Of  Poland,  135,  202. 
Of  the  Venetians,  168.  With 
Russia,  352,  iv.  85,  286.  Com- 
panies for,  at  Ostend,  98,  99, 
104,  132.  Of  England,  132. 
Of  the  East  Indies,  153.  Brit- 
ish, after  the  peace  of  1763, 
222,  223.  Of  Holland,  270, 
272.  Of  Poland,  298.  See 
East  Indies. 

Commercial,  see  Road. 

Commodus,  i.  305. 

Common  property,  i.  78,  ii.  128. 

Common  law,  ii.  139. 

Common  Pleas,  Court  of,  iii.  129. 

Commons,  English,  ii.  139,  351, 
iii.  292,  349,  iv.  93. 

Comnena,  Anna,  ii.  292. 

Comneni,  ii.  260,  307,  314,  317, 
330,  iii.  147. 

Comnenus,  David,  iii.  147. 

Comnenus,  Isaac,  ii.  259,  314. 

Comnenus,  see  Alexius. 

Como,  i.  330,  ii.  280,  281. 

Concordat,  iii.  223,  241. 

Conde,  General,  i.  181,  iii.  336, 
347,  iv.  14,  19. 

Condottieri,  i.  195. 

Confucius,  or  Confu-tse,  ii.  12, 
19,  46,  note,  47. 

Connecticut,  early  laws  of,  iv,  34. 

Conon,  deeds  of,  i.  135,  144. 

Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
iii.  16. 

Conrad,  Count  of  Burgundy,  ii. 
229,  231. 

Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia  and 
Lorraine,  ii.  239. 

Conrad  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
ii.  233,  234. 

Conrad  II.,  Emp.  of  Germ.  ii.  247 
-249,  iii.  22. 

Conrad  III.,  Emp.  of  Germ.  ii. 
274,  276,  297,  309. 

Conrad  IV.,   ii.  321,  324,  328. 

Conrad,  King  of  Burgundy,  ii. 
240. 

Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  ii.  357. 

Conradin,  fortune  of,  ii.  328. 

Conscience,  dominion  over,  ii.  53. 

Constance,  i.  330,  iii.  96.  Coun- 
cil of,  47,  93,  100,  221. 


Constans,  ii.  65,  66. 

Constans  II.,  ii.  176,  177. 

Constantia,  ii.  325,  327. 

Constantia,  of  Aragon,  iii.  18. 

Constantine  the  Great,  i.  358, 
359,  ii.  58,  63,  65,  71,72,81, 
89. 

Constantine  II.,  ii.  65. 

Constantine  IV.,  ii.  177. 

Constantine  V.,  ii.  207. 

Constantine  VI.,  ii.  207. 

Constantine  VIII.,  ii.  257. 

Constantine  IX.,  an  historian,  i. 
183,  ii.  257. 

Constantine  X.,  ii.  258,  259. 

Constantine  XI.,  ii.  259,  260. 

Constantine  XIII.,  (the  last  Em- 
peror,) iii.  147. 

Constantinus  Lascaris,  iii.  61. 

Constantinople,  Photius  Patriarch 
of,  i.  183.  Jealousy  between 
the  bishops  of,  and  of  Rome,  ii. 
55.  Byzantium  so  called,  63. 
Character  of  the  court  of,  74. 
Approach  of  Goths  to,  87,  88. 
Athanaric's  visit  to,  89.  Sov- 
ereignty of  Arcadius  at,  90. 
Council  of,  142.  Mohammed's 
command  to  the  Emperor  of, 
155.  Court  crimes  in,  157. 
Threatened  by  Arabs,  175,  177. 
Defence  of,  178.  In  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  207.  Roma- 
nus  Lacopenus  Emperor  at, 
240.  Luitbrand  at,  242.  Lit- 
erature preserved  in,  260.  Un- 
der the  Comnene  dynasty,  292. 
Taken  by  the  Crusaders,  317. 
Retaken  by  Michael  Palaeolo- 
gus,  356.  John  Palaeologus, 
Emperor  of,  iii.  50.  Downfall 
of  the  Court  of,  140.  Con- 
troversies and  convents  there, 
146.  Captured  by  Turks,  147. 
Adorned,  148.  Troops  march 
from,  in  the  war  of  1768,  iv. 
198.      See  Byzantium. 

Constantius,  son  of  Constantine, 
court  of,  i.  175.  Account  of, 
and  of  his  brothers  and  their 
reigns,  ii.  65,  68.  Julian  hates, 
72.     Defeat  of,  by  Sapor,  75. 
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Constantius  Chlorus,  i.  356,  358. 

Consuls,  see  Roman. 

Continents,  formation  of,  i.  26. 
Connexion  of  the  two,  108. 

Copais,  lake,  i.  55. 

Copenhagen,  university  at,  iii.222. 

Corcyra,  i.  273. 

Cordova,  ii.  198,  221.  Conquered 
by  Ferdinand,  344. 

Cordova,  Gonsalvo  de,  iii.  183. 

Corea,  ii.  84,  331. 

Corfinium,  i.  247,  269. 

Corinth,  i.  81.  Periander  Prince 
of,  84.  Government  of,  92. 
Remarks  on,  92.  Admitted  to 
the  Achaean  confederacy,  154. 
Gulf  of,  156.  Treatment  of  an 
embassy  at,  237.  Plundered 
and  burnt,  237.  Built  in  the 
same  year  as  Carthage,  237. 

Corinthian  isthmus,  i.  237. 

Corinthians  settle  Byzantium,  i. 
95. 

Corn,  i.  43,  240,  ii.  94,  iv.  16. 

Cornaro,  Catherine,  iii.  167,  168. 

Cornwall,  Duke  of,  ii.  324. 

Corporations,  Roman,  i.  201. 

Corpus  juris,  i.  180.      See  Laws. 

Corruption,  ancient,  i.  219. 

Corruptions  in  Christianity,  ii.  43, 
51,  57. 

Corsica,  Spartans  in,  i.  81.  Sub- 
ject to  Carthage,  107.  Taken 
by  Romans,  223.  Products 
of,  326.  Protected  by  Charles, 
ii.  190.  Tributary  to  Arabs, 
199.  Facts  respecting,  iii.  248. 
Mainotes  settle  in,  iv.  68. 
Wars  with  Genoa,  129.  Aid- 
ed, 151. 

Corsini,  Clement  XII.,  iv.  128. 

Coscia,  Cardinal,  iv.  127. 

Cosmi,  Cretan,  i.  59. 

Cosmo,  see  Medici. 

Cossa,  Baldassare,  iii.  47. 

Cossacks,  iii.  354,  iv.  27,  286. 

Cotta,  i.  265. 

Cottish  mountains,  ii.  120,  174. 

Coucy,  iii.  91,  142,  143. 

Councils,  Venetian,  iii.  28,  64, 
iv.  67.  Of  Ten,  iii.  30,  66, 
68,  69.     Ecclesiastical,  46.  47 


Of  Constance,  93,  100.  Coun- 
sellors and,  in  France,  116, 
189,  190.  Of  Vienne,  120. 
Authority  of  the  Pope  and, 
242.     Of  Amsterdam,  iv.  266. 

Counties  in  England,  ii.  139. 

Counts,  Lombard,  ii.  122.  Of 
the  Allemanni,  129,  130.  Of 
Burgundy,  186.  Palatine,  in 
Bavaria,  306. 

Courland,  ii.  291,  iii.  267,  iv. 
111. 

Court  of  Rome,  see  Church. 

Courts,  in  France,  ii.  340,  iv.  243. 
Venetian,  iii.  69.  Of  Eng- 
land, under  Edward  I.,  129.  Of 
Holland,  iv.  266.      See  Justice. 

Cowardice  and  flight,  i.  78,  212, 
337. 

Cracow,  ii.  333,  iii.  134,  135,  iv. 
185,  186. 

Crassus,  i.  254,  260,  265,  276. 

Crecy,  battle  of,  iii.  122,  128. 

Cretan  curetes,  i.  102. 

Cretans,  i.  58,  59. 

Crete,  i.  58,  59,  255,  ii.  199,  257, 
iv.  29. 

Crim  Tartary,  i.  353. 

Crimea,  ii.  80,  iv.  118,  205. 

Crime,  i.  200,  ii.  20,  76,  170, 
171. 

Crispus,  i.  359,  ii.  64,  65. 

Critolaus,  i.  237. 

Croatia,  ii.  192,  iii.  19. 

Crochus,  a  German  general,  i. 
349. 

Croi,  Duke  of,  iii.  345. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  iv.  30. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  iv.  31. 

Cross,  from  Jerusalem,  ii.  156. 

Croton,  founded,  i.  96. 

Crown,  military,  i.  212. 

Crown  lands,  iii.  188,  189. 

Crusaders,  Constantinople  taken 
by,  ii.  317.  Absolved,  320. 
At  Sylves,  345. 

Crusades,  i.  130,  ii.  272,  287, 
292.  First  and  second,  295. 
Third,  311.  To  Constanti- 
nople, 318.  Against  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  Egypt,  335. 

Cruys,  Admiral,  iv.  112. 
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Cshatriyas,  the  caste  of,  ii.  163. 
Ctesiphon,  i.  299,  ii.  72. 
Cudworth,  Dr.,  ii.  17,  note. 
Cufa,  ii.  148,  201. 
Cuma  and  Cumae,   i.   94,  95,  97, 

193,  ii.  117. 
Cuneus,  i.  210,  note. 
Cunibert,  Lombard  king,  ii.  174. 
Curfew,  law  of  the,  ii.-  288. 
Curio,  i.  267. 

Curiones,  the  Roman,  i.  101. 
Curius,  i.  218. 
Currency  in  Russia,  ii.  356. 
Cursor,  Papirius,  i.  194. 
Curtius  Rufus,  Q,uintus,  i.  177. 
Custom,  influence  of,  i.  110. 
Cyaxares,  ii.  360,  iii.  144. 
Cyclades,  i.  58,  327. 
Cyprus,  i.   157,  265,  327.      Soil 

and    voluptuousness    of,     319. 

Plundered    by  Arabs,  ii.    158. 

Conquered      by    Richard     the 

Lion-hearted,   314.      Facts    as 

to,  iii.  167,  168,  298,  299. 
Cypselus,  of  Corinth,  i.  92. 
Cyrus,  i.   117,  128,   129,  152,  ii. 

23,  35,  199. 
Cyzicus,  i.  319,  353. 
Czar    of   Russia,     ii.     106,    332. 

See  Peter  and  Russia. 
Czartorisky,  iv.  182,  183. 

D. 

Dabek,  battle  of,  iii.  199. 

Dacheli,  Abderachman,  ii.  198. 

Dacia,  i.  299,  309,  354,  ii.  91. 

Dagobert,  ii.  129,  164. 

Dalecarlia,  ii.  354,  iii.  266. 

Dalmatia,  i.  224,  325,  356,  ii. 
330,  iii.  19,  27. 

Damascus,  Mohammed  at,  ii. 
152.  Doctrinal  chair  remov- 
ed to,  160.  Translations  by 
John  of,  201.  Paradise  around, 
copied,  204.  Lake  near,  204. 
Defence  of,  298.  Taken  by  Mo- 
guls, 334.  Sultan  given  to,  335. 
Surrender  of,  iii.  200. 

Damasippus,  the  Praetor,  i.  251. 

Damia,  of  the  Berbers,  ii.  160. 

Damiano,  iii.  76. 

iv.  30 


Dancing,  i.  102,  ii.  133. 
Dandolo,  Henry,  ii.  318,  319. 
Dandolo,  Francesco,  iii.  30. 
Dandolo,  of  Ragusa,  iii.  77. 
Danes,  i.  350.    In  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  ii.  206.    In  England, 

251.  Christianity  among  the, 

252.  Germany  harassed  by, 
289.  See  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
mans. 

Daniel,  the  Prophet,  i.  128,  ii. 
35. 

Dante  Alighieri,  iii.  26,  59. 

Dantzic,  or  Dantzig,  ii.  290,  iii. 
11,  134,  135.  Siege  of,  iv. 
105,115.  Proposition  respect- 
ing, 193,  195. 

Danube,  i.  242,  330,  331,  334, 
353.  Sand  at  the  mouths  of 
the,  320.  Inundations  of  the, 
321.     A  boundary,  ii.  86,  111. 

D'Anville,  on  Goths,  i.  324,  note. 

Daran,  i.  105,  ii.  342,  iii.  294. 

Dardanelles,  i.  95,  150. 

Darius  Codomanus,  i.  150,  156, 
226. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  i.  108,  129, 
130. 

Date-country,  ii.  343. 

Dauphin,  iii.  122. 

Dauphine,  i.  242,  ii.  98,  124,  iii. 
31,  121,  155. 

Daurians,  ii.  78. 

David,  ii.  31,  32,  34,  37,  40,  41. 

Daza,  Maximums,  i.  359,  ii.  70. 

Deacons,  ii.  52. 

Dead  Sea,  ii.  22. 

Death,  punishment  by,  ii.  170. 

Decemviri,  i.  198. 

Decimation,  for  cowardice,  i.  212. 

Decius,  the  Emperor,  i.  308,  353, 
354. 

Decretals,  ii.  322. 

Degrees,  geographical,  i.  71.  Of 
latitude,  ii.  203. 

Deguignes,  ii.  46,  note,  79. 

Deities,  i.  120,  ii.  16,  17,  note. 

Deity,  i.  42.     See  God. 

Delhi,  ii.  80,  294. 

Delmenhorst,  in  1783,  iv.  296. 

Delphic  oracle  and  temple,  i.  56, 
U.  H. 
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62,  72-74,  94,  131,  135,  155, 
it  18. 

Delta  of  Egypt,  i.  52. 

Deluge,  i.  45,  note,  47,  ii.  14, 
note,  22,  30. 

Demagogues,  i.  201. 

Demetrius,  i.  124,  135,  155,  156. 

Demiurgus,  ii.  48. 

Democracies,  i.  34,  73,  85,  138. 

Demosthenes,  i.  116,  120,  139, 
148. 

Denis,  reign  of,  ii.  346,  iii.  111. 

Denmark,  ii.  190,  240.  Obeys 
Canute,  252.  Ships  from,  in 
the  third  Crusade,  313.  Under 
Erich,  332.  Power  of,  353. 
Notices  of,  iii.  132,  133.  Con- 
test between  Sweden  and,  266. 
In  the  age  of  Philip  II.,  311. 
Concessions  to,  by  Sweden,  iv. 
24.  Authority  conferred  on  the 
royal  family  by,  27.  Treaty  be- 
tween Sweden  and,  80.  Con- 
cluding notice  respecting,  296. 
See  Danes. 

Dentatus,  L.  Siccius,  i.  212. 

Dervises,  iii.  140. 

Desertion,  Roman,  i.  212. 

Desiderius,  ii.  187,  189. 

Despotism,  meaning  of,  i.  33. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  iv.  145,  152. 

Deucalion,  i.  56,  62. 

Deuxponts,  iv.  46. 

Devil's-bridge,  ii.  121. 

Diaeus,  bravery  of,  i.  237. 

Dialects,  northern,  i.  351. 

Diaz,  Rodrigo,  ii.  345.  . 

Dictators  and  dictatorship,  i.  190, 
253. 

Didius,  i.  305. 

Dietrich,  ii.  99,  128, 132. 

Dietrich,  Earl,  iii.  133. 

Dighton  Rock,  i.  109,  note. 

Dijon,  ii.  247,  277. 

Dilem,  in  Media,  ii.  216. 

Diocletian,  i.  311,  320,  322,325, 
356,  357,  358,  359,  ii.  57. 

Diodorus,  i.  55,  note,  169. 

Diogenes,  on  happiness,  i.  142. 
Alexander  and,  163. 

Diogenes,  Romanus,  ii.  259. 

Dion,  rival  of  Dionysius,  i.  221. 


Dion  Cassius,  i.  175. 

Dionysius  I.,  i.  221. 

Dionysius  II.,  i.  221. 

Dionysius,  (Ptolemaeus,)  i.  274. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  i.  99, 
168,  212. 

Discipline,  Roman  military,  i. 
207,  208.  Ancient  church,  ii. 
53. 

Discoveries,  kept  secret,  i.  107. 

Disobedience,  military,  i.  212. 

Divorce,  in  Burgundy,  ii.  125. 

Dmitri,  iii.  352,  353. 

Dnieper,  i.  320,  321. 

Doges  of  Venice,  iii.  27-30,  64, 
70,  247 

Dogs,  from  Laconia,  i.  78.  Pen- 
alty for  stealing,  ii.  125.  On 
death  by,  129.  Enemies  pur- 
sued by,  iii.  45. 

Dolgorukoy,  ii.  291,  iv.  113,  114, 
205,  209. 

Domanial  estates,  ii.  275. 

Domestic  animals,  wild,  i.  43. 

Dominican  order,  ii.  317. 

Dominick  of  Osma,  ii.  317. 

Domitian,  i.  298,  299,  346,  ii.  45, 
50,  84. 

Domitius,  i.  269. 

Don,  i.  303,  320,  334,  351,  ii. 
232. 

Donati,  House  of  the,  iii.  24,  26. 

Donato  of  Venice,  iii.  45. 

Doria,  Andrew,  iii.  247. 

Dorian  confederacy,  i.  95. 

Dorpt,  founded,  ii.  255. 

Douglas,  James,  iii.  131. 

Draco  and  his  laws,  i.  82. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  iii.  291. 

Dramatists,  the  Grecian,  i.  119. 

Dresden,  treaty  at,  iv.  144. 

Druids,  i.  264,  328. 

Drunkenness,  i.  88,  ii.  133. 

Druses,  The,  ii.  338. 

Drusus,  notice  of,  i.  246. 

Dshilderun,  iii.  142. 

Ducas,  Constantine,  ii.  259,  260. 

Dukes,  Lombard,  ii.  122.  Of  the 
Allemanni,  129.  Abolition  of, 
in  Germany,  186.  Of  Italy, 
193. 

Durazzo,  Charles,  Duke  of,  iii.  41. 
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Dutch,  arts  from  the,  i.  202.  In 
the  East  Indies,  iii.  316,  317. 
Concessions  to,  344.  See  Hol- 
land. 

Duties,  in  England,  iii.  128.  See 
Taxation. 

Dwina,  explored,  ii.  291. 

E. 

Earthquakes,  i.  53,  iv.  170. 

East,  religious  systems  of  the,  ii. 
13,  15. 

Eastern  Church,  ii.  55. 

East-India  Company,  iii.  322,  iv. 
221,  223. 

East  Indies,  iii,  114,  150.  Inqui- 
sition there,  243.  Dutch  there, 
316,  317.  Portuguese  admin- 
istration in  the,  316.  Shah 
Nadir  and  the,  iv.  124.  Massa- 
cre in,  125.  Profitable  trade 
to  the,  153,  168.  During  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  159,  160. 
See  India. 

Eberwin,  ii.  165,  and  note. 

Ebn  Sina,  ii.  358. 

Ebrodunum,  or  Iverdun,  i.  329. 

Ecclesiastes,  ii.  32,  note. 

Ecclesiastics,  iv.  176,  256.  See 
Clergy. 

Eclipse,  feared,  i.  90. 

Edda,  The,  ii.  253. 

Edessa,  i.  318,  ii.  297. 

Edmund,  of  England,  ii.  251. 

Edom,  i.  70,  ii.  23. 

Edris,  ii.  213,  217. 

Education,  i.  78,  87,  88,  ii.  359. 
See  Literature,  and  Schools. 

Edward  II.,  (the  Martyr,)  son  of 
Edgar,  ii.  251. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  King  of 
England,  ii.  285. 

Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  ii. 
289,  351,  iii.  127,  129. 

Edward  II.,  of  England,  iii.  127, 
129. 

Edward  III.,  iii.  35,  122,  125, 
127,  129,  130,  203. 

Edward  IV.,  iii.  203. 

Edward  VI.,  iii.  264,  289. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  iii.  127. 

Effect,  cause  and,  ii.  19. 


Effeminacy,  fear  of,  i.  219. 

Egbert,  ii.  206. 

Egypt,  Jacob's  departure  for,  i. 
45,  note.  Accounts  of,  52,  70. 
Laws  and  government  of,  53. 
Notices  of,  129,  157-159,  273, 
274,  315.  A  Roman  prov- 
ince, 286.  Trade  of,  316.  Corn 
from,  326.  Migration  to,  from 
Canaan,  ii.  23.  Jewish  colo- 
nies in,  37.  Conquest  of,  157. 
Notices  of,  155,  157,  214,  215, 
294,  311,  322,  335. 

Egypt,  Lower,  i.  108,  note. 

Egyptian  priests,  ii.  12,  21. 

Egyptians,  i.  29,  41,  note,  73. 

Eilico,  ii.  308. 

Elath,  i.  51,  ii.  150. 

Elbe,  i.  221,  336,  ii.  192,  233, 
274. 

Elders,  Christian,  ii.  52. 

Eleanor  of  Guienne,  ii.  284,  286. 

Electors  and  elections,  German, 
iii.  207,  208,  212. 

Eleonora,  Ulrica,  iv.  76,  78. 

Elephants,  i.  196,  203,  227,  228. 

Elis,  games  at,  renewed,  i.  93. 

Elizabeth,  reign  of,  iii.  289.  Be- 
friends Holland,  319.  Crown 
estates  alienated  by,  350. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  iv. 
147-151,  155,  156,  166. 

Ellak,  son  of  Attila,  ii.  101. 

Elphinstone,  Admiral,  iv.  203. 

Emanuel,  Charles,  iv.  68,  102, 
106,  107,  130,  277. 

Emerich  Tekely,  iv.  40. 

Emir-el-Mumenin,  Omar,  ii.  157. 
Moawiah,  159.     Dacheli,  198. 

Emir-El-Omrah,  ii.  215. 

Emirs,  Mohammed's  orders  to 
Arabian,  ii.  155. 

Emperors,  Roman,  i.  310.  Ger- 
man, iii.  207,  209,  211. 

Empires,  on  the  fall  of,  i.  160. 
Division  of  the  Arabian  and 
French,  into  small  states,  ii. 
211.  See  Arabian,  France,  Ger- 
man, and  Roman. 

Encampment,  a  Roman,  i.  207. 
Estate  like  an,  219. 

End  of  the  world,  ii.  52. 
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Engelbert,  Abbot,  ii.  359. 

England,  maritime  power  of,  i. 
30.  Constitution  of,  ii.  107, 
138-140,  285.  Roman  victo- 
ries in,  138.  Settlement  of  the 
English  in,  138.  Divided  into 
seven  kingdoms,  139.  Counties 
in,  139.  Laws  of,  139.  Chris- 
tianity in,  168.  Without  po- 
litical influence,  179.  In  the 
times  of  Charlemagne,  206. 
Learning  of,  206.  United  un- 
der one  head,  236.  Infested 
by  pirates,  236.  Norman  ac- 
quisition of,  247.  Under  Al- 
fred and  his  successors,  251. 
Under  Canute,  251,  252.  Ty- 
ranny of  William  the  Conquer- 
or in,  285.  Under  the  Henrys 
I.  and  II.,  286.  Foundation  of 
liberty  in,  349.  Alliance  of 
Savoy  with,  349,  iii.  31.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  127.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  203.  Phil- 
ip II.  odious  to,  279.  In  the 
age  of  Philip  II.  and  Elizabeth, 
289.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
321.  In  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II.,  iv.  31,  36,  43. 
The  Revolution  in,  43.  House 
of  Brunswick  in,  92.  Scot- 
land united  with,  93.  Under 
George  I.,  95,  99.  Alliances  of, 
99.  In  the  time  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  132.  Part  taken  by, 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  152, 
157.  Acquisitions  of,  by  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  168.  See 
Britain,  English,  and  Great 
Britain. 

English,  maritime  affairs  learnt 
from  the,  i.  202.  Freedom  of 
the,  331.  Settlement  of  the,  in 
Britain,  ii.  138.  Character  of 
the,  138. 

English  Commons,  ii.  139,  351, 
iii.  292,  349,  iv.  93. 

Enguerrand  de  Coucy,  iii.  91, 
142,  143. 

Ens,  ii.  191. 

Epaminondas,  i.  118,  145-148, 
154,  iii.  65. 


Ephesus,  i.  94,  353,  ii.  142. 
Ephori,  of  Lacedaemon,  i.  73,  74, 

75,  78.     Poverty  and   corrup- 
tion of  the,  79. 
Epictetus,  i.  182. 
Epicureans,  ii.  19,  21. 
Epicurus,  i.  142,  168. 
Epidaurus  and  Ragusa,  iii.  74, 
Epilarchies,  i.  206. 
Epiphanes,  Antiochus,  ii.  37. 
Epirus,  i.  195,  218,  233,  ii.  258. 
Eporedia,  or  Ivrea,  i.  212. 
Equality,  Christian,  ii.  44. 
Equestrian    order,    i.    240,    245. 

246,  253. 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  iii.  224,263, 
Erdogrul,  iii.  139. 
Eremites,  in  Egypt,  i.  317. 
Erich,  son  of  Thorwald,  ii.  253. 
Erich,  King  of  Denmark,  ii.  332. 
Erich,  of  Sweden,  ii.  332. 
Erich  XIV.,  of  Sweden,  iii.  278, 

309. 
Ernest,  iii.  96,  228,  229. 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Gotha,  iv.  75. 
Esquiline  hill  and  gate,  i.  98,  248. 
Essarts,  Pierre  des,  iii.  119. 
Essek,  victory  near,  ii.  66. 
Essenes,  ii.  39. 
Estates,  Spartan,  i.  79. 
Este,  House  of,  iii.  43,  169,  246, 

300,  iv.  129. 
Esthonia,  i.  354,  ii.  236,  354,  iii. 

267. 
Ethelred,  King  of  England,  ii.  251. 
Ethico,  ii.  249. 
Ethiopians,  i.  53,  71,  ii.  24. 
Etruscans,   i.    29,  64,   187,  224. 

See  Rhasti. 
Eubcea,  i.  237,  327. 
Eudes,  ii.  164,  175. 
Eudes  of  Paris,  ii.  230,  231,  232. 
Eudocia,  i.  183,  ii.  102,  103. 
Eugene,  Prince,  iv.  50,  55,  106, 

139. 
Eugenia,  Clara  Isabella,  iii.  319, 

321. 
Eugenius,  Secretary,  ii.  90. 
Eugenius  IV.,  Pope,  iii.  50,  57. 
Eumenes,  i.  99,  156,  158. 
Euphrates,  i.  46,  47,  349,  ii.  24, 

32,  148,  150,  156,217,220. 
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Euripides,  as  a  historian  i.  119. 

Europe,  i.  26,  31,  323,  ii.  166, 
360.  Situation  of,  in  1783,  iv. 
239. 

Europeans,  arts  among  the,  i.  30. 

Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  i.  72. 

Eutyches,  council  against,  ii.  142. 

Euxine  Sea,  see  Black  Sea. 

Evander,  i.  65,  103. 

Evangelical  party,  iii.  338. 

Evergetes,  son  of  Ptolemy",  i.  159. 

Ewenaland,  ii.  236,  252. 

Exarch,  the  Lombard,  ii.  123. 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  iii.  129. 

Excise,  in  England,  iv.  280.  See 
Taxation. 

Exile,  at  Rome,  i.  200. 

Eyub  and  Eyubites,  ii.  312,  336. 

Ezekiel's  vision,  ii.  35. 

Eziongeber,  commercial  enter- 
prises from-,  ii.  150. 

Ezzelino  di  Romano,  ii.  323,  iii. 
22,  25. 

F. 

Fabii,  named  from  beans,  i.  217. 

Fabius,  Consul,  i.  194,  226. 

Fabricii,  i.  196. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  iv.  31. 

Farnese,  Alessandro,  iii.  277, 
283,  285,  296,  298. 

Farnese,  Antonio,  iv.  104. 

Farnese,  Elizabeth,  iv.  96,  97, 
109. 

Farnese,  Ottavio,  iii.    246. 

Fatal  Pass,  ii.  24. 

Fate,  ancient,  ii.  17,  note. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  i.  182,  ii. 
69. 

Fatima,   ii.   213.     See    Fatimite. 

Fatimite  sultans,  ii.  216,  220,  294, 
311. 

Fausta,  the  Empress,  ii.  64,  65. 

Feciales,  the  Roman,  i.  102. 

Fedor,  son  of  Alexis,  Czar,  iv.  82. 

Fedor,  son  of  Ivan,  iii.  351. 

Felix  V.,  Pope,  iii.  50. 

Females,  excluded  from  succes- 
sion, ii.  131,  iii.  109,  189. 

Fenelon,  iv.  17. 

Fenestrelles,  iv.  130. 

Ferdinand  I.,  of  Spain,  ii.  344. 

30* 


Ferdinand  V.,  of  Spain,  iii.  150, 

170,  172,   182.     Isabella  and, 

172.     Death  of,  184. 
Ferdinand  VI.,  of  Spain,  iv.  156. 
Ferdinand    I.,  Emperor,  iii.  230 

-232,  277,  301,  3*04,  iv.  138. 
Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor,  iii.  316, 

323,  324,  328,  329,  344. 
Ferdinand  III.,  Emperor,  iii.  337, 

iv.  22. 
Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  iv.  175. 
Ferdinand,  Cardinal,  Grand  Duke 

of  Tuscany,  iii.  301. 
Fernandez,  the  Jesuit,  iv.  20. 
Fernando,  Gonzalez,  ii.  221. 
Fernando,  Don,  of  Naples,  reign 

of,  iii.  163,  166,  170. 
Ferrara,  iii.  169,  246,  300. 
Festivals,  i.  103,  ii.  29. 
Feudal  customs,  ii.  172. 
Fez,  ii.  213,  217,  218,  342,  iii. 

294,  295. 
Ficini,  Marsiglio,  iii.  166. 
Field  of  May,  ii.  166,  169,  245. 
Fieschi,  ii.  322. 
Fiesole,  ii.  91,  iii.  24. 
Filardi,  made  Pope,  iii.  47. 
Filimer,  a  Northern  leader,  i.  350. 
Fimbria,  i.  250. 
Fini,  Cardinal,  iv.  127. 
Finland,  i.  334,  ii.  252. 
Finns,  i.  336,  342,  350,  ii.  235, 

236,  iii.  269. 
First  fruits,  offerings  of,  i.  57,  58. 
Flamines,  Roman,  i.  101. 
Flaminia,  ii.  92,  121. 
Flanders,  Baldwin  of,  ii.  235. 
Flanders,  counts  in,  ii.  250.  Ships 

from,  in  the  third  Crusade,  313. 

Municipal    rights    obtained    in, 

352.     Movements   against,   iii. 

332. 
Fleet,  see  Navy. 
Flemings,  ii.  250,  iii.  129.     See 

Flanders. 
Fleury,  Cardinal,  iv.  99, 101, 103, 

106,  109,  133.     Pacific  inten- 
tions of,  iv.  140,  142,  143. 
Flight,  Spartan,  odiousness  of,  i. 

78.     Of  Mohammed,    ii.    153, 

154. 
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Florence,  fine  arts  learned  at,  i. 
202.  After  the  extirpation  of 
the  Hohenstaufens,  iii.  24.  In 
six  districts,  25.  Growth  and 
prosperity  of,  25-27.  Alliance 
of,  with  Robert,  of  Naples,  32. 
In  the  time  of  Walter,  51  ;  of 
the  Medici,  54, 164.  Literature 
of,  58.  In  the  age  of  Charles 
V.,  248  ;  of  Philip  II.,  301. 

Florianus,  i.  310. 

Florida,  Spartans  in,  i.  81. 

Flowers,  Roman  fondness  for,  i. 
218. 

Flue,  Nicolaus  von  der,  iii.  193. 

Fohi,  ii.  14,  note,  47. 

Folard,  Chevalier  de,  i.  214. 

Fontaine,  iv.  18. 

Fontana  takes  Padua,  iii.  22. 

Fontenay,  battle  near,  ii.  226. 

Foot-soldiers,  see  Infantry. 

Forceps,  the  Roman,  i.  210. 

Foreigners,  Athenian  exclusion 
of,  i.  86. 

Forests,  i.  334,  335. 

Forli,  war  between  Bologna  and, 
ii.  359. 

Forms,  i.  191.  The  four,  ii.  46, 
note. 

Fortification,  by  Vauban,  iv.  14. 

Foscarini,  iii.  64. 

Fossat's  Chronicle,  ii.  132,  note. 

Fosthath,  Old  Cairo,  ii.  158. 

France,  i.  25,  26.  Kingdom  of, 
founded,  340.  Kings  of,  hon- 
ored after  death,  ii.  81.  Ac- 
count of,164.  Lombardy  united 
with, 188.  Under  Charlemagne, 
192.  Called  Carlingia,  227. 
Connexion  of  Burgundy  with, 
230.  Under  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, 230,  232,  235,  237,  244. 
Crown  of,  devolves  on  the  fam- 
ily of  Capet,  244.  Elective 
converted  into  hereditary  mon- 
archy, 245.  Influence  of  Dukes 
of  Normandy,  246,  339.  Un- 
der Louis  VI.  and  Louis  VII., 
283.  Growth  of  monarchy  in, 
339,  348.  Power  of  the  King 
of,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  II., 
348  ;  of  Louis  VII.,  348.    Un- 


der Philip  the  Fair  and  his  suc- 
cessors, iii.  114.  Nobles  of,115. 
Maxims  of  policy  in,  189.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  V. ,  239  ; 
of  Philip  II.,  286  ;  of  Riche- 
lieu, 327,  331.  Concessions 
to,  by  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia, 341.  Continuance  of  the 
war  of,  with  Spain,  346.  Un- 
der Louis  XIV.,  iv.  13.  At  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV. ,  95.  Alli- 
ance of,  against  Philip  V.,  96  ; 
with  England  and  Prussia,  99. 
Invasion  of  Austria  by,  141. 
Neglects  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
142.  Invasion  of  Holland  by, 
145.  Part  taken  by,  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  152,  157. 
Alliance  of,  with  Austria,  155. 
Introduction  of  Prussian  tactics 
into,  162.  Treatment  of  Jes- 
uits in,  173.  Ransoms  paid  by, 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  221. 
Alliance  of,  with  the  United 
States,  234.  Constitution  and 
situation  of,  in  1783,  240,  241. 
Revenues  and  taxes,  247.  Di- 
vision of,  into  provinces,  249. 
National  debt  of,  252.  Navy, 
253.  Land  forces,  253.  Al- 
ways opposed  to  stadtholders, 
269.  See  Charles,  Francis, 
Franks,  French,  Gauls,  and 
Louis. 

Franche  Comte,  iv.  38.  See  Up- 
per Burgundy. 

Francis  I.,  of  France,  i.  xxxvii.,  iii. 
161,191.  Recovers  Milan,  184. 
Swiss  treaty  with,  184.  Com- 
petition with  Charles  V.  for  the 
throne,  211.  Remarks  on,  217. 
Death  of,  227,  228.  Not  fru- 
gal, 239.  Concordat  by,  241. 
Genoese  nobles  in  the  service 
of,  247.  Conquers  Savoy,  254. 
Solyman  confederate  of  271. 
Befriends  Shereddin,  272. 

Francis  II.,  of  France,  iii.  278, 
287. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Brittany,  iii. 
160. 

Francis  of  Assisi,  ii.  317. 
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Francis  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, iii.  300. 

Francis  Stephen,  of  Lorraine,  Em- 
peror of  Germ.,  iv.  107,108,145. 

Franciscan  order,  ii.  317,  345. 

Franconia,  i.  355,  ii.  167,  239,  iii. 
12. 

Frankfort,  iii.  171,  iv.  295. 

Franks,  i.  335,  349.  Aid  the 
Allemanni,  355.  Constantine's 
treatment  of  captive,  ii,  65. 
Allied  with  the  Allemanni,  67. 
Subdued,  67,  68.  Perfidious, 
75.  Opposed  by  Huns,  78. 
Gaul  laid  waste  by,  91.  Settle 
in  Netherlands,  93.  Ripuarian, 
98.  Encroachments  by,  104. 
Childebert  King  of  the,  113. 
Burgundy  in  possession  of  the, 
116.  Overrun  Italy,  116.  For- 
midable to  the  Lombards,  120. 
Defeated  near  Bellinzona,  121. 
Lay  waste  Burgundy,  127.  En- 
mity between  the  Allemanni  and 
the,  128.  Account  of  the,  and 
of  their  kingdom,  130, 164.  On 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  the, 
164,166.  Various  wars  of  the, 
166,  169.  Christianity  among 
the,  167.  Defeated,  173.  Fight 
near  Poitiers,  175.  Pepin  King 
of  the,  186.  Constitution  of  the, 
193.  Military  affairs  of  the,  193. 
Comparison  of  Arabs  and,  205. 
Extent  of  their  power,  297. 

Fraud,  Grecian,  i.  220. 

Frederick  (I.,  Barbarossa,  Empe- 
ror of  Germany,)  events  in  the 
reign  of,  ii.  172,  276,  308,  311. 
His  treatment  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  305.  In  the  third  Cru- 
sade, 313.  Compared  to  Char- 
lemagne, 313.  Death  of,  313, 
iii.  22. 

Frederick  (II.,  Emp.  of  Germ.,) 
ii.  203,  305,  309,  313,  314, 
316,  317,  321,  322,  348,  iii.  22. 
State  of  Germany  after  his 
death,  111. 

Frederick  (III.,  Emp.  of  Germ.,) 
iii.  96,  155,  157,  161,  169, 
222. 


Frederick,  son  of  Albert,  iii.  85. 

Frederick  William,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  founder  of  the 
power  of  Prussia,  iv.  23,  24, 
37,  42,  283. 

Frederick  (William  I.,  King  of 
Prussia,)  iv.  73,  100,  110,  196. 

Frederick  (WilliamlL,  theGreat, 
King  of  Prussia,)  i.  xx,  xxi, 
xxxvii,  146,  215.  Declares 
for  the  Uberti,  iii.  25.  Receives 
accession  of  territory,  342.  Al- 
liance with  Sweden,  iv.  26. 
Notices  of,  26,  134,  137,  144, 
146,  154,  155,  157,  160. 
Treatment  of  Poland  by,  26, 
183,187,192,193,195.  Change 
in  his  fortunes,  166.  Conduct 
of,  216,  219.  Notice  of  his  ad- 
ministration, 283.  Revenue 
and  subjects  of,  283.  His  mil- 
itary tactics,  284. 

Frederick  (I.,  of  Denmark,)  iii. 
266,  267. 

Frederick  (III.,  of  Denmark,)  iv. 
26,  27. 

Frederick  (IV.,  of  Denmark,)  iv. 
50,  54. 

Frederick,  (of  Simmern,)  Elector 
Palatine,  iii.  106,  322.  Death 
of,  345.  King  of  Bohemia,  iv. 
138. 

Frederick,  (the  Wise,)  Elector  of 
Saxony,  iii.  227,  228. 

Frederick  Augustus  I.,  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  iv. 
54,  104,  105,  111. 

Frederick  Augustus  II.,  of  Po- 
land, iv.  Ill,  143,  145. 

Frederick  III.,  of  Austria,  iii.  33, 
40,  47,  48,  49,  96. 

Frederick  of  Baden,  ii.  327,  328. 

Frederick  of  Brunswick,  iii.  37. 

Frederick  Henry,  the  Old  Prince 
of  Orange,  iii.  335,  iv.  29. 

Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Or- 
age  and  Stadtholder  of  the 
Provinces,  iv.  74. 

Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  King 
of  Sweden,  iv.  76,  78. 

Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  ii. 
307. 
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Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  iii.  39, 
49,  102,  103. 

Frederick,  Margrave  of  Meissen, 
iii.  39. 

Frederick  the  Victorious,  iii.  107. 

Freedom,  personal,  ii.  197.  In 
Friesland,  ii.  352.  Of  the 
Grisons,  iii.  181.  Of  Germa- 
ny, 337,  iv.  23.    See  Liberty. 

Fregosi  family,  iii.  247. 

French,  massacre  of,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  iii.  18.  At  the  battle  of 
Nicopolis,  142.  In  Italy,  169, 
183.  League  against  the,  170. 
See  France. 

French  academicians,  i.  179. 

French  empire,  ii.  187,  211,  224. 

French  monarchy,  113. 

French  parliament,  iii.  115,  187, 
189,  190,  242,  iv.  241.  See 
France. 

Friburg,  ii.  276,wo/e,  iii.  14,  191, 
193,  256,  iv.  49. 

Fridigern,  i.  353,  ii.  86-89. 

Friendships,  military,  i.  211. 

Friesland,  Christianity  in,  ii.  167. 
Under  Charlemagne,  192.  Ships 
from,  in  the  third  Crusade, 
313.  Attachment  to  freedom 
in,  352.  Under  elective  magis- 
trates, 353.  Representation 
of,  iv.  268. 

Friul,  ii.  119,  120,  187,  231. 

Frontinus,  i.  178. 

Fruit-trees,  i.  218. 

Fugger  of  Augsburg,  iii.  223, 
241. 

Fulneck,  iii.  101. 

Fulvia,  i.  281,  282. 

Funerals,  Roman,  i.  220.  Ger- 
man, 347. 

Futurity,  i.  42,  49.  See  Immor- 
tality. 

G. 

Gabriel  calls  Mohammed,  ii.  153. 
Gage,  General,  iv.  233. 
Galatia,  i.  231,  320. 
Galba,  Servius,  i.  295. 
Galeazzo,  iii.  162. 
Galen,  i.  181,  ii.  202. 
Galen,  Christopher,  iv.  36. 


Galerius,  Emperor,  i.  322,  356- 
359. 

Galitzyn,  Wasiley,   iv.   82,    199. 

Gallican  Church,  iii.  241,  242,  iv. 
62,  65. 

Gallicia,  ii.  93,  162,  iv.  189-191. 

Gallienus,  i.  308. 

Gallus,  i.  308,  354,  ii.  66. 

Gama,  Vasco  de,  iii.  114,  185, 
186. 

Games,  i.  93,  316. 

Ganganelli,  Cardinal,  iv.  177. 

Ganges,  i.  43,  44,  note,  150,  ii. 
15,  51,  164. 

Gascon,  and  Gascony,  ii.  131, 
132,  175,  190. 

Gasna,  ii.  220,  294. 

Gastald,  ii.  170,  note. 

Gaul,  Hercules  in,  i.  48.  Peo- 
pling of,  54.  Olive  trees  brought 
to,  218.  Hannibal  in,  225.  A 
Roman  province,  242.  Laid 
waste  by  barbarians,  242.  Sub- 
dued to  Rome,  255,  258.  War 
of  Caesar  in,  262.  Nations  in, 
262.  Taken  advantage  of,  by 
Caesar,  264.  Excited  to  insur- 
rection, 296.  Delivered  from 
barbarians,  310.  Notice  of 
ancient,  328.  Belgic,  328,  329. 
Bordered  on  Illyricum,  330. 
Traversed  by  Franks,  349. 
Overrun  by  the  Allemanni  and 
Franks,  355.  Remains  in,  355. 
Under  Constantine  II.,  ii.  65. 
Julian's  expedition  against  the 
Allemanni  in,  67.  Liberated 
from  imposts,  68.  Falls  to  Max- 
imus,  90.  Proffered  to  Goths, 
91.  Laid  waste,  91.  Bishops 
of,  offended  with  Emperors, 
131.     See  France. 

Gauls,  i.  64.  Expedition  of,  into 
Asia,  155.  War  of,  with  Clu- 
sium  and  the  Romans,  192. 
Rome  burnt  by,  216.  Inhabit 
Etruscan  cities,  224.  Humbled 
in  Galatia,  231.  Yield  to  Visi- 
goths, ii.  93.  Invitation  to  the, 
by  Clovis,  131.  See  Cisalpine, 
French,  and  Gaul. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  iii.  127,  203. 
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Gauri,  iii.  199. 

Gaza,  i.  52,  317. 

Gaza,  Theodorus  of,  iii.  62. 

Gebel  Tarif,  or  Gibraltar,  ii.  161. 

Gelaleddin  Mankbarn,  ii.  331. 

Gelderland,  iv.  74. 

Gelders,  Duchy  of,  iii.  155. 

Gelisnir,  ii.  115. 

Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  i.  138. 

Generals,  Lacedaemonian,  i.  74. 
Athenian,  85,  88.  Roman,  on 
the  march,  208.  Choice  of  Ro- 
man, 211.     German,  338. 

Geneva,  Csesar  at,  i.  263.  Be- 
longed to  Vienne,  330.  Theo- 
doric  master  of,  ii.  114.  Bur- 
gundian  assembly  at,  126.  Di- 
et at,  187.  Bishop  at,  229, 
282.  Conrad  crowned  at,  248. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  V., 
iii.  254.  Constitution  of,  258. 
Sacrificed,  304. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  Cassius  defeat- 
ed on,  i.  242.  Nion  near,  263. 
Arabs  extend  to,  ii.  224.  Sa- 
voyard possessions  on,  248. 

Gengis  Khan,  i.  130,  ii.  82,  331. 
Descendants  of,  iii.  144,  199. 

Genoa,  i.  224,  326,  iii.  73.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  V.,  247. 
Mainotes  go  to,  iv.  68.  At  war 
with  Corsica,  129.  Taken  and 
restored,  151. 

Genseric,  ii.  95,  96,  102,  113, 
115. 

Geographical  degree,  i.  71. 

George  I.,  of  England,  iv.  75,  77, 
93,  95,  281. 

George  II.,  of  England,  iv.  141, 
144,  145,  146,  281. 

George  III.,  of  England,  iv.  34, 
221,  281. 

George  the  Acropolite,  ii.  357. 

George  the  historian,  ii.  208. 

George,  of  Brandenburg,  iv.  137. 

George,  of  Schellenberg,  iv.  137. 

George,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  ii.  267. 

George  William,  of  Brandenburg, 
iii.  324,  325. 

Georgia,  division  of,  iii.  200. 

Gepidi,  i.  330,  354,  355,  ii.  76, 
96,  99,  118,  119,  141. 


Gerhard,  of  Lorraine,  ii.  249,  250. 

Gerhard,  of  Holstein,  iii.  133. 

Geri  Cancellieri,  iii.  26. 

German  language  and  Persic,  i. 
352. 

German  monarchs,  iii.  207,  208, 
211,  340. 

Germania  Prima,  i.  329,  349. 

Germanicus  Caesar,  i.  292,  339. 

Germany,  i.  50.  Wall  in,  304. 
Penetrated,  under  Aurelianus, 
309.  Ancient  writers  on,  332. 
Account  of  ancient,  334.  Part 
of  the  country  of  the  Celtse,  334. 
Political  institutions  of,  336. 
Christianity  and  Mohammedan- 
ism in,  ii.  167.  Ducal  dignity 
in,  abolished,  186.  Rebellion 
in,  quieted,  191.  Source  of 
nobles'  power  in,  227.  Vexed 
by  Moravians,  232.  Hungari- 
ans in,  233.  House  of  Charle- 
magne abandoned  in,  233.  Un- 
der Henry  I.,  234,  237  ;  and 
his  son,  Otho,  237.  Imperial 
crown  devolves  on  the  kings  of, 
239.  Hereditary  monarchy  in, 
245.  Danes  and,  289,  353. 
See  Allemanni. 

German  empire,  constitution  of 
the,  ii.  274.  Condition  of,  af- 
ter Frederick's  death,  iii.  11. 
Under  Rudolph  of  Habsburg, 
13  ;  Adolf  and  Albert,  14  ;  the 
House  of  Luxemburg,  17  ;  Lou- 
is of  BaVaria,  33  ;  Charles  iv. 
34  ;  Wenceslaf,  36  ;  Sigis- 
mund,  37  ;  Austrian  Empe- 
rors, 39.  Ignorance  in,  58. 
Declared  independent  of  the 
will  of  the  Pope,  99.  Consti- 
tution of  the,  205.  Imperial 
elections  the,  208.  The  Refor- 
mation there,  220.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  236.  Increased 
taxes  in  the,  238.  In  the  age 
of  Philip  II.,  304  ;  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  329.  Freedom 
of  the,  337,  iv.  21.  Constitu- 
tion of  the,  iii.  337,  iv.  288. 
Its  power  suffers,  21.  Roman 
months  in ,21 .  Its  history  during 
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the  predominant  influence  of 
the  French  Kings,  72.  State 
of,  in  1783,  287-296.  See 
Frederick. 

Germans,  i.  259.  In  Gaul,  262. 
Checked  by  the  Helvetii,  263. 
At  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  272. 
Cross  the  Rhine,  296.  Ad- 
vance to  Italy  and  are  defeated, 
302.  Opposed  by  Severus,  307. 
Simplicity  of,  331.  Distin- 
guished tribes  of,  335.  Relig- 
ion of,  338.  Sword  presented 
to  young,  339.  Personal  ap- 
pearance of,  343.  Domestic 
and  other  habits  of,  343.  Their 
clothing,  343;  food,  344;  court- 
ships, and  marriages,  344. 
Earliest  wars  between,  and  the 
imperial  armies,  348.  Pardon- 
ed, 349.  Driven  by  Maximi- 
nus,  349.  Invasions  by,  349. 
Manners  of,  ii.  140.  Admira- 
tion of,  in  Italy,  241.  See  Al- 
lemanni. 

Gersau,  iii.  91. 

Gerson,  banished,  iii.  46. 

Gertrude,  ii.  273. 

Gessler,  Herman,  iii.  85. 

Getae,  i.  324,  note,  353. 

Geysa,  ii.  329. 

Ghaur,  ii.  294,  331. 

Ghent,  civil  war  in,  iii.  124. 

Ghibellines,  ii.  277,  325,  iii.  25, 
26,  32,  54.      , 

Gibraltar, straits  of,passed  through 
by  Phoenicians  and  Franks,  i. 
51,  355.  Germany  extended 
to,  334.  Called  Gebel  Tarif, 
ii.  161.  Fortified,  161.  Taken 
from  the  Moors,  iii.  173.  Ac- 
quired by  Great  Britain,  iv.  56, 
93,  99. 

Giotto,  tower  built  by,  iii.  27. 

Gipsies,  iv.  73. 

Glabrio,  Acilius,  i.  231. 

Gladiators  defeat  consuls,  i.  254. 

Glaris,  iii.  89,  90,  92,  194, 
260. 

Glass,  inventors  of,  i.  51. 

Glycerius,  Emperor,  ii.  104. 

Gnostics  and  Gnostic  philosophy, 


ii.  46,   note,  47.     Moral   doc- 
trine of  the,  48,  49,  57. 

Goa,  iii.  243,  317. 

Gobi,  wilderness  of,  ii,  15,  83. 

God,  and  a  First  Cause,  i.  42,  ii. 
19,  20,  40,  47. 

Godebert,  ii.  173. 

Godemar,  ii.  127. 

Godegisel,  ii.  96. 

Godfrey,  ii.  295,  297. 

Gottingen,  at  the  time  of  Muller's 
residence  there,  i.  xi. 

Gold,  at   Sparta,  i.  79.     Coined 
under  Servius,  217.     In  Spain, 
iv.  259.     Tax  on,  in  Portugal,     ' 
276. 

Gold  Coast,  settled,  iii.  114. 

Golden  age,  i.  41. 

Golden  Bull,  iii.  35,  99,  103,  208, 
iv.  217. 

Golden  Fleece,  iii.  126,  iv.  98. 

Golden  Horde,  iii.  144,  145.  x 

Golden  statue,  i.  93. 

Goliah,  ii.  334. 

Gonatas,  Antigonus,  i.  155,  160, 
228. 

Gondebald,  King,  ii.  114,  126, 
127. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  iii.  183. 

Gonzaga-family,  iii.  326,  iv.  55, 
67. 

Gonzaga,  Charles  of,  iv.  66. 

Gonzaga,  Ferdinand,  iii.  252. 

Gonzaga,  Louis,  iii.  169,  246. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  iii.  114. 
See  Africa. 

Gordians,  The,  i.  307,  308. 

Gorgias,  i.  93,  120. 

Gostomysl,  Governor,  ii.  236. 

Gothic  architecture,  ii.  204. 

Gothland,  i.  352. 

Goths,  war  with  the,  i.  308.  Ori- 
gin of  the,  324.  Plunder 
Athens,  325.  Pass  through  the 
Grecian  provinces,  349.  His- 
torical notices  of  the,  349-354, 
ii.  64,  85,  92,  103,  162.  De- 
feat Romans,  87,  88.  Approach 
Constantinople,  87.  Incursions 
by,  into  Italy,  91,  92.  Aban- 
don Rome,  115.  Defeated 
near  Perusia,  116.     Union  of 
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the  Swedes  and,  289.  See 
Allemanni,  Barbarians,  Ger- 
mans, Northern,  and  Vandals. 

Gouffier,  Choiseul,  i.  54,  note. 

Governments,  best  kind  of,  i.  31. 
Definitions  of,  33.  Essential 
difference  between,  35.  Ben- 
efit of  imperfect  modes  of, 
36.  Popular,  introduced  into 
Greece,  58.  Remarks  on,  an- 
cient, 91.  Of  ancient  Ger- 
many, 336.  On  alterations  in, 
ii.  284.  Machiavelli  on  repub- 
lican, iii.  250. 

Gozo,  given  to  Knights,  iii.  254. 

Gracchi,  The,  i.  217,  239. 

Gracchus  conquers  Sardinia,  i. 
227. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  i.  240-242,  245. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  i.   239,  240. 

Grain,  growing  wild,  i.  43. 

Granada,  ii.  299,  iii.  173,  iv.  18, 
19. 

Granson,  John  of,  iii.  126. 

Granson,  captured,  iii.  158. 

Gratian,  ii.  88,  89,  322. 

Great  Britain,  ii.  106.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  iii.  262.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  iii.  349. 
Jealous  of  the  French  inva- 
sion of  Netherlands,  iv.  35. 
The  name,  93.  Acquisitions  of, 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  93. 
North  America  and,  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  220-236.  Trea- 
ties by,  for  troops,  233.  State 
of,  in  1783,  278-282.  Royal 
power  in,  278.  Taxes  and 
revenues,  279.  Military  af- 
fairs of,  281.  Navy  and  army 
of,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
281.      See  Britain. 

Great  Mogol,  iii.  149. 

Great  Tartary,  i.  110. 

Grecourt,  i.  168. 

Greece,  primitive  state  of,  i.  54. 
Letters  introduced  into,  55.  In- 
novations in,  during  the  Tro- 
jan War,  60.  Homer's  poems 
brought  into,  61.  Notice  of, 
and  of  the  sources  of  its  histo- 
ry, 113.     Revolutions  in,  from 


the  age  of  Solon  to  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  in  Asia, 
127.  Expeditions  against,  by 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  130.  In- 
ternal commotions  in,  144. 
Treaty,  dishonorable  to,  144. 
Oblique  order,  in  the  conquest 
of,  146.  Ruin  of  the  independ- 
ence of,  147.  Subjection  of,  to 
Macedonia,  153.  Protected  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  155.  End  of 
the  glorious  days  of,  237.  Sub- 
dued by  Mithridates,  244.  Loss- 
es in,  from  the  Roman  power, 
325.  Traversed  by  Goths,  353. 
Religion  of,  and  its  decline,  ii. 
12,  16.  Under  the  Romans, 
77.  War  in,  caused  by  a  youth, 
200.  Divided  among  French 
noblemen,  320.  Under  Bajes- 
sid,  iii.  198.  Interference  for, 
in  1768,  iv.  202.     See  Greeks. 

Greek,  Arab  translations  from  the, 
ii.  201.  Heresy  in  understand- 
ing, iii.  263. 

Greek  church,  measure  for  unit- 
ing the  Romish  and,  iii.  146. 
In  Lithuania,  306. 

Greek  colonies,  i.  62,  94,  195. 

Greek  dramatists,  i.  119. 

Greek  history,  sources  of,  i.  113— 
124. 

Greek  mythology,  i.  48. 

Greeks,  i.  29,  56.  In  Italy,  62, 
98,  195.  Influence  from  the, 
110.  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thous- 
and, 117.  Efforts  of,  to  be- 
come independent  of  the  Satrap 
of  Lydia,  129.  Follow  Per- 
sians to  the  Asiatic  coasts,  133. 
In  Philip's  time,  229.  Aided 
by  Romans,  229.  Belief  of, 
ii.  82.  Spices  sought  by,  150. 
In  Socotora,  151.  Literary  ri- 
valry between  Arabs  and,  201. 
Their  treachery  towards  the 
Normans,  and  the  consequen- 
ces, 265.  Literary,  welcomed 
by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  iii.  62. 
Swiss  and,  compared,  91.  See 
Greece. 

Greenland,  colony  in,  ii.  253. 
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Gregory  I.,  the  Great,  Pope,   ii. 

123,  169. 
Gregory  II.,  Pope,  ii.  167,  184. 
Gregory  III.,  Pope,  ii.  185. 
Gregory  VII.,  Pope,  ii.  267,  iii. 

20,  iv.  128. 
Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  ii.  322,  iii.  45. 
Gregory  XII.,  Pope,  iii.  48,  49. 
Gregory  XIII.,  Pope  iii.  300. 
Grenville,  Richard,  iii.  291. 
Grimwald,  ii.  165,  173,  174. 
Gripho,  war  of,  ii.  186. 
Grisons,  iii.  181,  182,  334. 
Grocyn,  Professor,  iii.  263. 
Grotius,  Hugo,  iii.  319. 
Guadagni,  Bernardo,  iii.  56. 
Gudenov,  iii.  352. 
Guelph,  ii.  270,  273. 
Guelphs,  ii.  273,  277,  325,  iii.  22, 

26,  30,  32,  102. 
Guicciardini,  i.  173,  iii.  246. 
Guienne,  ii.  261,  284,  286. 
Guiscard,  Charles,  i.  215. 
Guiscard,   Robert,   ii.  266,   292, 

296. 
Guises,  iii.  287,  288,  iv.  61. 
Gundichar  or  Gunther,  ii.  93, 125. 
Gusman,  Fernando  Perez  de,  iii. 

111. 
Gustavus    I.,    (Vasa,)    iii.    150, 

266,  269,  278,  309. 
Gustavus  II.,  (Adolphus,)  i.  214, 

iii.  328,  329,  iv.  14,  24. 
Gustavus  III.,  iv.  212,  213. 
Gustavus,  Charles,  iv.  24-26,  46. 
Guttenberg,  iii.  62. 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  ii.  312,  314. 
Guy  of  Spoleto,  Duke,  ii.  231. 
Guy,  of  Vienne,  made  Pope,  ii. 

272. 

H. 

Haarfager,  Harold,  ii.  235. 

Habsburg  family,  ii.  249,  iii.  12- 
15,  17,  49,  85,  86,  89,  90,  93, 
103.  Division  of  the  power  of, 
92.  Account  of  the,  94.  Expi- 
ration of  a  branch  of  the,  95. 
Countries  subject  to  it,  217. 
Conclusion  respecting,  357. 
Effect  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia on  the,  iv.  21.     Succes- 


sion to  the,  in  Spain,  52.     Last 

male    descendant,    109.       See 

Albert,  and  Rudolph. 
Hsedui,  i.  262,  263. 
Heemus,  Mount,  i.  323,  iv.  206, 

207. 
Hague,  treaty  at  the,  iv.  51. 
Haidamaks,  iv.  186,  198. 
Hair,  i.  76,  235,  ii.  174. 
Hajatalah  Huns,  ii.  83. 
Hakem,  ii.  338. 
Haleb,  ii.  334,  335. 
Half-moon,  military,  i.  210. 
Halicarnassus,  i.  95,  319. 
Halil,  iv.  200,  206. 
Haller,  biographer,  i.  174,  iii.  148. 
Hallwyl,  Hanns  von,  iii.  159. 
Hamburg,  ii.  236,  325,  iii.  11,  iv. 

295. 
Hamilcar,  or  Amilcar,  i.  222,  223, 

224. 
Hanau,  Amelia  of,  iii.  346. 
Hanau,  Count  of,  iv.  292. 
Hannibal,  or  Annibal,  i.  222,  225. 

Expedition  of,  into  Italy,  225. 

Summoned    to   Carthage,  227. 

Battle    of,    with    Scipio,    227. 

Takes  refuge  with  Antiochus, 

230.      Fate    of,    231.      Battles 

gained  by,  231.    Cato's  feelings 

towards,  234.     Noticed,  ii.  78, 

103,  234. 
Hanno,  voyages  by,  i.  52,  108. 
Hanns,  Count,  iii.  89. 
Hanover,  iv.   74,   97,    99.       See 

Brunswick. 
Hanseatic  league,  ii.  325,  iii.  11, 

98,  202,  343. 
Happiness,  i.  142,  347. 
Harmodius,  i.  127,  277. 
Haro,  Louis  de,  iii.  347. 
Harold,  of  Denmark,  iii.  133. 
Harold,  of  England,  ii.  285. 
Harold,  of  Norway,  ii.  235. 
Haroun  Al  Raschid,  ii.  183,  200, 

213. 
Hartz,  i.  334,  iv.  292. 
Hasdrubal,  or   Asdrubal,  i.   222, 

225,  227. 
Hasdrubal  and  his  wife,  i.  236. 
Hassan,  successor  of  Ali,  ii.  159, 

160. 
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Hassan  el  Tawil,  iii.  140. 
Hassan,  of  Tunis,  iii.  272. 
Hassan,  Bey  and  Pasha,  iv.  203, 

204,  207. 
Hastati,  the  Roman,  i.  204. 
Hauteville,  see  Guiscard,  Roger, 

and  Tancred. 
Hearth-tax,  in  England,  iv.  279. 
Hebrew  literature,  ii.  32,  33,  35, 

36. 
Hebrews,  i.  29,  ii.  12,  150.     See 

Israelites,  and  Jews. 
Hebrides,  ii.  138,  iii.  131. 
Hedwig,  Princess,  iii.  133-135. 
Heeren,   on    Miiller,    i.   xv,  xxi, 

xxxix. 
Hegira    of  Mohammed,  ii.    153, 

154. 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  iii.  323. 
Heidelberg  University,  iii.  107. 
Heliaia,  court  at  Athens,  i.  82, 84. 
Heliastee,  oath  of  the,  i.  85. 
Heliogabalus,  i.  306. 
Heliopolis,  i.  317. 
Hellen  and  Hellenes,  i.  56. 
Hellespont,  i.  131,  149. 
Helots,  slavery  of  the,  i.  78. 
Helvetia,  the  Tigurini  of,  i.  242. 

Excitement    in,  244.     On    ex- 
terminating the  people  of,  296. 

Separated     from    Gaul,     328. 

Allemanni  defeated     in,     357. 

Noticed,  ii.  67,  82. 
Helvetii,  i.  263. 
Hengist,  ii.  104,  138. 
Henri  de  Valois,  see  Henry  III., 

of  France. 
Henry  (I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,) 

ii.  233,  234,  237,  276. 
Henry  (II.,  of  Germ.)  ii.  247. 
Henry  (III.,  the  Black,  of  Germ.) 

ii.  249,  266,  267,  273,  329. 
Henry    (IV.,  of  Germ.)   ii.   269, 

270,  271,  273,  274. 
Henry  (V.,   of   Germ.)    ii.  271, 

273,  326. 
Henry  (VI.,  of  Germ.)    ii.   283, 

314,  315,  327,  328,  349. 
Henry   (VII.,  of  Germ.)   iii.    17, 

30,  85. 
Henry  (I.,  of  France,)  ii.  255. 
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Henry  (II.,  of  Fra.)  iii.  228,  229, 

240,  257,  265,  286,  288. 
Henry    (III.,    of  Fra.)   iii.    286, 

287,  288,  289,  303.     King  of 

Poland,  309. 
Henry   (IV.,    of  Fra.)    iii.    288, 

289,  293,  303,  318,  334. 
Henry  (I.,  of  England,)  ii.  277, 

286,  287. 
Henry  (II.,  of  Eng.)  ii.  2S6,  288. 
Henry  (III.,  of  Eng.)  ii.  351,  iii. 

127. 
Henry    (IV.,    of   Eng.)  iii.    127, 

132. 
Henry  (V.,  of  Eng.)  iii.  123,  132, 

203. 
Henry    (VI.,    of  Eng.)   iii.   132, 

203. 
Henry  (VII.,  of  Eng.)  iii.  262. 
Henry  (VIII.,  of  Eng.)  iii.  204, 

263,  264,  265,  289,  295. 
Henry,  of  Anjou,  ii.  286. 
Henry,  of  Brabant,  iii.  105. 
Henry,  of  Carinthia,  iii.  33. 
Henry,    of  Castile,    ii.    328,    iii. 

172. 
Henry,   of  Champagne,    bravest 

Knight  of  Europe,  ii.  313. 
Henry,  Count,  son-in-law  of  Al- 

phonso,  of  Portugal,  ii.  300. 
Henry,  Emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, ii.  321. 
Henry,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  iii. 

105. 
Henry,  of  Langenstein,  proposes 

a  universal  council,  iii.  46. 
Henry,  the    Lion,  ii.    274,    281, 

282,  283,  290,  305,  307,  308,. 

309,  316,  iii.  103,   104,  iv.  74. 

His  son,  ii.  305. 
Henry,  of  Lower  Silesia,  ii.  333. 
Henry,  of  Meissen,  ii.  310,  325. 
Henry,   of  Portugal,   Prince,   Hi. 

113. 
Henry,  of  Portugal,  Cardinal  and 

King,  iii.  293,  294,  296. 
Henry,  the  Proud,  ii.  273,  274, 

309. 
Henry,  son  of  Emperor  Frederick 

II.,  deserts  his  father,  ii.  323. 
Heraclea  Parinthus,  i.  324. 
U.  H. 
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Heraclidae,  or  Heraclides,  i.  72, 
92,  93. 

Heraclius,  ii.  144,  155,  176. 

Heraclius,  the  Patriarch,  ii.   313. 

Herbst,  i.  346. 

Hercules,  i.  48,  65,  72,  102,  327. 

Hercynian  forest,  i.  334,  335. 

Heretics,  hatred  of,  in  Spain,  ii. 
137.      See  Persecution. 

Heristhal,  Pepin  d',  ii.  165,  186. 

Herman,  of  Baden,  ii.  325,  327. 

Herman,  pillars  of,  i.  339. 

Herman,  of  Salza,  ii.  355. 

Hermanrick,  Gothic  king,  ii.  85. 

Hermit,  Alphonso  and  the,  ii. 
301. 

Herod,  the  Great,  ii.  39,  43. 

Herod  Agrippa,  ii.  43. 

Herodes  Atticus,  i.  324. 

Herodian,  i.  175. 

Herodotus,  i.  28,  note,  50,  116, 
132,  134,  164,  324,  note,  ii.  14, 
80. 

Heruli,  i.  356,  ii.  76,  93.  Odoa- 
cer  Prince  of  the,  104.  Seat 
of  the,  104.  Move  southward,. 
105.  Prince  of  the,  flies  to 
Rome,  112.  Commotions  of 
the,  quelled,  118. 

Hesiod,  i.  45,  ii.  16. 

Hesse,  ii.  190,  iii.  105,  325. 

Hesse  Cassel,  iii.  345,  iv.  76, 
292. 

Hessia,  Lower,  i.  335. 

Hessians,  i.  341,  342. 

Hetruscans,  i.  187.  See  Etrus- 
cans. 

Heyne,  i.  xii,  xliii.     Cited,  xliv. 

Hia,  ii.  14. 

Hibernia,  ii.  139.      See  Ireland. 

Hierarchy,  Papal,  ii.  106. 

Hieronymus,  of  Cordia,  i.  99. 

High-priests,  bishops  as,  ii.  52,  53. 

Hildebrand,  Cardinal,  ii.  267. 

Hillel,  ii.  38. 

Hinda,  ii.  159. 

Hindoo,  golden  age,  i.  41,  note. 
Paradise,  44,  note. 

Hindostan,  ii.  24,  163.  Conquests 
in,  220.  Rule  over,  294.  Gen- 
gis  Khan  in,  331.  Overrun  by 
Moguls,  iii.  144.    Noticed,  149, 


iv.  124.  State  of,  in  1783, 
303. 

Hiongnu,  identity  of  the,  with  the 
Huns,  ii.  78,  79.  Account  of 
the,  79-86,  330.      See  Huns. 

Hippagretes,  Lacedaemonian,  i. 
78. 

Hipparchus,  i.  61,  127. 

Hippias,  i.  127,  128. 

Hippocrates,  i.  46,  124,  ii.  202, 
358. 

History,  qualifications  for  writing, 
i.  xxxix.  Beginning  of,  45.  Les- 
son drawn  from,  iv.  306. 

Hoangho,  i.  43,  44,  note,  ii.  15. 

Hogue,  La,  action  near,  iv.  48. 

Hohenfriedberg,  i.  146,  iv.  144. 

Hohenstaufens,  the  Guelphs  and 
the,  ii.  273.  Mother  of  the, 
307.  Extinction  of  the,  328, 
iii.  12.  Survey  of  Italy,  after 
their  extinction,  17.  See  Con- 
rad. 

Hohenzollern  family,  iii.  102. 

Holland,  ii.  107,  iii.  106.  In  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  318,  319. 
Independence  of,  at  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  343,  344.  Con- 
trol of  the  Baltic  by,  iv.  26.  In 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  29. 
Disunion  of,  from  France,  36. 
Party  spirit  in,  40.  Situation 
of,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
94.  Switzerland  and,  131.  In- 
vaded by  the  French,  145. 
State  of,  in  1783,  265-273. 
Council  of  Amsterdam  in,  266. 
Constitution  of,  266.  Court  of, 
266.  Navy,  270.  Commerce, 
270-272.  Taxes  in,  271.  See 
Dutch,  Netherlands,  an d  Unit- 
ed Provinces. 

Holstein,  ii.  353,  iii.  104,  133, 
134,  iv.  54,  296,  297. 

Holy  of  Holies,  ii.  28. 

Holy  See,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
V.,  iii.  240.  See  Church  of 
Rome,  and  Popes. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  see  Jerusalem. 

Homer,  i.  45,  46,  54,  124,  172, 
325,  ii.  47.  The  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey of,  i.  61.     Pattern  of  Thu- 
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cydides,  61.  Luxury  in  the 
time  of,  64.  Mythology  of,  ii. 
16.     Translation  of,  iii.  222. 

Homoniza,  ii.  200. 

Honor,  sacrificing  to,  i.  213. 

Honorius,  Emperor,  ii.  90—94. 

Honorius  IV.,  Pope,  iii.  59. 

Hopital,  Chancellor  del',  iii.  287. 

Horace,,  i.  172,  176. 

Horatii,  i.  187. 

Horn,  Arvod,  Count,  iv.  150. 

Horeb,  Mount,  ii.  25. 

Horses,  Arabian,  ii.  149. 

Hortar,  burnt,  ii.  74. 

Hossain,  Alaeddin,  ii.  294. 

Hosei'n,  honors  to,  ii,  159. 

Hospital  for  pilgrims,  ii.  297,  314, 
iii.  56. 

Hospitality,  i.  344,  ii.  124,  196. 

Hospitallers,  see  Knights. 

Hostiline  curia,  i.  251. 

Houses,  Roman,  i.  216,  German, 
343,  346. 

House-tax,  in  England,  iv.  279. 

Hubert,  iv.  65. 

Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France,  ii. 
244,  245. 

Hugh,  of  Burgundy,  ii.  349. 

Hugo,  the  Wildgraf,  iii,  121. 

Huguenots,  iii.  257,  288,  349,  iv. 
39.      See  French. 

Huhansie,  the  Tanshu,  ii.  82,  84. 

Hulaku,  ii.  332,  334. 

Human  race,  origin  of  the,  i.  41. 
Antiquity  of  the,  44.  Beauty 
of  the,  in  Oriental  and  African 
countries,  321.  Characteristics 
of  the,  in  the  North,  343.  See 
Man,  and  Mankind. 

Human    sacrifices,    i.    103,    109, 

328,  339,  ii.  81,  85. 
Humbert,  Count,  ii.  248. 
Humbert  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  iii. 

121,  122. 
Hume,  i.  xvi. 
Hungarians,  Ugres,  or  Ungres,  ii. 

232,  234,  237,  238. 
Hungary,  i.   330,  350,  ii.  86,  96, 

329,  333,  iii.  16,  19.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, 136.  Union  of,  with  Po- 
land, 136.  Solyman's  successes 


in,  201,  271.     Mohammed  IV. 

invited  to,  iv.  41. 
Hunneric,  ii.  95,  113. 
Huns,  licentious,   ii.  75.     Origin 

and  history  of  the,  77-86,  96, 

101,  103,  iv.  73.     See  Attila, 

and  Hiongnu. 
Hunuyur,  ii.  85. 
Hunyad,  John,  iii.  137. 
Hunyad,  Matthias,  iii.   137,  146, 

148,  167,  222. 
Huss    and  Hussites,  iii.  38,  100, 

101,  103,  221,  232. 
Hussein,  iv.  88,  89. 
Huts,  German,  i.  343,  346. 
Hystaspes,  see  Darius. 


Iberia  and  Iberians,  i.  70,  256. 

Ibrahim,  of  Tunis,  ii.  213. 

Ibrahim  Vizier  of  Mohammed  III., 
iii.  299. 

Ibrahim,  Grand  Vizier  of  Ach- 
med,  iv.  116,  117. 

Iceland,  i.  327,  ii.  236,  253. 

Iconium,  ii.  294,  298,  iii.  138, 
139. 

Ida,  Mount,  i.  53,  60,  95,  320. 

Idiocy,  by  poison,  ii.  172. 

Igor,  or  Ihor,  i.  350,  ii.  236. 

Ihre,  i.  351. 

Iliad,  i.  61.      See  Homer. 

Illyria,  and  Illyrians,  and  Illyri- 
eum,  i.  228,  255,  309.  Rhaetia 
divided  from,  329.  Gaul  bor- 
dered on,  330.  Capital  of, 
330.  Apportioned  to  Constans, 
ii.  65.  Promotion  of  Vetranio 
by,  66.  Boundaries  of,  passed 
by  Goths,  111. 

Image,  The,  ii.  46,  note. 

Images,  controversies  as  to,  ii. 
123.  Prohibitions  as  to,  133. 
Condemned  by  Leo,  178.  On 
the  worshipping  of,  IS 4.  De- 
stroyed, 1S4.  The  war  against, 
207.     Restored,  256. 

Imagination  of  Arabs,  ii.  205. 

Immorality,  in  Venice,  iii.  68. 
See  Licentiousness. 

Immortality,  i.  42,  49,  ii.  11, 
note,  19,  29. 
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In  Ccena  Domini,  iv.  176. 

Incas  of  Peru,  ii.  250,  iii.  185. 

Independence,  ruin  of  Grecian,  i. 
147.  On  securing,  163.  Of 
the  United  States,  iv.  235. 

Independents,  The,  iv.  34. 

India,  i.  157.  Ships  sent  to,  299. 
Commerce  from,  318.  Persian 
treaties  with  princes  of,  323. 
Conquered  by  the  Mongoles, 
ii.  77.      See  East  Indies. 

Indian  philosophy,  ii.  292. 

Indians,  (East,)  i.  29,  41,  note, 
45. 

Indians,  remarks  on,  iii.  237. 

Indulgences,  iii.  223. 

Indus,  the  river,  i.  43,  44,  note. 

Infallibility,  iii.  242. 

Infantry,  Roman,  i.  202,  203,205. 
Macedonian,  206.  German, 
340.  English,  under  Henry  II., 
ii.  288.  Swiss,  iii.  92,  191. 
French,  119.  Scarce,  141. 
Of  Charles  V.,  220.  Under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  330. 

Ingulf,  ii.  236. 

Inner  Asia,  i.  48.     See  Asia. 

Innocent  II.,  Pope,  iv.  43. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  ii.  316,  347, 
355.  Letter  to,  on  capturing 
Constantinople,  318.  Absolves 
Crusaders,    320.      Inimical    to 

'  OthoIV.,  321. 

Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  ii.  322,  323, 
347,  iii.  22. 

Innocent  VIII.,  Pope,  iii.  167. 

Innocent  X.,  Pope,  iv.  62,  65. 

Innocent  XL,  Pope.  iv.  61. 

Innocent  XIII. ,  Pope,  iv.  126. 

Inquisition,  ii.  107,  317,  iii.  18, 
175.  Among  the  Portuguese, 
243.  In  the  time  of  Philip  II., 
279.  In  Spain,  iv.  256.  In 
Portugal,  274,  276. 

Inquisitors,  Venetian,  iii.  68,  72. 

Inscriptions,  on  the  tomb  at  Ther- 
mopylae, i.  132.  Collected,  183. 
In  Paran,  ii.  25.  In  central 
Asia,  78.  On  the  rocks  of 
Yen-yen,  84. 

Intellect,  Gnostic,  ii.  48. 

Intemperance,  i.  88,  ii.  133. 


Intermarriage,  i.  159. 

Interregnum,  The,  in  Europe,  ii. 
324. 

Ionia,  colonized,  i.  94.  On  trans- 
planting the  republic  of,  to  Sar- 
dinia, 107.  Attempts  in,  to  get 
rid  of  the  Satrap  of  Lydia,  129. 
Subdued  by  Cyrus,  129.  Cities 
of,  supported  by  Athens,  130. 
Liberated,  133.  Yoke  imposed 
on,  by  the  Greeks,  133,  134. 
Glory  of,  319. 

Iphicrates,  i.  206. 

Ireland  and  Irish,  i.  327.  Mi- 
gration from,  ii.  93.  Christian- 
ity in,  168.  Literature  of,  206. 
Under  Henry  II.,  288.  Con- 
cessions to,  iii.  265.  Linen  in, 
iv.  222.  Emigration  from,  to 
America,  227.  t 

Irenseus,  ii.  48. 

Irmengard,  ii.  229. 

Irene,  government  of,  ii.  207,  208. 

Irmensule,  i.  339. 

Iron,  used  as  money,  i.  79.  Ro- 
mans not  to  use,  189.  Rings, 
among  Germans,  341. 

Isaac  Angelus,  Emperor,  ii.  317. 

Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  259. 

Isabella  of  Honnegau,  ii.  348. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  iii.  121. 

Isabella,  accession  of,  iii.  172. 
Declares  Ferdinand  co-regent, 
173.  Favors  the  Inquisition, 
175. 

Isaiah,  the  prophet,  ii.  33,  41. 

Isauri,  i.  319,  iii.  139. 

Isidore,  Bishop,  ii.  322. 

Isfahan,  ii.  216,  iv.  88,  89. 

Isis,  priests  of,  ii.  21. 

Islam,  or  Islamism,  early  progress 
of,  i.  30.  The  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed, ii.  154.  First  war 
for,  154.  Extension  of,  155, 
167,  218.      -See  Mohammed. 

Isle  of  Wight,  i.  328. 

Isocrates,  i.  81,  note,  120,  121. 

Ispahan,  ii.  216,  iv.  88,  89. 

Israelites,  ii.  23-26.  See  He- 
brews. 

Issus,  defeat  on  the,  i.  156. 
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Istria,  i.  232,  ii.  91. 

Italian  republics,  ii.  282,  iii.  22. 

Italy,  i.  54.  Primitive  condition 
of,  62.  Colonies  in,  96,  195. 
Arts  carried  to  and  derived 
from,  110.  Subjected  to  Rome, 
197.  A  mere  pleasure-gar- 
den, 217.  Pulse  and  fruit-trees 
brought  into,  218.  Hannibal's 
expedition  into,  225.  Notices 
of,  240,  246,  309,  325,  ii.  90, 
91,  92,  103,  104,  105,  173, 
184,  230,  231,  234,  iii.  43,  46, 
iv.  128.  Terror  in,  from  bar- 
barians, i.  242.  Mithridates's 
project  against,  244.  War  in, 
245,  246.  Germans  in,  349. 
Allemanni  in,  354,  ii.  118. 
Apportioned  to  Constans,  65. 
Constantine  tries  to  gain,  66. 
Declares  for  Constantius,  66. 
Attila's  invasion  of,  100.  Rav- 
aged by  Vandals,  103.  Ostro- 
goths in,  111.  Surrenders  to 
Theodoric,  112.  Overrun  by 
Franks,  116.  Lombards  in, 
118.  Devastations  by  Con- 
stans, 176.  Under  Charle- 
magne, 192.  Constitution  of, 
192.  Molested  by  Arabs,  224. 
Under  Lothaire,  226.  Obtain- 
ed by  Louis,  228.  Endangered 
by  Normans  and  Arabs,  237. 
Acquisition  and  loss  of,  by  Ru- 
dolph, 239.  Under  Hugo,  239. 
Under  Otho,  240.  Under  Otho 
and  his  son,  242,  244.  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas  in,  242.  Nor- 
mans in,  265.  Henry  VI.  in, 
315.  Frederick  II.  in,  322. 
After  the  extirpation  of  the 
Hohenstaufens,  iii.  17.  Expe- 
dition of  Henry  VII.  into,  17, 
30,  32.  Privileges  sold  to 
cities  in,  18.  French  in,  18, 
169,  183.  Literature  in,  58. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  162. 
Character  of  rulers  of,  163. 
Wars  in,  182,  iv.  96.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  iii.  245  ; 
of    Philip   II.,    299.      In    the 
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Thirty  Years'  War,  317.  In- 
fluence of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia on,  343.  Power  of 
Austria  in,  iv.  101,  106.  Jes- 
uits transported  to,  172,  174, 
176. 

Ivan  L,  Czar,  iii.  145,  150,  201, 
267,  268,  353. 

Ivan  II.,  iv.  82,  83,  114. 

Ivan  III.,  iv.  147,  149,  180,  181. 

Ivanovna,  Anna,  iv.  109,  118, 
123,  147. 

Iverdun,  or  Ebrodunum,  i.  329, 
iii.  32. 

Ivrea,  i.  212,  ii.  248. 


Jacob,  a  Persian,  ii.  214. 

Jacob's  departure,  i.  45,  note. 

Jacqueline,  Princess,  iii.  107. 

Jagerndorf,  iv.  137,  138. 

Jagel,  or  Jagellon,  iii.  135,  iv.  189. 

Jagellon  dynasty,  iii.  210,  306. 

Jamaica,  captured,  iv.  31. 

Jamblichus,  ii.  57. 

James  I.,  of  Spain,  ii.  345. 

James  VI.  and  I.,  of  Scotland  and 
England,  iii.  321,  350. 

James  II.,  of  England,  iv.  43. 
Banished,  53.     Death  of,  53. 

James  III.,  of  Venice,  iii.  168. 

James  III.,  (the  Pretender,)  iv. 
53. 

Janizaries,  i.  81,  iii.  141,  145. 
Reduced  to  order,  356.  At- 
tempts to  reduce  their  power, 
iv.  28.  Degenerate,  40.  Sac- 
rifice Mustapha  II.,  88.  Rise  of, 
206.  Russians  and,  207.  Tu- 
mult of  the,  208. 

Jansen,  Cornelius,  iv.  65. 

Jansenism,  i.  214. 

Jansenists,  iv.  66. 

Janus,  i.  65.     Temple  of,  290. 

Japan,  i.  220,  ii.  45,  333,  iii.  317. 

Jaques  de  la  Marche,  iii.  41. 

Jason,  i.  57,  148. 

Jean  de  Montluc,  iii.  116. 

Jenisey,  The,  i.  44,  note,  ii.  78, 

Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  ii.  34. 

Jericho,  i.  317,  ii.  22. 
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Jerome,  burnt,  iii.  100. 

Jerusalem,  burnt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i.  70.  Notices  of,  211, 
256,  295,  ii.  32,  33,  34,  37, 
48.  Titus  at,  i.  296.  Destruc- 
tion of,  296.  ^Elia  built  on, 
317.  Splendor  of,  ii.  37.  Con- 
quered by  Pompey,  ,B9.  Jesus 
resorts  to,  41.  Church  of,  51, 
55.  True  cross  carried  from, 
156.  Robert,  not  King  of,  287. 
Under    Abul    Kasem    Mostali, 

295.  Crusade  to,  295.  Mas- 
sacre and  destruction  at,  296. 
Vow  to  the  Patriarch  of,  297. 
Fall  of  the  kingdom  of,  311, 
312.  Taken  by  Saladin,  312. 
Third  crusade  to,  313.  Given 
up  to  Frederick  II.,  322.  Sur- 
render of,  iii.  200.  See  Hos- 
pital, and  Jews. 

Jesuits,  iii.  233,  234.  In  Portu- 
gal, 243,  244,  293,  294.  Mis- 
sionary, 244.  Acts  of,  re- 
specting Jansen's  work  on  St. 
Augustin,  iv.  65.  Purpose  of 
Oeyras  respecting,  164.  His- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  the, 
169-178.  Extermination  of, 
from  Portugal,  172  ;  from 
France,  173  ;  from  Spain,  174  ; 
from  Parma,  175. 

Jesus  Christ,  ii.  29,  38,  40. 

Jews,  influence  of  the,  through 
Christianity,  i.  51.  Sent  back  to 
Jerusalem,  128.  Destruction  of, 

296.  Rebellion  of,  301.  Kept 
from  Jerusalem,  317.  Abraham 
patriarch  of  the,  ii.  23.  Histo- 
ry of  the,  31,  40.  Essene,  39. 
Expectations  of,  respecting  the 
Messiah,  40.  Commotions  a- 
mong,  45.  In  India,  164. 
Burnt  sri  Jerusalem,  297.  Lit- 
erature of  the,  342.  In  France, 
iii.  118.  Persecution  of,  175, 
176,  243,  iv.  186.  See  He- 
brews, Israelites,  and  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Joachim,  soothsayer,  ii.  314. 
Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  iii.  211, 
239. 


Joan  I.,  (Juan)  of  Portugal,  iii. 
187. 

Joanna  I.,  of  Naples,  iii.  41,  46. 

Joanna  II.,  of  Naples,  iii.  41,  82, 
163. 

Joanna  of  France,  iii.  109. 

Joanna  of  Burgundy,  iii.  121. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  IV., 
of  Castile,  iii.  172. 

Joanna,  wife  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
iii.  180,  185. 

Jodochus  of  Luxemburg,  iii.  38. 

Johannicius  King  of  Bulgarians, 
slays  Baldwin,  ii.  320. 

Johannicius,  of  Ravenna,  will  of, 
in  blood,  ii.  178. 

John  St.  and  his  Gospel,  ii.  44, 
50.      Last  days  of,  50. 

John  of  Anhalt,  iii.  98. 

John  of  Bohemia  and  Luxemburg, 
iii.  17,  32,  33,  43,  96. 

John  of  Burgundy,  ii.  349,  iii. 
124,  142. 

John  Casimir  Vasa,  iv.  26.  Last 
days  of,  28. 

John,  King  of  Castile,  iii.  111,112. 

John  II.,  Emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, ii.  292,  293. 

John  VII.,  (Paloeologus,)  of  Con- 
stantinople, iii.  50,  146. 

John,  of  Damascus,  ii.  201. 

John,  of  England,  ii.  339,  349,  iii. 
127. 

John,  of  France,  captured  at  Poi- 
tiers, iii.  122. 

John  Frederick,  of  Brandenburg, 
iv.  138. 

John  Frederick,  of  Saxony,  iii. 
227,  228,  229. 

John  of  Gaunt,  iii.  127,  203. 

John  George,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
iii.  344,  iv.  22,  41. 

John  George,  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, iv.  138. 

John  of  Granson,  iii.  126. 

John  de'  Medici,  iii.  54. 

John  of  Milan,  ii.  358. 

John  I.,  Pope,  fate  of,  ii.  113. 

John  VIII. ,  Pope,  ii.  229. 

John  XII.,  Pope,  ii.  240-242. 

John  XXIII.,  Pope,  iii.  47,  48, 
96. 
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John  I.,  of  Portugal,  iii.  112,  113. 
John  III.,  of  Portugal,  iii.  243, 

244,  293. 
John  IV.,  of  Portugal,  iii.  348. 
John  V.,  of  Portugal,  iv.  58,  109. 
John,  of  Salisbury,  ii.  357. 
John,  of  Saxony,  iii.  227. 
John,  the  Steadfast,  iii.  228. 
John,  son  of  Wolfgang,  iv.  46. 
Jonquiere,  iv.  153. 
Jordan,  the  river,  ii.  22. 
Jornandes  i.  349,  ii.  78. 
Joseph,  the  patriarch,  ii.  23. 
Joseph,  King  of  the  Romans,  iv. 

51. 
Joseph  of  Austria,  iv.  285. 
Joseph  L,  Emperor,  character  of, 

iv.  56,62,  72,  100,  215,  219. 
Joseph  II.,  Emperor,  i.  xxxi,  iv. 

235. 
Joseph,  King  of  Portugal,  iv.  164, 

170.  Attempt   to   assassinate, 

171.  Dead,  273. 

Joseph,  King  of  Spain,  iv.  51, 
52. 

Josephus,  Flavius,  i.  176. 

Joshua,  i.  56,  105,  ii.  31. 

Jovian,  the  Emperor,  ii.  73. 

Jovinus  rebels,  ii.  94. 

Juan  II.,  iii.  172,  174. 

Juan  of  Austria  conquers  Tunis, 
iii.  298,  299. 

Juba,  i.  258,  259,  273,  275,  315. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  iii.  44. 

Judah,  ii.  22,  34. 

Judaism,  ii.  37,  44. 

Judas,  ii.  37. 

Judea,  ii.  43.     See  Palestine. 

Judicial  combats,  iii.  190. 

Jugurtha,  i.  242. 

Julia,  wife  of  Pompey,  i.  266. 

Julian,  ii.  66-68.     Reign  of,  69. 

Juliers,  battle  in,  ii.  128.  Hered- 
itary succession  of,  iii.  320. 

Julin,  the  town,  ii.  290. 

Julius  Africanus,  i.  178. 

Julius,  the  Dictator,  i.  309. 

Julius,  Francis,  iv.  75. 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  iii.  183,  245, 
249. 

Julius  HI.,  iii.  241,  299. 

Juno,  temple  of,  i.  195. 


Jupiter,   i.   76,   250,   ii.    16,   17, 

note,  19. 
Jura,   i.   224,  263,  ii.  127,  226, 

234,  iii.  157,  257. 
Jury,  trial  by,  ii.  135,  139,  iv.  32. 
Justice,     administration     of,     in 

France,    ii.    340,   iii.    117  ;    in 

Germany,  206.     See  Courts. 
Justin,  the  historian,  i.  179. 
Justin  II.,  Emperor,  ii.  118,  119, 

143. 
Justinian  II.,  ii.   115,  143,  177, 

178.  Code  of,  143,  170. 
Justus,  put  to  death,  ii.  74. 
Juvenal,  i.  176. 

K. 

Kairwan,  ii.  158,  160,  213,  217, 
220. 

Kalil,  the  Janizary,  iv.  116,  118. 

Kalmucs,  see  Mongoles. 

Kantakuzenus,  John,  iii.  140, 
141. 

Kesselsdorf,  iv.  144. 

Kettler,  Ferdinand,  iv.  111. 

Khan,  see  Gengis. 

Khosru  Parviz,  ii.  155,  156. 

Kiburg,  iii.  14. 

Kienlung,  Emperor,  iv.  302. 

Kings,  at  Athens,  i.  58,  82.  Spar- 
tan, 72-76.  Roman,  99,  104. 
Roman,  expelled,  113,  188, 
190.  Comparison  of  Macedo- 
nian, with  Syrian  and  Egyptian, 
160.  Reign  of  the  Roman, 
187.  Minority  of,  in  France, 
iii.   189.     English,  iv.  32,  278. 

King's  Bench,  Court  of,  iii.  129. 

Kitchens,  Pliny  on,  i.  216. 

Klaproth,  i.  54,  note. 

Kleph,  ii.  119,  120,  168. 

Knighthood,  origin  of  three  orders 
of,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  297. 

Knights,  slain  by  Saladin,  ii.  312. 
In  the  third  Crusade,  313.  Un- 
der Philip  the  Good,  iii.  126. 
Of  the  Golden  Fleece,  126. 
Ecclesiastical,  174,  186.  See 
Equestrian. 

Knights,  Hospitallers,  of  St.  John, 
ii.  297,  306,  312,  313,  iii.  144, 
254,  272,  273. 
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Knights  Templars,  ii.  297,  312, 

313,  iii.  120. 
Knights,  Teutonic,  ii.  297,  314, 

355,  iii.  134,  135,  136,  267,  iv. 

192. 
Knowledge,    traditional,    i.     29. 

Preservation  of,  by  writing,  29. 

Evils  of  half,  91. 
Kobi,  Asia,  i.  44,  note. 
Koblai,  ii.  332,  333. 
Kollin,  iv.  157,  158,  163. 
Romanians  people    Hungary,    ii. 

333. 
Koran  of  Mohammed,  ii.  156. 
Koreish,  sacred  war  of  the,  ii.  152. 
Kotton,  part  of  Carthage,  i.  106. 
Koua,  or  Symbols,  ii.  46,  note. 
Kremlin,  iii.  270. 
Kuku,  horse  from,  ii.  149,  note. 
Kuli  Khan,  Thamas,  iv.  116,  121. 
Kymri,  ii.  352,  iii.  130. 
Kyow,  ii.  255,  iv.  204. 


Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta,  Menelaus 
King  of,  i.  60.  Lycurgus  law- 
giver of,  61,  73,  84.  Account 
of,  and  of  its  government,  72- 
81,  84,  117.  Drunkenness  a 
crime  in,  88.  Ambitious  pro- 
ject against,  133.  Jealousy  and 
war  between  Athens  and,  136. 
Alcibiades  in,  139.  Athens  de- 
mands peace  of,  141.  Sove- 
reignty of,  143.  Thirty  ty- 
rants introduced  into  Athens 
by,  144.  Corruption  in,  144. 
Decline  of  the  sovereignty  of, 
145.  Power  of,  overthrown, 
145.  Agesilaus  last  hero  of, 
47.  Laws  of  Lycurgus  abol- 
ished at,  154.     Fate  of,  154. 

Lacedaemonian  kings,  i.  72-76. 

Lacedaemonian  senate,  i.  73,  76. 

Lacedaemonians,  or  Spartans,  i. 
73.  Their  army  and  military 
affairs,  75  ;  early  and  subse- 
quent education,  77.  Dine  to- 
gether in  public,  78.  Posses- 
sions of,  in  common,  78.  Dim- 
inution of  the  male  sex  of,  80. 
Never   subdued,    81.     Present 


abodes  of,  81.  Athenians  and, 
compared,  90.  Remarks  on 
the,  91.  Colonize  Tarentum, 
96.  Called  to  aid  Athenians 
against  Hippias,  128.  At  Ther- 
mopylae, 131,  ii.  12.  Anxious 
to  maintain  their  laws,  i.  133. 
Invade  Attica,  140.  Restric- 
tions by  the,  on  the  Athenians, 
141.  Resolve  to  restore  liberty 
to  Grecian  states  in  Asia,  143. 
Fleet  of  the,  defeated,  144. 
Half  of  the,  killed  at  Leuctra, 
146.  Pursued  to  Lacedaemon, 
146.  Succored  by  Athenians 
and  beaten,  146.  Flight  of 
the,  147.     Monks  and,  ii.  196. 

Lacia,  state  of,  founded,  ii.  320. 

Lacinium,  i.  195. 

Laconia  and  Laconians,  i.  78,  97. 

Lacopenus,  Romanus,  ii.  240, 
257. 

Ladislaf,  iii.  40,  95,  96,  101, 
137. 

Laena,  Popillius,  i.  281. 

Lafayette,  Marshal  de  la,  iii.  188. 

Lagunes,  ii.  120,  189. 

Lainez,  a  Jesuit,  iii.  234. 

Lakes,  valleys  on  the  beds  of,  i. 
28.     Artificial,  ii.  151. 

Lamachus,  i.  139. 

Lambert,  design  of,  iv.  31. 

Lamberti,  Moscha,  iii.  24. 

Lambertini,  Prosper,  iv.  127. 

Lambertini,  see  Benedict. 

Lamego,  ii.  301,  iii.  348. 

Lancaster,  York  and,  iii.  128, 
203,  262. 

Lancelot,  iii.  41. 

Land,  emerging  of,  i.  26.  Asia 
the  first,  43,  note.  Disposition 
of,  in  Sparta,  79.  Submersion 
of,  between  the  two  continents, 
108.  Shared  among  soldiers, 
and  settled,  212.  Acres  of,  for 
individuals  of  Rome,  216,  217, 
240.  Proposition  respecting, 
by  the  Gracchi,  239.  Distrib- 
uted to  the  legions  of  Octavians 
282.  Division  of,  in  Germany, 
345. 

Landulf,  treaty  of,  ii.  265. 
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Language,  i.  351.  Arabic,  ii. 
163.     Turkish,  iii.  356. 

Languedoc,  ii.  132,  340. 

Laodicea,  Apollinaris  of,  ii.  69. 

Laodicea,  captured,  ii.  296. 

Lapland,  iii.  268. 

Larissa,  i.  128,  ii.  Ill,  292. 

Lascaris,  Constantinus,  iii.  61,  62. 

Lascaris,  John,  ii.  357,  iii.  62, 
166. 

Lascaris,  John  Vatazes,  ii.  357. 

Lascaris,  Theodorus,  ii.  320. 

Lateran,  St.  John  of,  ii.  183,  266, 
316. 

Latitude,  measure  of,  ii.  203. 

Latium,  i.  62,  98,  99.  Subjection 
of,  187,  189.  Reunion  of,  193. 
Declaration  by,  241. 

Laudon,  iv.  163. 

Lauenburg,  ii.  308,  309.  Duke 
of,  iii.  104. 

Lausanne,  Bishop  of,  ii.  270. 

Lausanne,  iii.  255,  257. 

Lausitz,  ii.  238,  iii.  34,  344. 

Law  of  Moses,  ii.  38,  iii.  99,  342. 

Law  of  Nature,  i.  32. 

Law  school  at  Berytus,  i.  318. 

Laws,  origin  of,  i.  32.  Reducible 
to  few  principles,  33.  Men 
must  aid,  36.  On  alterations 
of,  in  Crete,  59.  Given  by  Ly- 
curgus,  73,  96,  154.  Of  Lace- 
dsemon,  not  written,  80.  Fac- 
tious interpretation  of  the,  80. 
At  Athens,  82,  85.  Draco's, 
82.  Solon's,  83,  88,  197.  Fa- 
vored the  public  morals  of  Ath- 
ens, 87.  Roman,  91,  179,  180, 
ii.  134,  137,  142,  143,170,172, 
192,  255,  283,  322,  358,  iii. 
190.  Influence  of,  i.  110.  On 
studying  the  Roman,  179.  Of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  197.  Right 
of  proposing,  by  tribunes,  abol- 
ished, 253.  Silenced  in  Rome, 
255.  On  alterations  in,  348. 
Among  Lombards,  ii.  122,  169- 
172.  Of  Burgundy,  124,  125, 
126.  Of  the  Allemanni,  128. 
Salic,  132.  In  Gaul,  134.  The- 
odosian  code  of,  134,  137, 142. 
Of  the  Visigoths,  137.    Of  Eng- 


land, 139.  Justinian's  code 
of,  143,  170.  Charlemagne's 
regard  for,  197.  Of  Iceland, 
253.  Compilation  of  feudal, 
283.  On  the  plains  of  Roncale, 
283.  Compiled  by  Edward  III., 
285.  Of  William  the  Conquer- 
or, 286.  Of  the  curfew,  288. 
In  Ireland,  288.  First  mari- 
time, 289.  Established  by  Lou- 
is IX.,  341.  Illustration  of  Jew- 
ish, 342.  Written,  given  by 
Alphonso  the  Wise,  346.  Ro- 
man code  of,  used  in  France,  iii. 
190.  English,  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.,  iv.  32. 
Of  Connecticut,  34.  Of  Eng- 
land, 278. 

Lebanon,  ii.  22. 

Lech,  the  river,  i.  330,  354,  ii. 
191. 

Lectonia,  remains  of,  i.  54. 

Leghorn,  surrender  of,  iii.  249. 

Legions,  Roman,  i.  100,  202,  204, 
205,  211. 

Leibnitz,  iv.  17. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  iii.  284,  285. 

Leipsic,  or  Leipzig,  ii.  310,  iii. 
171. 

Leman  lake,  i.  330,  ii.  121. 

Lemnos,  under  Genoa,  iii.  73. 
Turks  and  Russians  at,  iv.  204. 

Lena,  the  river,  i.  44,  note. 

Lentils  and  the  Lentuli,  i.  217. 

Lentulus,  i.  267. 

Leo  Bardanes,  ii.  208. 

Leo  I.,  Emperor,  ii.  104,  142. 

Leo  III.,  Emperor,  ii.  178,  183, 
184. 

Leo  IV.,  Emperor,  ii.  207. 

Leo  V.,  Emperor,  ii.  257. 

Leo  VI.,  Emperor,  i.  210. 

Leo,  King  of  Armenia,  ii.  316. 

Leo  I.,  Pope,  ii.  100. 

Leo  III.,  Pope,  ii.  191.  Crowns 
Charlemagne,  192. 

Leo  VIII.,  Pope,  ii.  242. 

Leo  IX.,  Pope,  ii.  250,  266. 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  iii.  223,  241,  246, 
249. 

Leon,  ii.  162,  221,  222.  On  elec- 
tion in,  347. 
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Leonardo  Bruni,  iii.  61. 

Leonidas,  i.  131,  132,  ii.  12. 

Leonora  Tellez  de  Meneses,  iii. 
111. 

Leopold  of  Austria,  Count  of  Ba- 
densberg,  ii.  306.  Margrave, 
307.  Conquered  Damietta, 336. 

Leopold  of  Austria,  iii.  94,  95. 

Leopold  Charles,  iv.  48. 

Leopold,  (son  of  Charles  V.,)  iv. 
108. 

Leopold,  Emperor,  alliance  by, 
iv.  41.  Wife  and  mother  of, 
51.  Opposes  the  claims  of 
Philip  V.,  53. 

Leopold  of  Habsburg,  iii.  85. 

Lepanto,  iii.  298,  299. 

Lepidus,  notices  of,  i.  279-282. 

Lerma,  Duke  of,  iii.  315. 

Lesbos,  i.  84,  94,  95,  iii.  73. 

Lesczynsky,  Stanislaus,  iv.  104- 
108. 

Lesser  Asia,  see  Asia  Minor. 

Lestocq,  iv.  148-150,  179. 

Letters,  invented,  i.  51.  Intro- 
duced into  Boeotia,  55.  Re- 
vival of,  iii.  221,  262,  263. 

Lettres-de-cachet,  iv.  240,  245. 

Leuctra,  i.  80,  118,  146,  226,  ii. 
111. 

Leuvigild,  King,  ii.  136,  137. 

Leventina,  memorials  in,  ii.  121. 

Levitical  priesthood,  ii.  28. 

Lewis,  see  Louis. 

Lexicons,  i.  178,  ii.  163. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  iv.  233. 

Li,  length  of  the,  ii.  83. 

Liberty,  selfishness  as  to,  i.  133. 
Swiss  and  English,  331.  Re- 
marks on,  332.  English,  ii. 
139,  140,  349.  In  Asturia, 
162.  In  Florence,  iii.  51.  In 
Switzerland,  84.  Loss  of  Gre- 
cian, 91.  Growth  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 127.  Loss  of  English, 
204.  English,  after  the  Res- 
toration of  Charles  II.,  iv.  32. 
See  Freedom. 

Liborian,  or  Liboric,  towns,  ii. 
117,  265. 

Libraries,  Alexandrian,  i.  118  ; 
burnt,  ii.  157.     At  Wadstena, 


354.  Destroyed,  in  England, 
iii.  264. 

Liburnia,  coasts  of,  i.  224. 

Liburnian  isles,  i.  327. 

Licentiousness,  i.  58,  168,  ii.  49. 
See  Morals. 

Lichtenau,  Conrad  of,  ii.  357. 

Licinianus,  i.  359. 

Licinius,  i.  359,  ii.  63,  64. 

Life,  as  regarded  in  the  Myste- 
ries, i.  49.     Length  of,  219. 

Ligarius,  i.  276. 

Lignano,  battle  near,  ii.  280. 

Ligness,  battle  near,  ii.  333. 

Lignitz,  ducal  line  of,  iv.  138. 

Liguria,  ii.  92,  120. 

Ligurians,  soldiers  of  the,  hired, 
i.  107.     Notices  of,  224,  326. 

Linen,  in  Ireland,  iv.  222. 

Lions,  contests  with,  i.  219. 

Lipara,  founded,  i.  97. 

Lipari,  iv.  63. 

Lippe,  death  of  lords  of,  ii.  279. 

Lippe-Biickeberg,  William  de  la, 
iv.  275. 

Lisbon,  liberated,  ii.  298. 

Lismore,  council  of,  ii.  288. 

Lisorzo,  ii.  112. 

Lissa,  iv.  157,  161. 

Literature,  among  the  Arabs,  ii. 
163,  201.  Arab  influence  on 
the  revival  of,  203.  Of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  206.  Neg- 
lect of,  208.  Preservation  of, 
in  Constantinople,  260.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  292.  In  the 
North  of  Africa,  342.  Of  the 
Jews,  342.  Oftheageof  Fred- 
erick II. ,  357.  Encouragement 
of,  by  Frederick  II.,  358.  In 
Italy,  iii.  58. 

Liternum,  Scipio's  abode,  i.  232. 

Lithuania,  ii.  291,  355,  iii.  306. 

Livia,  i.  217,  282. 

Livius,  Titus,  or  Livy,  writings 
of,  i.  169,  289.  Manuscript  of, 
destroyed,  170.  Machiavelli 
on,  iii.  250. 

Livonia,  ii.  236,  291.  Missiona- 
ries in,  354.  In  the  age  of 
Charles  V.,  iii.  267.  Polish 
attempt  to  recover,  iv.  54. 
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Livonian  coast,  i.  354,  ii.  255. 

Livy,  see  Livius. 

Loch-Lomond,  i.  221. 

Locke,  John,  ii.  203,  iv.  17,  43, 
225. 

Lodomeria,  iv.  189,  190,  191. 

Lodovico,  Piero,  iii,  246. 

Loire,  ii.  93,  98,  103,  237. 

Lombard  kings,  residence  and 
memorials  of  the,  ii.  121.  Sup- 
port of  the,  122.  Choice  of, 
122.     Checks  on  the,  123. 

Lombards,  beards  of  the,  i.  341. 
Notices  of,350, 351.  Seize  Pan- 
nonia,  ii.  94,  119.  Under  At- 
tila,  96.     Proceed  to  Italy,  117, 

119.  Account  of  them  in  Italy, 
118.     Their  kingdom  in  Italy, 

120.  Towns  of  the,  121.  Ag- 
ricultural, 122.  Their  laws, 
122,  169,  170,  171  ;  division 
of  land,  122  ;  slaves,  171.  Fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  the,  187. 
Charles  wars  with  the,  187. 
Crown  Otho,  240.  See  Alb- 
win,  Desiderius,  Lombardy, 
and  Luitbrand. 

Lombardy,  i.  192,  ii.  120.  Ac- 
count of  the  kingdom  of,  from 
the  time  of  Authari,  168.  Ap- 
proach of  Arabs  to,  175.  Unit- 
ed with  France,  188.  Laws 
of,  192.  Mulberry-tree  plant- 
ed in,  204.  War  for  the  resto- 
ration of,  231.  Combination 
in,  for  a  free  republic,  277. 
Opposition  to  Frederick  II.  in, 
323.      See  Lombards. 

London,  i.  328.  Situation  and 
trade  of,  ii.  351.  In  the  Han- 
seatic  Union,  iii.  11. 

Longinus,  on  Moses,  ii.  30. 

Longueville,  iii.  196,  iv.  74. 

Lords, before  domains, i.  345.  Spir- 
itual and  temporal,  in  France,  ii. 
135,  165.      See  Nobles. 

Lore,  and  Geri  Cancellieri,  iii.  26. 

Lorraine,  ii.  233,  iv.  49, 107, 109, 
146. 

Lorraine,  Dukes  of,  ii.  239,  245, 
iii.  126,  iv.  41. 

Lorraine,  House  of,  ii.  249. 


Lot,  offices  distributed  by,  i.  72. 
Elections  by,  iii.  65. 

Lothaire  I.,  Emperor,  kingdom  of, 
ii.  226.     Death  of,  227. 

Lothaire  II.,  Emperor,  territory 
of,  ii.  228. 

Lotharingia,  ii.  226,  227. 

Louis,  same  name  as  Clovis,  ii. 
130,  note. 

Louis  I.,  (the  Good,)  empire  of  the 
Franks  left  to,  ii.  224.  Cruelty 
of,  to  Bernard,  225.  Division 
of  the  French  empire  by,  225. 
Fate  of,  225.  Dominion  of,  in 
Germany,  226. 

Louis  II.,  Emperor,  ii.  227,  228, 
229.     Prisoner,  230. 

Louis  IV.,  Emperor,  iii.  33,  43, 
85,  98,  106. 

Louis  II.,  of  FrMce,  (the  Stam- 
merer,) ii.  22'3,  229. 

Louis  IV.,  of  Fisrce,  aided  by 
Otho,  ii.  240.     Notice  of,  244. 

Louis  V.,  of  France,  ii.  245. 

Louis  VI.,  of  France,  (the  Fat,) 
ii.  283,284,  285,  321. 

Louis  VII.,  of  France,  (the  Youn- 
ger,) ii.  277,  283,  284,  298. 

Louis  IX.,  of  France,  or  St.  Lou- 
is, ii.  201,  328,  332.  Cru 
sade  by,  335.  Residence  of, 
in  Palestine,  337.  Return  of, 
339.  Extension  of  his  do- 
minions, 339,  340.  Remarks 
on,  341.  Second  Crusade  by, 
341.  Death  of,  342.  Ferdi- 
nand, cousin  of,  344.  Deeds 
of,  349.  Mediation  of,  351. 
Philip  the  Fair,  grandson  of, 
iii.  114.  Banishes  trial  by  or- 
deal, 190. 

Louis  X.,  of  France,  iii.  117,  121. 

Louis  XL,  of  France,  events  in 
reign  of,  iii.  153,  187. 
Friend  of  Medici,  164,  167. 
His  counsellors  of  state,  190. 
Concordat  attempted  by,  241. 

Louis  XII.,  of  France,  iii.  161, 
172.  Milan  acquired  by,  iii.  181. 
Partition  of  Naples  by,  182. 
Mortality  of  his  troops,  183. 
Leagues  against  Venetians,  183. 
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Expelled  from  Italy,  183.  John 
of  Albret  in  the  wars  of,  184. 
Parliament  created  by,  191. 
Frugality  of,  239,  240. 

Louis  XIII.,  of  France,  (the 
Just,)  iii.  318,  332. 

Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  (the 
Great,)  i.  xxxvii,  46,  ii.  81,  iii. 
335,336,347.  Peace  by,  337. 
Remarks  on,  iv.  13.  Enter- 
prises against,  cannot  be  under- 
taken, 29.  Alliance  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy  with,  29. 
Invasion  of  Netherlands  by,  35. 
Wife  of,  35,  51.  Places  restor- 
ed by,  38.  Deeds  of,  before 
the  war  of  1688,  39.  Alliance 
against,  41.  Lays  waste  the 
Palatinate,  47.  Latter  years 
of,  47,  49.  Mother  of,  51. 
Conduct  of,  as  to  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 52,  53.  Acknowl- 
edges Pretender,  James  III., 
53.  Further  remarks  on  France 
under,  55.  The  Court  of  Rome 
and,  62.  Religious  controver- 
sy in  the  reign  of,  65.  Death 
of,  66.  Irritation  of  Germany 
by,  72.  State  of  France  at  the 
decease  of,  95. 

Louis  XV.,  of  France,  i.  179,  iv. 
95,96.  Treatment  of  the  bride 
destined  for,  98.  Father-in-law 
of,  105.  Errors  in  the  admin- 
istration of,  164.  Edict  by, 
244.  On  the  Duke  d'Aguillon, 
245. 

Louis  XVI.,  of  France,  iv.  246. 

Louis,  Duke,  heir  of  Otho,  ii.  305. 

Louis  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  &c,  iii. 
41. 

Louis  I.,  (the  Great,)  of  Hunga- 
ry, avenges  the  death  of  An- 
drew, iii.  41.  Aids  Ragusa, 
77.     King  of  Poland,  135. 

Louis  II.,  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, iii.  201,  231. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii.  344. 

Louis  of  Savoy,  King  of  Cyprus, 
iii.  168. 

Louis  de  Haro,  iii.  347. 

Louis,  King  of  Spain,  iv.  98. 


Louisburg,  iv.  157,  159. 

Louvois,  minister  of  war,  iv.  14. 

Lovers,  Troop  of,  i.  149. 

Low  Countries,  i.  262.  See  Neth- 
erlands. 

Lower  Austria,  see  Austria. 

Lower  Bavaria,  iii.  106,  107. 

Lower  Egypt,  i.  108,  note. 

Lower  Germany,  under  Charle- 
magne, ii.  190. 

Lower  Hesse,  subdued,  ii.  132. 
Lord  of,  310. 

Lower  Hessia,  i.  335. 

Lower  Union,  iii.  195. 

Lower  Valais,  iii.  197. 

Lowositz,  iv.  157,  158. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  iii.  233. 

Lubec,  ii.  276,  290.  Hospital  for 
pilgrims  by  merchants  of,  314. 
Leagued,  325.  Notices  of,  356, 
iii.  11,  346,  iv.  295. 

Luc,  Count  de,  iv.  71. 

Lucan,  i.  177,  216. 

Lucania,  penetrated  by  Authar, 
ii.  121. 

Lucanian  shepherds,  i.  195. 

Luceria,  ruins  of,  ii.  176. 

Lucerne,  iii.  14.  Admitted  to  a 
confederacy,  86.  Conspiracy 
in,  192.  League  with,  194. 
Parties  in,  iv.  71. 

Lucian,  i.  304. 

Lucretius,  i.  41,  note,  168. 

Lucullus,  i.  254,  255,  256,  282,  ii. 
103.  Romulus  Momyllus  in 
the  castle  of,  105. 

Lugdunum,  or  Lyons,  i.  328. 

Luitbert,  ii.  174. 

Luitbrand,  reign  of,  ii.  174.  Op- 
poses Arabs,  175.  Endeavoring 
to  unite  Italy,  184.  Treatment 
of  nobles  by,  185.  Death  of, 
187. 

Luitbrand,  Bishop,  anecdotesfrom, 
242. 

Luitfried,  House  of,  ii.  186. 

Luitfried,  Duke,  war  of,  ii.  249. 

Luke,  the  gospel  of,  ii.  44. 

Lupicinus,  Gothic  trader,  ii.  86. 

Lusignan,  Guy,  and  the  House 
of,  ii.  312,  314. 

Lusignan,  Hugh  of,  ii.  349. 
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Luso,  the  Rubicon,  i.  268. 

Luther,  Martin,  ii.  203,  iii.  218, 
220,  224.  Opposes  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  224.  Deeds  of, 
226.  Bible  translated  by,  227. 
Death  of,  227. 

Lutherans,  iii.  233.  Contest  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and,  325. 
The  Evangelical  party,  338. 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  iii.  330. 

Luxemburg,  Herman  of,  ii.  271. 

Luxemburg,  House  of,  iii.  17, 
95,  96.    Extinct,  40,  102,  106. 

Luxemburg,  Marshal  of,  iv.  14. 

Luxor,  remains  of,  i.  46,  52. 

Luxury,  in  Homer's  time,  i.  64. 

Lycia,  seamen  of,  i.  319. 

Lyctos,  in  Crete,  i.  73. 

Lycurgus, tutor  of  Leobotus, brings 
Homer's  poems  into  Greece,  i. 
61.  Laws  of,  73,96,  154.  Re- 
marks on,  80.  Solon  and,  84. 
Mentioned,  121,  ii.  18,  140. 
See  Lacedsemon. 

Lydda,  i.  317. 

Lydia,  overrun,  i.  110.  See 
Greeks. 

Lynar,  Rochus  of,  iii.  229. 

Lyonese  cities,  destroyed,  ii.  76. 

Lyons,  Lugdunum  or,  i.  328,  329, 
ii.  124,  161.  Council  of  the 
church  at,  323.  Manufacturers 
at,  iii.  124.     University  at,  222. 

Lysander,  victorious,  i.  141. 

Lysias,  notice  of,  i.  120. 

Lysimachus,  i.  155,  320. 

M. 

Maccabees,  ii.  37,  39. 

Mac  Donalds,  iii.  131. 

Macedo,  Souza,  iv.  20. 

Macedon,  i.  121. 

Macedonia,  subject  to  Persia,  i. 
129.  Passed  through  by  Xerxes, 
131.  Kingdom  of,  and  the  fate 
of  Greece,  153.  Penetrated  by 
Gauls,  155.  Raised  by  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas,  155.  Extent 
of,  155.  Aid  from,  to  conquer 
Egypt,  158.  Conquests  of,  196, 
229,   232.     Brutus  master  of, 

iv.  32 


281.  Greatness  of,  324.  Un- 
der Dalmatius,  ii.  65.  The- 
udmir  in,  111.  Reduction  of, 
iii.  140. 

Macedonian  monarchy,  i.  25,  150. 

Macedonian  phalanx,  i.  206. 

Macedonian  wars,  i.  228. 

Macedonians,  kingdom  of,  i.  93. 

Machiavelli,  i.  xvi,  209,  214,  iii. 
117,  250.  Studied  by  Charles 
V.,  219. 

Macon,  ii.  340. 

Macri,  The,  i.  330,  note. 

Macrinus,  i.  306. 

Madeira,  iii.  113,  iv.  276. 

Madjares,  ii.  232,  327,  329. 

Maelstrom,  i.  327. 

Mseotis,  Palus,  i.  320,  ii.  85. 

Maese,  ii.  98,  131,  226. 

Maestricht,  iii.  343. 

Magazines  of  grain,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  i.  217. 

Magdeburg,  ii.  276,  iii.  342,  iv.  22. 

Magical  arts  in  Egypt,  i.  316. 

Magna  Charta,  ii.   350,  iii.   129. 

Magna  Grsecia,  i.  96. 

Magnentius,  ii.  66,  67. 

Magnus,  of  Billungen,  ii.  269,  273. 

Magrab,  iii.  295. 

Mahadi  Obeidollah,  ii.  216. 

Mahadiah,  the  city  of,  ii.  217. 

Mahdi  Mohammed,  ii.  299. 

Mahmud,  Shah,  iii.  149. 

Mahmud,  Shah,  iv.  124,  125. 

Mahmud,  Sultan,  iv.  117,  121. 

Mai,  Champ  de,  ii.  166,  169,245. 

Maimon,  Rabbi  Moses  Ben,  ii. 
342. 

Mai'na,  Spartans  in,  i.  81. 

Maine,  river,  i.  335,  349. 

Mainotes,  i.  81,  iv.  68,  202,  203. 

Maintenon,   Madame  de,  iv.  47. 

Majorca  resists  Philip  V.,  iv.  59. 
See  Baleares. 

Malaga,  heretics  burnt  at,  iv.  60.. 

Malek-el-Kamel,  or  Meledin,  ii. 
322. 

Malek-en-Nasr,  ii.  311. 

Malesherbes,  iv.  244. 

Malta,  i.  107,  iii.  254. 

Maltevolti,  Francesco,  iii.  66. 
U.  H. 
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Mamelukes,  ii.  336,  337,  iii.  145, 
149,  168. 

Mamertines,  i.  222. 

Mamertinus,  i.  177. 

Man,  coming  of,  into  existence, 
i.  42.  ii.  13.  Naturally  relig- 
ious, 26,  note,  58,  ii.  41.  See 
xMankind. 

Mandschu,  The,  ii.  77. 

Mankbarn,  Gelaleddin,  ii.  331. 

Mankind,  primitive  condition  of, 
i.  41.  Their  early  ideas  of  the 
Deity,  futurity,  and  astronomy, 
42.  Primitive  abode  of,  43. 
Tuist  father  of,  335.  Moses's 
account  of  the  origin  of,  ii.  30. 
See  Human  race. 

Mannus,  i.  335. 

Mansur,  Abu  Jayafar  Al,  ii.  199. 

Mansura,  captured,  ii.  336. 

Mantinea,  i.  117,  118,  146. 

Mantua,  conquered,  iii.  22.  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  326. 

Manuel  Comnenus,  ii.  292,  293, 
317. 

Manuel,  King  of  Portugal,  iii.  185, 
187. 

Manufactures,  in  Germany,  i.  334. 
Among  the  Arabs,  ii.  203.  At 
Lyons,  iii.  124.  Battle  respect- 
ing, 124.  At  Ghent,  125.  In 
England, 130.  Decline  in  Spain, 
iv.  18.  In  Sweden,  210.  Eng- 
lish, after  peace  of  1763,  222. 

Manuscripts,  destroyed,  i.  170, 
iii.  264.     At  Wadstena,  ii.  354. 

Maraga,  Nasir-Eddin  at,  ii.   334. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  i.  130. 

Marcellus  takes  Syracuse,  i.  226. 

Marcellus,  opposed  to  Caesar,  i. 
267.     Forgiven,  276. 

March,  Roman  military,  i.  208. 

March,  field  of,  ii.  133. 

Marche,  Jaques  de  la,  iii.  41. 

Marchfeld,  battle  on  the,  iii.  13. 

Marcomanni,  i.  335.  Migration 
of  the,  348.  Tributary,  354. 
Seat  of  the,  ii.  327. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  i.  182,  301,  302, 
303,  305. 

Mardawij,  ii.  216. 

Mardonius,  killed,  i.  132. 


Mareb,  ii.  151. 

Margaret,  or  Margaretha,  sister 
of  Constantia,  ii.  325,  327. 

Margaret,  of  the  Tyrol,  iii.  94. 

Margaret,  wife  of  Emperor  Louis 
IV.,  heiress  of  the  House  of 
Avesnes,  iii.  107. 

Margaret,  of  Burgundy,  wife  of 
Louis  X.,  strangled,  iii.  121. 

Margaret,  of  Burgundy,  wife  of 
Philip,  of  France, 'iii.  123. 

Margaret,  of  Bavaria,  iii.  124. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Woldemar, 
iii.  132. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  II., 
of  Spain,  and  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold,  iv.  51. 

Maria,  see  Sforza. 

Maria,  of  Burgundy,  iii.  172. 

Maria,  of  Portugal,  iv.  273. 

Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis 
XIV.,  iii.  347,  iv.  35,  51.  Re- 
nounces a  throne,  52. 

Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Francis 
Stephen,  iv.  107.  Accession 
of,  134.  Offers  by,  to  Freder- 
ick, 139.  Favored  by  George 
II.,  141.  Appeals  to  the  Diet 
of  the  Hungarians,  142.  Al- 
liances with,  143.  Concludes 
a  treaty,  144,  145.  Transfers 
duchies  to  Don  Philip,  146. 
Administration  of,  146.  Ap- 
peal to,  by  the  Pope,  176. 
Opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  178. 
Appeal  to,  from  Poland,  187. 
Opposed  by  the  Court  of  Vi- 
enna, 188.  Spirit  infused  into 
Austria  by,  285. 

Marian  faction,  i.  250-252. 

Marignano,  iii.  92,  184,  197,  211. 

Marigny,  Enguerrand  de,  iii.  119. 

Maritime  expeditions  of  Carthage, 
i.  107. 

Maritime  law,  ii.  289. 

Maritime  war,  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  i.  222. 

Marius,  Caius,  arrangement  of 
soldiers  by,  i.  206.  Military- 
colony,  in  the  consulate  of,  212. 
Misenian  estate  of,  218.  Con- 
sul, 242.   Facts  as  to,  242.    Ex- 
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terminates  the  Teutones,  243. 
Succors  Catulus  and  defeats 
the  Cimbri,  243.  Treatment  of 
Metellus  by,  245.  Ambitious 
movement  of,  against  Sylla, 
247.  Escape  of,  248.  Demand 
of  Sylla  respecting,  248.  In  a 
morass,  248.  Imprisoned,  248. 
Awes  the  executioner,  248,  249. 
Escapes  to  Africa,  249.  Re- 
called by  China,  249.  Enters 
Rome,  249.  Murders  senators, 
250.  Receives  the  head  of  An- 
tonius,  250.     Death  of,  250. 

Marius,  the  Younger,  i.  251,  252. 

Marius,  the  Prsetor,  i.  252. 

Mark,  the  Evangelist,  ii.  44,  55. 

Mark,  Earl  of,  iii.  320. 

Markward,  of  Anwyler,  ii.  315. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  iv.  55. 

Marne,  i.  334,  ii.  98,  133. 

Maroboduus,  i.  330,  342. 

Marriages,  L  74,  77,  85,  344. 
See  Celibacy. 

Mars,  modern  Rome  on  the  an- 
cient field  of,  i.  216.  A  god, 
353,  note. 

Marseilles,  Salvianus  of,  ii.  75. 

Marseilles,  ii.  335.     See  Massilia. 

Marsians,  i.  97. 

Martel,  Charles,  ii.  165,  note, 
174,  175,  186. 

Martial  music,  i.  75. 

Martin  IV.,  Pope,  iii.  18. 

Martin  V.,  Pope,  iii.  49. 

Martinella,  the  bell,  iii.  25. 

Mary  I.,  reign  of,  iii.  265.  Wife 
of  Philip,  277.     Death  of,  279. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  iii.  292. 

Maryland,  iv.  225. 

Masovia,  Duke  of,  iL  333,  355. 

Massachusetts,  iv.  229-231. 

Massagetse,  ii.  199,  iii.  138. 

Massilia,  or  Marseilles,  i.  270, 
328,  ii.  335. 

Massinissa,  ally  of  Scipio,  i.  227. 
Numidia  given  to,  228.  Facts 
as  to,  233.  Death  of,  and  di- 
vision of  his  kingdom,  235,  236. 

Mathaswinde,  ii.  115. 

Matilda  protects  Gregory  VII.,  ii. 
270, 


Matthew,  the  Evangelist,  ii.  43. 

Matthias,  Archduke,  iii.  316. 

Matthias.  King,  iii.  161. 

Maupeou,  Chancellor,  iv.  245,246. 

Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  iii. 
228,  229. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  writ- 
ings of,  i.  214.  Notices  of,  iii. 
285,  289,  290.  Raised  war  to 
an  art,  iv.  14. 

Maurice,  Landgrave,  iv.  293. 

Mauritania,  i.  315,  316,  ii.  213. 

Mauritius,  ii.  143. 

Mausel,  Atabek  of,  ii.  297,  311. 

Mautaille,  assembly  at,  ii.  229. 

Maxentius,  i.  358,  359. 

Maximianus,  Emperor,  i.  356, 
357,  358.  Betrayed  by  Faus- 
ta,  ii.  65. 

Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, iii.  96,  155.  Wife  of, 
160.  Administration  of,  160. 
League  by,  170.  Philip,  son 
of,  172.  French  hated  by, 
182.  Succeeded  by  Charles 
V.,  185.  Friendly  relations  of 
the  Czar  and,  202.  Circles 
established  by,  205.  Electors 
after  the  death  of,  210. 

Maximilian  II.,  administration  of, 
iii.  232,  304,  iv.  190. 

Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  iii. 
106,  323,  344. 

Maximilian  Emanuel,  iv.  55. 

Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria 
and  King  of  Poland,  prisoner  of 
Sigismund  Vasa,  iv.  190. 

Maximilian  Joseph,  (last  Elector 
of  Bavaria,)  iv.  215. 

Maximilian  Sforza,  iii.  183,  184. 

Maximums,  or  Maximin,  i.  307, 
349,  ii.  12. 

Maximinus  Daza,  i.  359,  ii.  70. 

Maximus,  Valerius,  i.  178. 

Maximus,  prgefect,  ii.  86. 

Maximus  I.,  Emperor,  elevation 
of,  ii.  89.  Destroys  Gratian, 
89.     Fate  of,  90. 

Maximus  II. ,  elevation  of,  ii.  102. 
Fate  of,  103. 

May,  field  of,  ii.  166,  169,  245. 

Mayors,  ii.  165,  166,  179,  186. 
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Mazarin,  Cardinal,  iii.  336,  347, 
iv.  13.  On  Colbert,  15.  Ac- 
knowledges Cromwell,  31.  Mes- 
sage by,  to  the  Pope,  65.  Rev- 
enues at  the  death  of,  247. 

Meals,  Spartan,  i.  78. 

Mecsenas,  Cilnius,  i.  175,  288. 

Mecca,  ii.  149,  152.  Moham- 
med's flight  from,  153,  154. 
Pilgrimage  to,  154.  Moham- 
med's victory  at,  154,  155. 
Doctrinal  chair  removed  from, 
160. 

Mechanics,  slaves,  ii.  124. 

Mecianus,  wife  of,  i.  218. 

Mecklenburg,  i.  350,  ii.  190,  290, 
353.  A  principality,  iii.  35. 
Prince  of,  made  Duke,  98.  Al- 
bert of,  132.  Treatment  of 
Dukes  of,  328.  Dominions  of 
the  Dukes  of,  in  1783,  iv.  293. 

Medes,  i.  69. 

Media,  i.  69,  110,  230.  Jews 
carried  to,  ii.  35. 

Medici  family,  iii.  53,  54,  57,  164 
-167.  Banished,  57.  Favor 
letters,  222.  Restored,  249. 
Rise  of  the,  251.  Last  of  the, 
iv.  128. 

Medici,  Alexander,  iii.  251,  252. 

Medici,  Catharine,  iii.  250,  286. 

Medici,  Cosmo,  iii.  54,  62,  164, 
253,  300. 

Medici,  Cosmo,  the  Younger,  iii. 
253. 

Medici, John, Pope  Leo  X.,iii.  249. 

Medici,  John,   Cardinal,  iii.  300. 

Medici,  John  Gaston,  iv.  128. 

Medici,  Julian,  iii.  164, 165,  249. 

Medici,  Lorentino,  iii.  252. 

Medici,  Lorenzo,  iii.  55,  165, 166, 
248. 

Medici,  Lorenzo,  son  of  Piero,  iii. 
250. 

Medici,  Maria,  iii.  318. 

Medici,  Pedro,  iii.  164. 

Medici,  Piero,  iii.  248,  250. 

Medici,  Sylvester,  iii.  25. 

Medicine,  Celsus  on,  i.  180. 

Medina  Celi,  Duke  of,  iv.  60. 

Medina  Sidonia,  iii.  173,  348,  iv. 
60. 


Medinat-al-Nabi,  ii.  149,  154. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  i.  108,  note, 
ii.  34,  156,  206. 

Medon,  i.  82. 

Megalopolis,  facts  respecting,  i. 
154. 

Megara,  i.  95,  325. 

Megara,  in  Carthage,  i.  106. 

Meheres,  Muley,  iii.  294. 

Meibomius,  i.  124. 

Meinhard,  of  Tyrol,  iii.  14. 

Meissen,  ii.  233.  Margravates 
and  Margraves  of,  238,  310, 
325,  iii.  35,  103,  105. 

Mela,  Pomponius,  i.  171.  On 
Gallic  eloquence,  328.  On  the 
Germans,  332,  346.  On  the 
Goths,  351.  Turks  mentioned 
by,  ii.  199. 

Melancthon,  iii.  225. 

Meledin,  Sultan,  ii.  322. 

Memmius,  Consul,  i.  245. 

Memphis,  i.  52,  ii.  214.  Burnt, 
157. 

Menander,  i.  324,  note. 

Menczikoff,  iv.   90-92,  112,  113. 

Menelaus,  i.  60. 

Meneses,  Leonora  Tellez  de,  iii. 
Ill,  112. 

Menezes,  Don  Alessio,  iii.  294. 

Mengs,  i.  174. 

Mentz,  i.  307,  329,  334,  ii.  167; 
Fate  of,  76.  The  bishopric  of, 
167.  Archbishops  of,  238,  239, 
277,322.  Diet  at,  309.  Count 
Gerlach  Elector  of,  iii.  35.  No- 
tice of,  in  1783,  iv.  292. 

Mercia,  tributary,  ii.  206. 

Mercy,  Cicero  on,  i.  276. 

Merd wines,  The,  ii.  291. 

Merinides,  ii.  342,  iii.  108,  187, 
295. 

Meroe,  ii.  24. 

Merovingian  House,  ii.  134,  165, 
186,198.  The  last  of  the,  186. 
Error  of,  iii.  190.      See  Clovis. 

Merovius,  or  Mervey,  ii.  98. 

Meru,  the  battle  of,  ii.  158. 

Mervey,  or  Merovius,  ii.  98,  note, 

Merwan  II.,  ii.  198. 

Mesopotamia,  i.  256,  ii.  71. 

Messalina,  i.  296. 
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Messene,  i.  72,  77,  81,  96. 

Messenia,  i.  72.  Turkish  excur- 
sion into,  iv.  202. 

Messina,  Mamertines  at,  i.  222. 

Mesue,  translations  by,  ii.  201. 

Metellus,  i.  200.  Children  of, 
sent  to  the  funeral  of  Scipio, 
241.  Treatment  and  conduct 
of,  245,  255. 

Methodic  doctrine,  i.  181. 

Metropolitans,  origin  of,  ii.  55. 

Metz,  hi.  229,  341,  iv.  243. 

Mexico,  iii.  185,  237,  277. 

Michael  ii.,  the  Stammerer,  ii. 
199,  208,  256. 

Michael  III.,  ii.  256,  iv.  84. 

Michael  IV.,  ii.  258. 

Michael  V.,  Calaphates,  ii.  258. 

Michael  VI.,  ii.  259. 

Michael  VII.,  ii.  260. 

Michael  Palaeologus,  ii.  356,  iii. 
139. 

Michael  Viesnovitzky,  iv.  28. 

Michael,  or  Michaila,  Romanoff, 
iii.  329,  353. 

Michailovitsch,  Alexei,  iii.  351, 
354. 

Middle  Ages,  gradual  transition 
from  the  social  order  of  the,  to 
that  of  modern  times,  iii.  11. 

Milan,  i.  309.  Palaces  at,  326. 
Maximianus  holds  his  court  at, 
357.  Plundered,  ii.  100.  Sub- 
dued, 116.  Massacre  in,  116. 
Obert-ab  Orto  of,  172.  Burnt 
and  razed,  277.  Restored,  279. 
John  of,  358.  State  of,  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Henry 
VII.,  iii.  30.  Matteo  Sovereign 
Lord  of,  31.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  81.  Switzerland  and, 
181.  Recovered  by  the  French, 
184.  French  driven  from,  185. 
Given  to  Philip,  and  subject  to 
Spain,  230,  237,  254,  277,  299. 
Policy  of  Venice  as  to,  247. 
Claimed  by  the  King  of  Sardin- 
ia, iv.  142. 

Milanese,  bravery  of,  ii.  281. 

Miletus,  i.  94. 

Military  affairs,  i.  76,  181.     Of 
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the  Romans,  202,  ii.  75  ;  wri- 
ters on,  i.  213,  214  ;  decline, 
under  the  emperors,  302.  Of 
the  Hiongnu,  ii.  82.  Of  the 
Franks,  193.  Of  England,  un- 
der William  the  Conqueror, 
286  ;  under  Henry,  288.  Of 
Florence,  iii.  25.  Of  Venice, 
72.  In  France,  119,  188,  191. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  219, 
220.  Of  England,  290,  iv.  33, 
281.  Of  Poland,  105.  Of 
France,  162,  253.  Of  the 
Austrians,  162.  Exempts  in, 
165.  Of  Spain,  262.  Of  Por- 
tugal, 275.  (Of  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia,  284,  286,  287. 
Of  Bavaria,  290.  Of  Saxony, 
291.     Of  the  Turks,  299. 

Military  friendships,  i.  211. 

Military  tribunes,  i.  202,  211. 

Military  uniform,  i.  76. 

Military,  see  Agriculturists. 

Militia,  English,  iii.  291. 

Milo,  i.  265,  266. 

Miltiades,  i.  130,  134,  341. 

Mind,  superiority  acquired  by,  i. 
30.     The  Gnostic,  ii.  47. 

Minden,  given  to  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, iii.  342.  Taxes  of,  iv. 
22. 

Minerva,  temple  of,  i.  324. 

Mines,  worked  by  Carthaginians, 
i.  107.  In  Erzgebiirge,  ii.  310. 
Claim  to,  by  Henry  VI.,  315. 
Of  Dalecarlia,  354.  American, 
iii.  277,  iv.  259.  In  the  Hartz, 
292. 

Minorca,  iv.  93,  99.  See  Balea- 
res. 

Minority  of  French  kings,  iii.  189. 

Minos,  achievements  of,  i.  58. 
Taught  by  Egyptians,  73.  Cy- 
clades  seat  of  the  power  of, 
327. 

Mir  Ewis,  iv.  89. 

Mirovitsch,  the  Cossack,  iv.  181. 

Misenian  estate  of  Marius,  i.  219. 

Misenum,  i.  325. 

Missionaries,  Jesuit,  iii.  244. 

Mithridates,    notices    of,    i.   244, 
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247.  Skill  of  the  generals  of, 
250.  Treaty  with,  251.  Lu- 
cullus  sent  against,  254.  Yields, 
255.     Deeds  and  fate  of,  256. 

Moawiah,  Emir-el-Mumenin,  ii. 
159.    Posts  introduced  by,  205. 

Moaz-ed-daula,  ii.  216. 

Mocha,  ii.  150. 

Modena,  or  Mutina,  i.  224,  279, 
iii.  169,  246. 

Modogisel,  ii.  95. 

Modon,  iv.  202,  203. 

Moesia,  i.  330. 

Moezz-ladin-Allah,  ii.   217,  218. 

Moguls,  see  Mongols. 

Mohacs,  battle  of,  iii.  201,  231. 

Mohammed,  account  of,  ii.  152. 
Flight  of,  153,  154.  The  re- 
ligion of,  154.  His  first  victo- 
ry, 154.  His  command  to  He- 
raclius  and  others,  155.  Cof- 
fin of,  156.  Koran  of,  156. 
Ignorance  of,  163.  Posterity 
of,  213,  334.  Not  adored,  iii. 
120. 

Mohammed  I. ,  Turkish  Emperor, 
iii.  145. 

Mohammed  II.,  iii.  146, 148,  198. 

Mohammed  III.,  iii.  299. 

Mohammed  IV.,  iv.  28,  41,  50. 

Mohammed,  Ala-ed-din,  ii.  331. 

Mohammed, of  Choresmia,  ii.  220. 

Mohammed  Emin,  iv.  198,   199. 

Mohammed,  Mahdi,  ii,  299. 

Mohammed,  Malek,  ii.  344,  345. 

Mohammed  Montatar,  ii.  159. 

Mohammed,  Myrza,iii.  149. 

Mohammed,  Nureddin,  ii.  311. 

Mohammed,  Sheriff,  iii.  295. 

Mohammed  Yezid,  ii.  215.  See 
Zazal. 

Mohammedan  religion,  rise  of 
the,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Arabian  empire,  ii.  147. 
See  Islam. 

Mohammedans,  coat  of  mail  worn 
by,  i.  206.  Regard  of,  for 
Jesus,  ii.  42.  Diminish  the 
Eastern  Church,  55.  Crusade 
against,  335.      See  Islam. 

Moktader,  ii.  215. 

Moktadi  Billah,  ii.  214. 


Moktadi,  Sultan,  ii.  215. 

Moktafi  Ebn  Mostadher,  ii.  294. 

Moldau,  ii.  333. 

Moldavia,  i.  54,  note.  Conquer- 
ed, 299,  ii.  81.  Left  by  Goths, 
86.  Bravery  of  the  Vayvodes 
of,  iii.  148.  Subdued  by  Selim, 
198.  Occupied,  by  Russians, 
iv.  200,  201  ;  by  Turks,  200. 
Extent  of,  201. 

Molinos,  Domenico,  iii.  66. 

Moloch,  sacrifices  to,  i.  109. 

Molucca,  iii.  316. 

Momyllus,  Romulus,  ii.  104,  105, 
192. 

Monaco,  i.  224,  iii.  169. 

Monarchies,  explanation  of,  i.  33. 
Macedonian,  150.  Division 
of,  ii.  131.  First  practice  of 
the  present  principles  of,  in 
Germany,  iii.  15.   Venetian,  67. 

Monasteries,  ii.  195,  197.  See 
Monks. 

Money,  Spartan,  i.  79.  Ancient 
Roman,  217.  In  Russia,  ii. 
356. 

Mongols,  Mongoles,  Moguls,  or 
Kalmucs,  i.  220,  ii.  77.  Al- 
phabet of  the,  78.  Described, 
79.  Deeds  of,  under  Gengis 
Khan,  331.  Notices  of,  334, 
iii.  138,  140,  143. 

Monk,  General,  iv.  31. 

Monks,  origin  of,  ii.  57.  Intro- 
duce the  classics  into  Germany, 
iii.  58.      In  Russia,  iv.  84. 

Monomachus,  Constantine  X.,  ii. 
258,  259. 

Monothelites,  heretics,  ii.  177. 

Montatar,  Mohammed,  ii.  159. 

Monte  Cassino,  ii.  122,  187. 

Montecuculi,  General,  iv.  14. 
Victory  by,  28.  Cavalry  of, 
139. 

Montesquieu,  i.  xvi,  179,  180. 
On  Tacitus,  333.  On  the  laws 
of  the  Visigoths,  ii.  137.  De- 
scendants of  Clovis  in  the  fam- 
ily of,  198.  On  the  English 
constitution,  iv.  278. 

Montfaucon,  Sebastian  de,  iii. 
257. 
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Montferrat,  iii.  83,  84. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  ii.  340.  Earl 
of  Leicester,  351. 

Montgomery,  town  of,  ii.  288. 

Months,  Roman,  iv.  21. 

Montluc,  Jean  de,  iii.  116. 

Montmorency,  Constable,  iii.  277. 

Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  i.  105. 

Moon,  influence  of  the,  i.  328. 

Montserrat,  iii.  233,  303,  326, 
327. 

Moors,  ii.  161.  In  Spain,  iii.  108. 
Extinction  of  the,  in  Spain,  173, 
177.  Insurrection  of,  in  Grana- 
da, 280.  Banished,  315.  Spain, 
after  their  expulsion,  iv.  18. 
See  Arabians. 

Morabeths,  ii.  218,  220,  298,  299, 
341. 

Morad,  son  of  Mohammed  I.,  iii. 
145,  146. 

Morad,  Sultan,  iii.  141,  142. 

Morad  IV.,  iii.  356,  iv.  40. 

Morals  of  Athens,  i.  87.  See  Im- 
morality. 

Moravia,  ii.  93,  232,  327. 

More,  Thomas,  iii.  263. 

Morea,  conquered,  iv.  50,  67, 
116. 

Morgarten,  battle  of,  iii.  86. 

Moro,  Lodovico,iii.  162,  170,182. 

Morocco,  i.  315.  Morabeths  in, 
ii.  218,  220,  298,  299.  Re- 
duction of,  299.  Merinides  in, 
342.  Victory  in  Spain  over  the 
Sultan  of,  344.  In  the  age  of 
Philip  II.,  iii.  294.  In  1783, 
iv.  304. 

Morosini,  Francesco,  iv.  50,  67. 

Mortimer,  Edward,  iii.  127. 

Mosaic  law,  see  Moses. 

Moscow,  origin  of,  ii.  291.  Con- 
quered by  Poles,  iii.  352.  Be- 
sieged, 353.  Plague  at,  iv. 
205. 

Moselle,  ii.  226,  249. 

Moses,  i.  25.  Time  of,  45,  note. 
Comparison  of,  46.  Knowl- 
edge of,  discoverable  in  the 
Orphic  hymns,  49.  On  immor- 
tality, 49.  Notice  of,  and  of 
religion,  ii.  22-30.    Time  of  his 


writing,  30.  Jews  saved  by, 
34.  Remarks  on  the  law  of, 
38.  Jesus  and,  41.  Law  of, 
adopted  in  Bohemia,  iii.  99. 

Moses    Ben   Maimon,    Rabbi,  ii. 
342. 

Moskwa,  the  river,  ii.  291. 

Moslu,  the  Janizary,  iv.  116,118. 

Mostadher,  Moktafi  Ebn,  ii.  294. 

Mostali,  Abul  Kasem,  ii.  295, 
297. 

Mostanser,  the  Khalif,  ii.  215. 

Mostasem,  ii.  333.     Fate  of,  334. 

Mostaser,  Hakem  Beamrillah 
Achmed,  ii.  335. 

Mostayin,  ii.  215. 

Motabed,  ii.  214. 

Motamed,  ii.  222. 

Moti,  the  Khalif,  ii.  216. 

Mountains  of  the  Moon,  i.  105. 

Mount-Meru,  Hindoo  paradise  on, 
i.  44,  note. 

Mowaheddins,  ii.  299,  312,  341. 

Mstislaw,  ii.  291. 

Miihlberg,  iii.  228,  229,  232. 

Miihldorf,  battle  of,  iii.  33. 

Mulhausen,  iii.  195. 

Miiller,  John  von,  Notice  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of,  i.  ix. 

Miinnich,  General,  iv.  104,  105, 
114.  Invades  the  Crimea,  118. 
Discipline  of,  119.  Operations 
of,  120.  Treatment  of  Biren 
by,  147.  Minister  of  war,  148. 
Dissatisfied,  148.  Treatment 
of,  by  Lestocq,  148.  Condemn- 
ed and  banished,  149.  Request 
of,  149.  Recall  and  reception 
of,  179.  Advice  by,  to  Peter, 
180.  Favored  by  Catharine 
II.,  181. 

Miinster,  treaty  at,  iii.  337,  339. 

Mulberry-tree,  in  Lombardy,  ii. 
204. 

Mumen,  Abd-el,  ii.  299,  341. 

Mummius,   Lucius,  i.  237. 

Mumpelgard,  iii.  334,  345. 

Munda,  battle  of,  i.  275. 

Munes,  a  captain,  ii.  215. 

Munich,  ii.  305. 

Mimena,  i.  289. 

Murder,  Athenian  punishment  for, 
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i.  82.     On  money  for,  ii.  124. 

Murten,  iii.  32,  158,  159. 

Murtzulph,  ii.  318,  319. 

Mus,  P.  Decius,  Consul,  i.  193. 

Musa  Ebn  Nasir,  ii.  161. 

Music,  and  musicians,  i.  75,  124, 
ii.  114.      See  Bards. 

Mussun  Oglu,  iv.  206,  207. 

Mustapha  Pasha,  iii.  298. 

Mustapha  II.,  defeated,  iv.  50. 
Death  of,  88. 

Mustapha  III.,  Padisha,  iv.  197, 
208. 

Mutilation,  ii.  49. 

Mutina,  see  Modena. 

Muzzafer,  Abderachman-el,  ii. 
199. 

Mycale,  i.  94,  133. 

Mysia,  ii.  87,  91,  292. 

Mysteries,  Grecian,  i.  49.  Egyp- 
tian,  182,  ii.  21. 

Mythology,  Grecian,  i.  48.  Of 
early  Italian  history,  65.  E- 
gyptian,  182,  ii.  21.  Of  Shu- 
king,  13.  Of  Homer  and  He- 
Biod,  16.  Christianity  corrupt- 
ed by,  57. 

N. 

Nabonassar,  ii.  47. 

Nabopolassar,  of  Babylon,  i.  70. 

Nadir,  see  Shah. 

Nancy,  battle  of,  i.  209,  iii.  159. 

Nantes,  edict  of,  revoked,  iv.  39. 

Naowash,  of  Hamyar,  ii.  151. 

Naples,  i.  97,  193.  Soil  of,  326. 
Fate  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ii. 
115.  Restoration  of,  117.  In 
Campania,  121.  Under  Ari- 
chis,  189.  Kingdom  of  Sicily 
and,  founded,  252.  Acknowl- 
edges Frederick,  316.  Schools 
at,  359.  Sicily  and,  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  Hohenstauf- 
ens,  iii.  17.  Alliance  with 
Robert,  King  of,  32.  After  the 
death  of  Robert  of  Anjou,  40. 
Reunion  of,  with  Sicily,  42. 
Under  the  House  of  Aragon, 
163.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at, 
166.  French  campaign  against,  I 
169.     Partition  of,  182.     Giv-  | 


[  en  to  Philip,  and  subject  to 
Spain,  237,  254,  277,  299. 
Coast  of,  plundered,  272.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  iv.  61. 
Don  Carlos,  King  of  Sicily  and, 
106.  Claims  renewed  by,  175. 
Treatment  of  the  Pope  at,  175. 
State  of,  in  1783,  263.  See 
Sicily. 

Napoleon,  reception  of  Miiller  by, 
i.  xxi. 

Narbonne,  i.  328,  329,  ii.  76,  161, 
164. 

Narses,  i.  322.  In  Italy,  ii.  117- 
119,  143.  Administration  of, 
118.  Abandons  Rome,  118. 
Introduces  Albwin,  118,  119, 
170. 

Nasir-ed-din,  ii.  334. 

Nasir-ed-din  Sobochtekin,  ii.  220. 

Nasr,  son  of  Achmed,  ii.  214. 

Nasr,  Malek-en,  ii.  311. 

Nassau,  ii.  249,  279,  iii.  14. 

National  pride  and  feeling,  Lace- 
daemonian, i.  73,  80.  Roman, 
98. 

Natkis,  ii.  78. 

Natural  Philosophers,  ii.  19. 

Nature,  Law  of,  i.  32. 

Navarino,  iv.  202,  203. 

Navarre,  ii.  221.  Government 
of,  348.  Kingdom  of,  iii.  108, 
109.  Governed  by  John  of 
Albret,  184. 

Navigation  Act,  iii.  130,  iv.  33. 

Navy,  action  between  the  Ro- 
man and  Carthaginian,  i.  222. 
Spanish,  iii.  290,  iv.  263.  Eng- 
lish, iii.  291,  iv.  33.  Portu- 
guese, iii.  294.  Of  France, 
333,  iv.  15,  253.  Of  Peter  the 
Great,  85.     Of  Holland,  270. 

Nazarius,  adulations  of,  i.  177. 

Nazianzus,  Gregory  of,  ii.  69. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  i.   25,  70,  128. 

Neckar,  iv.  249,  252. 

Negush,  of  Habesh,  ii.  151,  155. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  i.  167. 

Neptune,  fane  of,  i.  94. 

Nero,  i.  166,  173,  178,  ii.  12,  20. 
Reign  of,  i.  294.  Jugglery  of, 
317.     Conveys  statues  and  pic- 
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tures  from  Athens  to  Italy,  325. 
Christians  accused  by,  ii.  45. 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  compared 
to,  iii.  163. 

Nero,  Claudius,  i.  227. 

Nerva,  i.  299. 

Nestor,  Russian  historian,  ii.  255. 

Nestorian  missionaries,  ii.  78. 

Nestorius,  ii.  142. 

Netherlands,  invaded  by  Franks, 
i.  349.  Cities  of,  destroyed, 
ii.  76.  Franks  settle  in,  93. 
Early,  250.  In  the  time  of 
Frederick  II. ,  352.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  iii.  124.  Op- 
position of,  to  France,  160. 
Given  to  Philip,  237.  Free- 
dom of,  recovered,  238.  In 
the  age  of  Philip  II. ,  280.  Con- 
stitution of  the,  284.  Invasions 
of,  by  Louis  XIV.,  iv.  35,  36. 
See  Dutch,  Holland,  and  Low 
Countries. 

Neuberg,  iv.  46. 

Neufchatel,  iii.  195,  196,  iv.  74. 

NeuhofF  Theodor  von,  iv.  129. 

Neustria,  ii.  165,  237. 

Nevers,  Duke  of  iii.  326,  327. 

New  England,  iv.  225. 

Newfoundland,  i.  108,  iii.  180. 

New  Jersey,  iv.  225. 

Newski,  Alexander,  ii.  332. 

New  York,  iv.  33,  225. 

Nicaea,  or  Nice,  city  of,  i.  319. 
Council  of,  ii.  71,  87,  95,  116, 
142.  Approach  of  Arabs  to, 
175.  Possessed  by  Crusaders, 
296.     Principality,  320. 

Nicander's  poem,  i.  124. 

Nice,  see  Nicaea. 

Nicene  council  and  faith,  ii.  71, 
87,  95,  113,  116,  142. 

Nicephorus  I.,  and  his  reign,  ii. 
207,  208. 

Nicephorus  II.,  Phocas,  ii.  242, 
257. 

Nicephorus  III.,  Botionates,  ii. 
260. 

Nicetas  of  Chone,  ii.  293. 

Nicetas,  of  Tarsus,  ii.  223. 

Nicholas  II.,  Pope,  ii.  266. 

Nicholas  III.,  Pope,  iii.  18. 


Nicholas  V.,  Pope,  iii.  50,  148. 
Founder  of  the  Vatican  Libra- 
ry, 222. 

Nicias,  notice  of,  i.  139. 

Nicolotti,  iii.  29,  64. 

Nicomedia,  i.  319.  Seat  of  the 
Roman  government,  357. 

Nicopolis,  battle  of,  iii.  137,  142, 
143. 

Nieuburg,  treaty  at,  iv.  48. 

Niger,  Pescennius,  i.  305,  324. 

Night,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  47. 

Nile,  i.  52,  71.  Sources  of  the, 
105.  On  the  formation  of  Low- 
er Egypt  by  deposits  from  the, 
10S,  note.  Roman  dependence 
on  harvests  of,  217.  Turned 
against  the  French,  ii.  336. 

Nilometer,  cube  of  the,  i.  71. 

Nimeguen,  iv.  38,  39,  268. 

Nineveh,  i.  69,  70,  ii.  33. 

Nion,  or  Noviodunum,  i.  263,  329, 
ii.  248. 

Nisibis,  i.  318,  322,  ii.  73. 

Noailles,  Cardinal,  iv.  66. 

Nobles  and  nobility,  ii.  118.  A- 
mong  Franks,  134,  135.  In 
Spain,  137,  iv.  258.  Lombard, 
ii.  173.  Execution  of,  178.  In 
the  ninth  century,  211,  212. 
German,  227,  275.  Norman, 
256.  European,,  248.  Ap- 
peals from,  340.  Florentine, 
iii.  51.  Of  France,  115,  117, 
119,  153.  Under  Philip  the 
Good,  in  Burgundy,  126.  In 
Portugal,  186.  Swiss,  194. 
Of  Savoy ,  255.  Executed,  266. 
English,  offended  by  James  II., 
iv.  44.  Of  Sweden,  79.  Rus- 
sian, 82,  84.  Of  Utrecht,  268. 
See  Lords. 

Nocera,  ii.  118. 

Nordlingen,  battle  of,  iii.  331, 
332. 

Nogaret,  William,  iii.  20. 

Nola,  i.  247,  248,  326,  ii.  103. 

Nomadic  tribes,  i.  315. 

Norbanus,  i.  251,  252. 

Nordalbing,  ii.  353. 

Nordhausen,  tournament  at,  ii. 
310. 
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Noricum,  i.  330,  336,  348,  ii.  94. 
105.  People  from,  join  Albwin, 
119.  League  between  Bavari- 
ans and  Lombards  in,  120. 

Normandy,  a  fief,  ii.  237.  Influ- 
ence of  the  Dukes  of,  in  France. 
246,  339.  Won  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, 339,  348. 

Normans,  or  Northmen,  i.  109, 
note.  Paris  threatened  by,  ii. 
230.  Ravages  by,  233.  France 
in  peril  from,  235.  Acquire 
England,  247.  Treachery  of 
the  Greeks  towards  the,  265. 
Protect  Gregory  VII.,  270. 
Relation  of,  to  the  English,  287. 
In  the  third  Crusade,  313. 

North,  non-preservation  of  knowl- 
edge in  the,  i.  29. 

North,  Lord,  iv.  232. 

North  America,  i.  333.  See  A- 
merica. 

Northern  Scythia,  i.  50. 

Northern  tribes,  i.  332.  See  Bar- 
barians, and  Germans. 

Northmen,  i.  109,  note.  SeeNor- 
mans. 

Northumberland,  ii.  206. 

Norway,  i.  335,  ii.  206,  235,  252. 

Notaras,  Lucas,   Duke,  iii.  147. 

Novalese,  ii.  122,  188. 

Novara,  battle  at,  iii.  183. 

Nova  Scotia,  iv.  94. 

Nova  Zembla,  iii.  322. 

Noviodunum,  see  Nion. 

Novogorod,  ii.  236,  254,  291,  356, 
iii.  11. 

Nubia,  and  Nubian  Horde,  i.  315, 
ii.  158. 

Nurnberg,  iii.  102. 

Numa,  i.  101. 

Numantia,  i.  238. 

Numerian,  i.  310. 

Numidia,  i.  106,  228,  315,  316. 

Nureddin  Mohammed,  ii.  311. 

Nushirvan,  ii.  143,  152. 

Nykoping,  Diet  at,  iv.  212. 

O. 

Oaths,  among  Franks,  ii.  75. 
Obedience,  Lacedaemonian,  i.  78. 
Roman,  103. 


Obeidollah,  Mahadi,  ii.  216. 

Obert-ab  Orto,  ii.  172,  283. 

Oblique  order,  i.  146. 

Obotrites,  ii.  190. 

ObreskofF,  iv.  198. 

Ocbah,   deeds  in  Africa,  ii.  160. 

Octavian,  (John  XII.,)  ii.  240. 

Octavian,  and  Octavius,  see  Cae- 
sar. 

Octavius,  Consul,  i.  249. 

Oczakoff,  taken,  iv.  119. 

Odeflede,  ii.  113. 

Odenathus,  reign  of,  i.  318. 

Odo,  Count,  ii.  248. 

Odoacer,  ii.  104,  112. 

Odyssey,  i.  61.     See  Homer. 

CEnotrus,  i.  62. 

CEolia  and  OEolians,  i.  95,  97. 

GEta,  Mount,  i.  57. 

Oeyras,  see  Pombal. 

Ofella,  Prsetor,  i.  252. 

Officers,  and  offices,  i.  72,  76,  85. 
Examination  of,  at  Athens,  86. 
Sale  of,  iii.  287.  See  Marri- 
ages. 

Ogyges  and  Ogygian,  i.  55. 

Okad,  ii.  150. 

Olaf,  iii.  132. 

Oldenburg,  House  of,  iii.  133, 
203,  iv.  296. 

Old  Testament,  ii.  36.    See  Bible. 

Olga,  Empress,  ii.  254,  257. 

Oligarchy,  i.  34,  35. 

Olim,  The,  iii.  116. 

Olino,  i.  329. 

Olivarez,  iii.  347. 

Olive-tree,  introduced,  i.  218. 

Olybrius,  ii.  104. 

Olympian  Jupiter,  i.  93. 

Olympic  games,  i.  93. 

Olympic  Stadium,  i.  216. 

Olympus,  i.  28,  note,  ii.  16,  17. 

Omar,  Hegira  instituted  by,  ii. 
154.  Emir-el-Mumenin,  157. 
Forbids  a  canal,  157.  Son  of, 
218. 

Ommia,  House  of,  or  Ommiadae, 
ii.  159,  212,  221.  Literature 
under  the,  163.  Reign  of  the, 
at  Cordova,  198.  Extirpation 
of  the,  198. 

Oneglia,  i.  224,  iii.  302. 
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Onon,  the  river,  ii.  80,  85. 

Onosander,  i.  181,  211,  215. 

Opiniius,  i.  241. 

Oporto,  iii.  297. 

Oppius,  Csesar  writes  to,  i.  269. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  iii.  281-283, 
285,  318.      See  Maurice. 

Orators,  i.  85,  90,  120. 

Orbe,  convention  at,  ii.  227. 

Orcades,  i.  327. 

Orchan,  iii.  77,  140,  141. 

Orchomenos,  Homer  on,  i.  64. 

Ordunyo  II.,  ii.  162,  221. 

Orenburg,  country  of,  iv.  122. 

Orestes,  ii.  104,  105. 

Orlamiinde,  Count  of,  iii.  104. 

Orloffs,  iv.  180,  202,  203,  205. 

Ormea,  Marquis  d',  iv.  102,  127, 
131. 

Ormuz  and  Ormuzhd,  i.  322,323, 
iii.  317. 

Orphan  daughters,  i.  74. 

Orpheus,  i.  49,  123,  307. 

Orsini,  John,  made  Pope,  iii.  18. 

Orsini  family,  iii.  32,  44. 

Orto,  Obert-ab,  i.  172,  283. 

Osman,  ii.  158. 

Osman,  son  of  Erdogrul,  iii.  139. 

Osnaburg,  treaty  at.  iii.  337,  339, 
346. 

Ossa,  Mount,  i.  28,  note. 

Ossian,  i.  327. 

Ostend,  siege  of,  iii.  316.  Com- 
mercial company,  iv.  98,  99, 
104. 

Ostermann,  Count,  iv.  112,  113, 
114,123.  Bestucheffand,  147. 
Policy  of, overturned,  148.  Con- 
demned and  banished, 149.  Re- 
quest by,  150. 

Ostia,  haven  of,  i.  325. 

Ostia,  Cardinal  of,  ii.  280. 

Ostracism,  i.  86. 

Ostrogoths,  under  Attila,  ii.  96. 
Chiefs  of  the,  99.  Incursions 
by,  to  Rome,  104.  Account 
of  the,  in  Italy,  111.  Heroism 
of  the,  116.  Fall  of  their  pow- 
er, 118.  Conflicts  of  Burgundy 
with,  132.  See  Barbarians,  and 
Goths. 

Other,  voyages  of,  ii.  251. 


Otho,  Salvius,  i.  295. 

Otho  I.,  Duke  of  Saxony  and 
King  of  Germany,  ii.  233,  234, 
238,  239.  Receives  the  crown 
of  Italy,  240.  Marches  to  Ita- 
ly, 240.  Reception  of,  at 
Rome,  241.  Befriends  Pope 
Leo  VIII.,  242.  Attempt  of, 
to  unite  Italy,  242,  244.  Re- 
bellious son  of,  249. 

Otho  II.,  King,  ii.  242.  Theo- 
phano  marries,  243.  Death  of, 
244. 

Otho  III.,  ii.  261. 

Otho  IV.,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
ii.  309,  316,  321. 

Otho,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  ii.  290. 

Otho,  Bishop  of  Freysingen,  ii. 
293,  357. 

Otho,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ii.  305. 

Otho,  son  of  Albert,  ii.  308. 

Otho,  grandson  of  Henry  the  Li- 
on, ii.  309. 

Otho  de  la  Roche,  ii.  320. 

Otho,  family  of  Nassau  descended 
from,  iii.  14. 

Otho,  Count  of  Strasburg,  iii.  86. 

Otho,  son  of  Louis,  iii.  36,  99. 

Ottavio  Farnese,  iii.  246. 

Ottigen,  Burcard  of,  ii.  270. 

Ottocar  I.,  King  of  Bohemia,  ii. 
306,  307. 

Ottocar,  Przemysl,  ii.  326,  327, 
328,  359,  iii.  13. 

Ottoman  empire,  iii.  271.  See 
Turks. 

Oural,  see  Ural. 

Ourem,  Count,  iii.  112. 

Ourique,  battle  near,  ii.  301. 

Ovid,  works  of,  i.  172. 

Oxen,  i.  212,  217. 


Pachymeres,  Gregorius,  ii.  357. 
Paderborn,  ii.  190. 
Padua,  ii.  359,  iii.  22,  63. 
Pscdonomi,  of  Sparta,  i.  77. 
Psestum,  gardens  of,  i.  96. 
Pain,  endurance  of,  i.  77. 
Palteologus,   John,    iii.    50,    141, 

146. 
Palseologus,  Manuel,  iii.  143,  201. 
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Paleeologus,  Michael,  ii.  356,  iii. 
139. 

Palaeologus,  Prince,  iii.  84. 

Palatinate,  iii.  106,  iv.  290. 

Palatine  hill,  i.  65,  98,  103. 

Palermo,  ii.  200. 

Palestine,  i.  230,  ii.  43.  See  Ca- 
naan. 

Palladio,  i.  205. 

Pallas,  sacrifices  to,  i.  76. 

Pallas,  on  a  sea  in  Asia,  i.  54, 
note. 

Palmyra,  i.  318,  ii.  32,  150. 

Palus  Mseotis,  i.  320,  ii.  85. 

Pamplona,  ii.  190,  222. 

Panathenaia,  i.  61. 

Panin,  iv.  180,  200,  201. 

Panionium,  i.  94. 

Pannonia,  i.  54,  310,  330,  348,  ii. 
88,  119,  120,  132,  327. 

Panthers,  contests  with,  i.  219. 

Panticapaeum,  i.  320. 

Paoli,  Pasquale,  iv.  151. 

Papacy,  age  of  the  highest  ascen- 
dency of,  ii.  305.  See  Church 
of  Rome,  and  Popes. 

Paphlagonia,  soldiers  of,  i.  320. 

Paradise,  i.  44,  note.  See  Man- 
kind. 

Paraguay,  iv.  174. 

Paran,  inscriptions  in,  ii.  25. 

Pardo,  treaty  of,  iv.  132. 

Parents,  authority  of,  i.  103. 

Parinthus,  Heraclea,  i.  324. 

Paris,  a  rhetorician,  i.  48. 

Paris,  an  historian,  ii.  357. 

Paris,  city  of,  i.  142,  329,  ii.  78, 
98,  175,  230.  Assembly  held 
by  Chlotaire  at,  135,  164. 
Dangerous  for  a  residence,  325. 
Synod  at,  358.  University  of, 
359. 
Parliaments,  English,  ii.  287,  351, 
iii.  129.  French,  115,  187, 
189,  190,  242,  iv.  241. 
Parma,  ii.   120,  iii.  246,  iv.  104. 

Jesuits  expelled  from,  175. 
Parnassus,  Mount,  i.  56,  155. 
Parthians,  i.  157,  230,  282,  290, 

296,  297,  301,  ii.  39,40,82. 
Parviz,  Khosru,  ii.  155,  156. 
Pascal,  (Blaise,)  iv.  17. 


Paschalis  II.,  Pope,  ii.  272. 
Passarowitz,  peace  of,  iv.  116. 
Passions,  i.  87,  ii.  49. 
Paterculus,  Velleius,  i.  170. 
Patriarchs,  i.  43.     Byzantine,  ii. 

55,  56. 
Patricians,  i.  190,  198. 
Patriotism,  i.  91,  121. 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  i.  319,  ii.  44. 
Paul  I.,  Pope,  ii.  185. 
Paul  III.,  Pope,  iii.  235,  241,  246. 

Opposed  the  Inquisition,  243. 
Paul  IV.,  Pope,  iii.  241,  300. 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  ii.  103. 
Paulus,  on  the  Goths,  i.  350. 
Pausanias,  i.  133,  171. 
Pavia,  ii.  100,105,118,225.   Or- 
namented  by  Theodoric,   114. 
Conquered    by    Albwin,    119. 
Residence  of  Lombard   kings, 
121.     Abandoned  by   Adalgis, 
188.     Betrayed,    188.      Synod 
at,  276.       Negotiation  at,  280. 
Treaty  at,  iii.  106.     Battle  of, 
228 
Pays  de  Vaud,  ii.  224,  226,  227, 
248,    278,  iii.   157,   158,   159. 
Power  of  the  Savoy  family  in, 
31.     In  the  age  of  Charles  V., 
254-257. 
Pazzi  family,  iii.  164. 
Peace,  on  delusive,  i.  340. 
Pedro,  King  of  Aragon,  iii.  109. 
Pedro  IV.,  King  of  Aragon,  iii. 

177. 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  iii.  109,  110. 
Pedro  I.,  of  Portugal,  iii.  111. 
Pedro  II.,  of  Portugal,  iv.  19,  20, 

50,  57. 
Pedro  III.,  of  Portugal,  iv.  273. 
Pekin,  ii.  83. 
Pelasgi,  The,  i.  62,  64. 
Pella,  ii.  48. 
Pelopidas,  i.  145. 
Peloponnesian  War,  i.  116,  136. 
Peloponnesians,  i.  131. 
Peloponnesus,  i.  57,  62,  92,  131, 
134,   149.     Fortresses   in,   de- 
manded,  237.     Power   of  the 
Palseologi  in,  iii.  147.    Confirm- 
ed   to    the    Venetians,   iv.   50. 
Conquered  by  Morosini,  50,  67. 
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Mentioned,  129.     Turkish  and 
Russian  war  in,  in  1768,  202. 

Pelops,  i.  57. 

Peltastae,  i.  206. 

Pelusium,  i.  52,  273. 

Peneus,  i.  28,  note,  55. 

Penn,  William,  iv.  33,  224. 

Pennaforte,  Raymond  of,  ii.  322. 

Pepin  the  Short,  father  of  Char- 
lemagne, ii.  174,  186,  187, 
196,  224,  245,  249. 

Pepin  d'Heristhal,  ii.  165,  186. 

Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  ii. 
227. 

Perdiccas,  i.  156. 

Pereyra,  Don  Alvarez,  iii.  112. 

Pereyra,  Don  Ruy,  iii.  112,  113. 

Persecutions,  ii.  45,  57,  58.  A- 
thanasian  and  Ariau,  70.  For 
the  Nicene  faith,  95.  Of  Chris- 
tians, by  Bahram,  141  ;  in  Ye- 
men, 151.  Of  the  worshippers 
of  Brahma,  224.  Of  pagans  and 
heretics,  iii.  135,  175.  Of 
Jews,  175,  176,  243,  iv.  186. 
Of  Calvinists,  iii.  305.  Of  So- 
cinians,  iv.  27.  Of  heretics 
in  Spain,  59.  Edict  respect- 
ing, 60.  Of  the  Jesuits,  170, 
173,  175.     In  Bavaria,  290. 

Pergamus,  i.  157,  239. 

Periander,  i.  84,  92. 

Pericles,  i.  90,  135-138,  324. 

Permia,  ii.  253,  254. 

Perpenna,  a  traitor,  i.  254. 

Persepolis,  i.  46,  note. 

Perseus,  i.  57,  232. 

Persia,  i.  45,  46,  69,  119,  128, 
318,  129,  322,  323,  357.  Sub- 
dued by  Alexander,  150.  In- 
dia,Bactria,  and,  disjoined,  157. 
Religion  of,  ii.  15,  16,  35.  No- 
tices of,  35,  89,  155,  158,  214. 
Fall  of  the  empire  of,  36. 
Reigns  of  Yezdejard  and  Bah- 
ram in,  141.  Phoenician  colo-f 
nies  there,  150.  Division  of 
the  empire  of,  214.  Under  the 
Sultan,  220,  294.  Subdued  by 
Timur,  iii.  144.  Influence  of 
Hassan  el  Tawil  on,  148.  Deeds 

iv.  33 


of  Ismael  in,  199.  Shah  Nadir 
of,  iv.  116,121,124.  State  of, 
after  the  death  of  Shah  Nadir, 
301. 

Persian  Gulf,  i.  318,  ii.  150. 

Persian  war,  i.  129. 

Persians,  i.  29,  41,  note,  45,  130 
-133,  145,  152,  321,  322.  So- 
lyman's  success  against,  iii. 
200.  See  Persia,  Sapor,  Turks, 
and  Xerxes. 

Persic,  German  roots  in  the,  i. 
352. 

Personal  freedom,  ii.  197. 

Perthari,  and  his  reign,  ii.  173, 
174. 

Pertinax,  Helvius,  i.  305. 

Peru,  i.  41,  note,  ii.  250,  iii.  185, 
237,  277. 

Perugia,  event  at,  iii.  41. 

Perusia,  i.  282,  ii.  116. 

Petchenegers,  ii.  232. 

Peter,  the  Apostle,  ii.  48,  55. 

Peter  of  Apone,  iii.  59. 

Peter  the  Great,  iii.  269,  354,  iv. 
51.  Contest  of  Charles  XII. 
with,  77.  Concessions  by, 
80.  Account  of,  and  of  his 
administration,  82,  90.  Mur- 
ders his  son,  87.  Defeated  by 
Turks,  87,  88.  Successful  in 
Persia,  88.  Death  of,  iv.  90. 
Successor  of,  91,  92.  Alliances 
with,  97.  Befriends  Oster- 
mann,  112.  Niece  of,  114. 
See  Catharine. 

Peter  II.  of  Russia,  iv.  91,  113. 

Peter  III.  of  Russia,  iv.  166,  167, 
179,  180,  296. 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  ii.  321. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  ii.  295. 

Peter  of  Savoy,  iii.  31. 

Petersburg,  ii.  78,  iv.  85,  286. 

Petition,  right  of,  iv.  32. 

Peterwaradyn,  i.  303. 

Petra,  Selah  called,  ii.  149. 

Petrarch,  Francis,  iii.  60. 

Petreius,  i.  270,  275. 

Petronius,  i.  176,  182. 

Phaeton,  the  astronomer,  i.  48.. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  i.  206. 

U.  H. 
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Phalaris,  letters  of,  i.  122. 
Pharamond,  ii.  93,  132,  note. 
Pharaoh,  ii.  23,  24. 
Pharisees,  Jewish,  ii.  38. 
Pharnaces,  i.  258,  274. 
Pharsalia,  i.  146,  272. 
Pharsalus,  i.  272. 
Phasis,  the  river,  i.  50. 
Phidon  gives  laws,  i.  92. 
Philadelphia,  iv.  224. 
Philetaerus,  i.  157. 
Philibert  of  Chalons,  iii.  282. 
Philibert,  Emanuel,  of  Savoy,  iii. 

277,  302,  iv.  68. 
Philip,   (son  of  Amyntas,)   King 

of  Macedonia,  i.  146,  148-150, 

ii.  111. 
Philip,  (son  of  Demetrius,)  King 

of  Macedonia,  i.  228,  232. 
Philip,  Emperor,  i.  308. 
Philip,  Western  Emp.  ii.  316,  321. 
Philip,  (I.  France,)  ii.  295. 
Philip  (II.  Fr.)  Augustus,  ii.  313, 

314,  339,  340,  348. 

Philip,  (IV.  Fr.)  the  Fair,  iii.  19, 
114,  116,  121,  187,  190. 

Philip, (V.  Fr.)  the  Long,  iii.  116, 
118,  121. 

Philip,  (VI.  Fr.)  de  Valois,  iii. 
118,  121,  122. 

Philip,  Regent,  iv.  95. 

Philip  the  Good,  iii.  125, 154,280. 

Philip  of  Flanders,  ii.  313. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  iii.  227,  228. 

Philip  of  Milan,  iii.  81. 

Philip  (I.  of  Spain,)  the  Fair,  iii. 
160,  172,  180,  185. 

Philip,  (II.  of  Spain,)  i.  xxxvii, 
132,  ii.  107,  iii.  231,  237,  257, 
265,  289,  297,  312.  History 
of  the  age  of,  277-312. 

Philip,  (III.   of  Spain,)   iii.  189, 

315,  322,  337. 

Philip,   (IV.  of  Spain,)   iii.   347, 

iv.  18,  19,  35. 
Philip  (V.,  of  Spain,)  iv.  52,  53, 

56,  58,  62,  96,  98,  109,262. 
Philip,  Don,  Infant,  iv.  146. 
Philip  Lewis,  iv.  46. 
Philipopolis,  taken,  iii.  142. 
Philippi,  i.  278,  281,  282,  ii.  105. 


Philippicus  Bardanes,  ii.  178, 183. 
Philistines,  posterity  of,  i.  105. 
Philo,  the  Jew,  i.  122,  176. 
Philolaus,  i.  92. 
Philopoemen,  i.  154,  218. 
Philosophers    and    philosophy,    i. 

122,  182,  ii.  292,  293,  359. 
Phocsea,  i.  94,  iii.  73. 
Phocas,  Nicephorus,  ii.  242,  257. 
Phocion,  i.  135. 
Phocis,  i.  149. 
Phocus,  ii.  144. 
Phoenicia,  i.  47,  230,  ii.  22. 
Phoenicians,  i.  29,  47,  48,  51,  52, 

56,  105,  109,  ii.  23,  25,  32. 
Photius,  i.  183,  ii.  256,  257. 
Phrygia,  i.  320. 
Phthiotis,  influence  of,  i.  57. 
Physicians,  ii.  359.   See  Anatomy. 
Piacenza,  ii.  120,  iii.  246. 
Piasts,  iii.  135,  iv.  138. 
Piccolomini,  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  iii. 

61. 
Picentine  country,  i.  246,  ii.  92. 
Picenum,  i.  247,  251. 
Pico,  iii.  166,  169. 
Piedmont,  ii.  92,  174,  224,  248, 

iv.  277. 
Pievegatins,  iii.  29. 
Pignerol,  iv.  49,  69. 
Pikes,  Macedonian,  i.  206. 
Pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  ii.  152, 154. 
Pilgrims,    hospital    for,    ii.    297, 

314,  iii.  56. 
Pillars,  of  Seth,  i.  48.     Inscrip- 
tions on,  48.    Of  Hercules,  1 08. 

Of  Herman,  339.  See  Gibralter. 
Pindar,  i.  93,  124. 
Pirates,  i.  58,  ii.  206,  iii.  254. 
Pisa,  ii.  296,  iii.  47,  64,  166,  249. 
Pisistratida?,  i.  117. 
Pisistratus,  i.   61,  113,  124,  127. 
Piso,  and  Pisones,  i.  217,  269. 
Pitschen,  peace  of,  iv.  190. 
Pitt,  William,  iv.  159,  164,  166. 
^Pittacus,  of  Lesbos,  i.  84. 
Pitti,  Luca,  iii.  164. 
Pius  II.,  Pope,  iii.  61,  148,  222. 
Pius  IV.,  Pope,  iii.  300. 
Pius  V.,  Pope,  iii.  298,  300,  hr. 

176. 
Placidia,  Galla,  ii.  94. 
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Plague,  i.  137,  iii.  26. 

Plancus,  i.  280. 

Plantagenet,  Henry,  ii.  284. 

Plataea  and  Platasans,  i.  130,  132. 

Plato,  on  the  ancients,  i.  41,  note. 
Mythological  interpretations  by, 
48.  On  a  country  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  108.  No- 
tice of,  and  of  his  writings,  122. 
Sect  from  the  school  of,  182. 
Noticed,  ii.  12.  Translations 
of,  iii.  62,  166. 

Platonic  philosophy,  corruption  of 
religion  by,  ii.  57. 

Plautus,  i.  165. 

Playfair's  Illustrations,  i.  28,  note. 

Plebeians,  i.  190,  198,  212,  226. 

Pletorius,  M.,  put  to  death,  i.  252. 

Plettenberg,  Walter  von,  iii.  267. 

Pliny,  the  Elder,  55,  note,  173, 
333,  ii.  12,  20,  199. 

Pliny,  the  Younger,  i.  177,  216, 
317,  ii.  50. 

Plotinus,  ii.  57. 

Plutarch,  i.  174,  304. 

Po,  i.  62,  64,  224,  ii.  91,  114, 
121. 

Podiebradsky, George,  iii.  40,101. 

Podolia,  iii.  306. 

Poets,  as  historians,  i.  123. 

Poetry,  prizes  for,  at  Fez,  ii.  342. 

Poggio,  Charles  Francesco,  iii.  61. 

Poictiers,  or  Poitiers,  ii.  175,  314, 
iii.  122,  127,  222. 

Poison,  use  of,  in  war,  i.  178. 
Idiocy  from,  ii.  172. 

Poland,  Vandals  at,  i.  350.  Pow- 
er of  the  Goths  in,  354.  Cav- 
alry of,  ii.  82.  Huns  in,  86. 
Dukes  given  to,  240.  Tribute 
from,  to  German  emperors,  275. 
Notice  of,  290.  Under  Poles- 
laf,  332.  In  the  time  of  Fred- 
erick II.,  355.  Governed  by 
the  House  of  Anjou,  iii.  19.  Si- 
lesia severed  from,  35.  Pow- 
erful monarchy,  95.  Noticed, 
97, 103.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  134.  In  the 
reign,  of  Sigismund,  202  ;  of 
Charles  V.,  267;  of  Philip  II., 
306.     Constitution    and   kings 


of,  307.  Attacked  by  Charles 
XII.,  iv.  54.  In  the  war  of 
1733,  104.  Under  Frederick 
Augustus,  the  Younger,  111. 
The  calamities  of,  181-197. 
Stanislaus  King  of,  183.  Reg- 
ulations for,  183.  Treatment 
of,  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, 189,  298  ;  Turks  aroused 
by  it,  197.     In  1783,  298. 

Poleslaf,  Poland  under,  ii.  332. 

Poliorcetes,  Demetrius,  i.  99. 

Political  constitutions,  i.  31. 

Pollux,  Lexicon  of,  i.  178. 

Polo,  Marco,  ii.  79. 

Polyaenus,  i.  178. 

Polybius,  i.  164,  169,  214,  notet 
215,  220,  234,  320,  ii.  22. 

Pombal,  Oeyras  Marquis  of,  iv. 
164,   170,  171,  273,  274. 

Pomerania,  i.  350,  ii.  104,  290, 
354,  iii.  133,  134,  341,  342,  iv. 
23. 

Pompeiopolis,  i.  319. 

Pompeius,  Sextus,  i.  282. 

Pompeius,  Trogus,  i.  179. 

Pompey,  the  Elder,  battle  and 
fate  of,  i.  249. 

Pompey,  Cneus,  i.  177,219,251, 
252.  Age  of,  254.  Early  glo- 
ry and  admiration  of,  254.  Of- 
fices held  by,  255.  Vanity  and 
ambition  of,  255.  Conduct  of, 
towards  Metellus,  255;  towards 
Lucullus,  255.  Conquests  by, 
256.  Power  of,  destroyed  by 
Caesar,  258.  Jealousy  and  com- 
parison between  Caesar  and, 260. 
Seeks  aid,  260.  Adherence  of 
nobles  to,  265.  Consulate  giv- 
en to,  265.  Wife  of,  266.  Ac- 
quires an  army,  266.  Demands 
legions  of  Caesar,  267.  Scipio, 
his  father-in-law,  267.  Powers 
given  to,  in  relation  to  Caesar, 
268.  Flees  to  Capua,  269.  Es- 
capes from  Italy,  270.  Legions 
of,  in  Spain,  attacked,  270. 
Battle  of,  at  Pharsalus,  272. 
Defeat  and  flight  of,  272.  Bag- 
gage of,  272.  Retreats,  273. 
Fate  of,  273.     Battle  with  the 
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sons  of,  275.  Jerusalem  con- 
quered by,  ii.  39.  War  of, 
with  Ceesar,  39.  Aristobulus 
dethroned  by,  39. 

Pomponius  Atticus,  i.  167. 

Pomponius.      See  Mela. 

Poniatowsky,  iv.  88.  See  Stanis- 
laus. 

Pontiffs,  i.  102.      See  Popes. 

Pontus  Euxinus,  i.  95.  See  Black 
Sea: 

Pontus,  soldiers  of,  i.  320. 

Poperinguen,  iii.  124. 

Popes,  i.  xxxvi,  ii.  56.  Two  hun- 
dred, 106.  Increased  respect 
for  the,  123.  Increased  influ- 
ence of  the,  133.  Revenues  of 
the,  from  Piedmont,  174.  Char- 
acter of,  185.  Alliance  of  Pe- 
pin with  the,  186.  Power  and 
election  of,  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, 192.  Appointments 
of,  234,  235.  Favor  Normans, 
265.  Alliance  between  Guis- 
card  and  the,  266.  On  elect- 
ing, 267.  Exaltation  of  the, 
under  Gregor)r,  267.  Difficulty 
in  electing,  276.  Acquire  tem- 
poral power  in  Italy,  iii.  19. 
Foreign  residence  of,  21.  His- 
torical facts  respecting  the,  43. 
Deposed,  47.  Chosen  from 
among  Italians,  50.  Indepen- 
dence of  the,  99.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  240.  Compara- 
tive authority  of  councils  and 
the,  242.  Arrangements  for, 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
337.  See  Adrian,  Alexander, 
Benedict,  Boniface,  Callistus, 
Celestin,  Clement,  Eugenius, 
Felix,  Gregory,  Honorius,  In- 
nocent, John,  Julius,  Leo,  Mar- 
tin, Nicholas,  Paschalis,  Paul, 
Pius,  Sixtus,  Stephen,  Urban, 
and  Zacharias. 

Popular  government,  i.  58. 

Porphyrogennetes,  i.  183,  ii.  257. 

Porphyry,  ii.  57. 

Porsenna,  i.  189. 

Porte,  see  Turks. 
Porto,  ii.  104,  300. 


Portobello,  blockaded,  iv.  132. 

Portugal,  Allemanni  in,  ii.  93. 
Under  Count  Henry  and  Al- 
phonso,  300.  In  the  time  of 
Frederick  II.,  345.  From  1357 
to  1471,  iii.  111.  In  the  time, 
of  Columbus,  185  ;  of  Charles 
V.,  243  ;  of  Philip  II.,  293. 
Under  Spain,  316.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  348.  In 
the  time,  of  Don  Alonzo  and 
Don  Pedro,  iv.  19,  57  ;  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  164,  165. 
Treatment  of    the    Jesuits   of, 

170.  From  1777  to  1783,  273 
-277.    Inquisition  in,  274,  276 
Revenues,  276. 

Post-office  revenues,  iv.  34,  251, 
261. 

Posts,  ii.  205,  iii.  81. 

Potocky,  iv.  186. 

Potosi,"iv.  259. 

Power,  on  abuse  of,  i.  35.  De- 
pends on  moral  strength,  160. 
Balance    of,   ii.    106,    107,   iii. 

171,  265,  337. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  265. 

Prameste,  i.  252. 

Pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VI., 

iv.  100,  104,  108,  137,  139. 
Prague,  ii.   359,  iii.  96,  97,  336, 

iv.  157. 
Predestination,  Mohammedan,  ii. 

155. 
Prefects,  Roman,  i.  104. 
Presbyters,  Christian,  ii.  52. 
Priesthood  and  priests,  i.  53,  336. 

Roman,  101.     Levitical,  ii,  28. 

Christian,  41,52.      Treatment 

of  the,  by  Frederick  II.,  323. 

See  Clergy  and  Druids. 
Primipilatus,  i.  211. 
Primogeniture,  in  Savoy,  iii.  84. 
Principes,  military,  i.  204. 
Printing,  invention  of,  iii.  62. 
Prisoners,  ii.  65,  85. 
Probus,  i.  310,  330,  355. 
Procida,  John,  iii.  18. 
Procles,  see  Eurysthenes. 
Procopia,  ii.  208. 
Procopius,  ii.  74,  78. 
Procopius,  a  Hussite,  iii.  101. 
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Property,  among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, i.  78.  Requisite  to  Ro- 
man knighthood,  203.  Of  the 
ancients,  217.  Community  of, 
in  the  early  Church,  ii.  51  ; 
among  the  Allemanni,  128. 
Committed  to  holy  men,  for 
protection,  195.  See  Land,  and 
Money. 

Prophecies  and  prophecy,  ii.  29, 
33. 

Protadius,  ii.  135. 

Protestants,  the  name,  iii.  227. 
War  of,  against  Charles  V., 
227.  In  Poland,  306.  Mur- 
dered, 327.  Law  respecting, 
in  Germany,  338.  See  Hu- 
genots,  and  Protestants. 

Provence,  ii.  132,  224,  iii.  160. 

Proverbs,  i.  83,  ii.  32,  201. 

Prusa,  capital  of  Osman,  iii.  140. 

Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  i.  231. 

Prussia,  i.  351,  ii.  355,  iii.  17. 
Polish,  136,  iv.  27.  In  the  age 
of  Charles  V.,  iii.  267.  Fred- 
erick III.,  King  of,  iv.  73.  Al- 
liance with,  99.  Under  Fred- 
erick William,  100.  At  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.,  110.  Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  of,  134. 
Facts  respecting,  in  1740,  137. 
Possesses  Juliers  and  Berg, 
141.  Tactics  of,  introduced  into 
France,  162.  Concluding  no- 
tice respecting,  283.  Treat- 
ment of  Poland  by,  298.  See 
Frederick. 

Przemysl  Ottocar,  ii.  326,  327, 
328,  359,  iii.  13. 

Przemysl,  Vice-chancellor,  iii.  36. 

Przemysl,  King  of  Poland,  ii.  355, 
iii.  134,  iv.  192. 

Psammetichus,  of  Egypt,  i.  71. 

Ptolemais,  ii.  314,  337. 

Ptolemies,  i.  118,  158,  159,  206, 
ii.  360. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba,  i.  315. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  i.  154,  155, 
157. 

Ptolemy  Claudius,  ii.  203. 

Ptolemy,  Dionysius,  i.  273,  274. 

33* 


Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  i.  159. 

Public  worship,  ii.  130. 

PugatschefF,  the  Cossack,  iv.  208, 
302. 

Pulcheria,  ii.  142. 

Pulse,  i.  217,  218. 

Punic  monument,  i.  109. 

Punic  wars,  i.  221,  224,  233. 

Punjab,  i.  323. 

Punon,  ii.  84. 

Purple,  inventors  of,  i.  51. 

Puteoli,  settlers  from,  ii.  117. 

Puysegur,  Marquis  de,  i.  214. 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  i.  71. 

Pyrenees,  crossed  by  Hannibal,  i. 
225.  A  boundary,  242.  Ap- 
proach of  Hsemus  to  the,  323. 
Crossed  by  Franks,  349.  Con- 
stans  killed  near  the,  ii.  66. 
Passed  by  barbarians,  91.  Vis- 
igoths at  the  feet  of  the,  93. 
Mentioned,  131,  162.  Peace 
of  the,  iii.  347. 

Pyrrhus,  i.  155,  181,  195,  196, 
221,  222. 

Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  i. 
1227  195. 

Pythagorean  cloisters,  ii.  39. 

Q. 

Q,uadi,  i.  330,  354,  ii.  76. 
Quadrigarius,  Caecilius,  i.  99. 
Quarre,  court  held  at,  ii.  127. 
Quarter  of  the  Robbers,  ii.  177. 
Quebec,  iv.  153,  160. 
Querini,  iii.  29. 
Querini,  Lorenzo,  iii.  77. 
Quesnel,  iv.  66. 
Quintilian,  i.  180,  258,  259. 
Q,uiris  and  Quirites,  i.  205,  259. 

R. 
Raab,  ii.  191,  192. 
Radzivyl,   Prince,   iv.   182,  183, 

185,  195. 
Ragusa,  iii.  74,  iv.  67. 
Raimbert,  Duke  of  Turin,  ii.  174. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  iii.  291,  317. 
Ramayan,  i.  41,  note. 
Ramillies,  defeat  of,  iv.  55. 
Ramirez,  ii.  221. 
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Ranks,  military,  i.  204,  205.  In 
Burgundy,  ii.  125.  Among  the 
Allemanni,  129.  In  Lombardy, 
171.  See  Military,  and  No- 
bles. 

Rapperswyl,  iii.  89. 

Raszyn,  Stenka,  iii.  355. 

Rauraci,  and  Rauricum,  i.  329. 

Ravenna,  i.  62,  325,  326,  349. 
Alaric's  approach  to,  ii.  91. 
Honorius  at,  91.  Entered  by 
Attila,  100.  Odoacer's  defence 
of,  112.  Conquered  by  Belisa- 
rius,  116.  Proconsul,  or  ex- 
arch, over,  119.  Capital  of 
Flaminia,  121.  Guests  mur- 
dered at,  177.  Fate  of  citizens 
of,  178.  Defended  by  Gregory 
III.,  185.  Archbishop  of,  takes 
Padua,  iii.  22.  Retained  by  the 
Pope,  245. 

Readers,  in  pagan  temples,  ii.  71. 

Red  Sea,  i.  51,  ii.  157. 

Reformation,  account  of  the,  iii. 
220.  In  Switzerland,  260.  At 
Bern,  260.  In  England,  264, 
292.  In  Scandinavia,  266.  See 
Protestants. 

Reformed  party,  iii.  338. 

Reggio,  iii.  169,  246. 

Regulus,  Attilius,  i.  218,  223. 

Rehbok,  iii.  98. 

Religion,  Roman,  i.  100,  101, 
220,  255.  Of  the  Germans, 
338.  History  of,  ii.  11.  Of 
the  East,  13,  35,  45,  46,  note. 
Of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  its 
decline,  16.  Of  Moses,  22. 
Principles  of,  in  the  heart,  26, 
note,  58.  .  Of  Jesus  Christ,  40. 
Rise  of  the  Mohammedan,  147. 
See  Christianity,  Church,  Is- 
lam, and  Reformation. 

Rene  of  Anjou,  iii.  125, 160. 

Rene,  (of  Lorraine,)  iii.  156,  158, 
159. 

Rense,  diet  at,  iii.  99. 

Representative  government,  ii. 
351. 

Republics,  of  Greece,  i.  72,  92. 
Of  Lesser  Asia,  92.  Of  Rome, 
187.    Italian,  iii.  22.     Machia- 


velli  on,  250.  Not  necessarily 
free,  261. 

Retreat,  mode  of  Roman,  i.  208. 

Revival  of  letters,  iii.  221,  262, 
263. 

Revolution,  the  American,  i. 
xxxvii.  The  French,  xxxviii. 
Swedish,  in  1772,  iv.  209.  See 
America. 

Rezzonico,  see  Clement. 

Rhasti,  i.  64,  348,  349. 

Rhastia,  i.  309,  329,  330,  336, 
355,  ii.  114,  226,  228. 

Rhaetians,  iii.  181,  197. 

Rheims  and  Rhemii,  i.  262, ii.  76. 

Rheinfeld,  see  Rudolph. 

Rhenish  confederacy,  iii.  11. 

Rhine,  passed  by  Caesar,  i.  264, 
275.  Crossed  by  Germans,  296. 
Borders  of,  in  Belgic  Gaul,  328. 
Rhaetians  on,  330.  Sources  of, 
334.  Boundary  of  Germany, 
334.  Improvements  on,  334. 
Passed  by  Franks,  349.  Ger- 
mans pursued  across,  355. 
Mentioned,  ii.  67.  Chnodomar 
captured  on  an  island  in,  68. 
Fortresses  on,  73.  Passed,  by 
barbarians,  76  ;  by  Attila,  98. 
Christianity  on,  167.  Lotha- 
ringia  on,  226.  Devastation 
there,  236.  Palatinate  of,  given 
to  Louis,  305.  Customs  levied 
on,  abandoned  to  electors,  iii. 
36/    See  Upper. 

Rhode  Island,  iv.  224,  225. 

Rhodes,  i.  155,  252,  319,  327,  ii. 
158.     Conquest  of,  iii.  201. 

Rhone,  ii.  93,  161. 

Riario,  Cardinal,  iii.  165. 

Richard  I.,  ii.  289,  313-315,339 

Richard  II.,  iii.  127,  130. 

Richard  III.,  iii.  203. 

Richard  of  Cornwall,  iii.  32. 

Richelieu,  i.  xxxvii,  iii.  326,  327, 
331,  349,  354,  iv.  99, 151,  253. 

Richimer,  ii.  104. 

Rienzi,  Nicholas,  iii.  44. 

Rinaldo  degli  Albizi,  iii.  56,  57. 

Ripperda,  Duke  de,  iv.  99. 

Ripuarian  Franks,  ii.  98. 

Rites,  religious,  ii.  41. 
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Road,  a  commercial,  i.  65. 

Robbers,  Quarter  of  the,  ii.  177. 
Execution  of,  iii.  95. 

Robert,  of  Dijon,  ii.  247. 

Robert,  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, ii.  287,  295. 

Robert,  King  of  France,  ii.  245. 

Robert,  of  Artois,  ii.  336. 

Robert,  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples, 
iii.  32,34,  40. 

Robert,  of  Leicester,  iii.  284, 
285. 

Robert,  tower  of,  iii.  27. 

Rocket-maker,  i.  170,  note. 

Rocks,  engravings  on,  i.  109, 
note,  ii.  25. 

Rodolph,  see  Rudolph. 

Rodrigo,  ii.  161. 

Rodriguez,  Simon,  iii.  244. 

Romer,  General,  iv.  139. 

Roger,  ii.  298. 

Rohan,  Duke  de,  i.  214. 

Rollo,  son  of  Rainwold,  ii.  237. 

Roman  Church,  ii.  55.  See 
Church,  and  Popes. 

Roman  code,  iii.  190.     See  Laws. 

Roman  consuls,  i.  188,  198,  201, 
254. 

Roman  dictators,  i.  190,  253. 

Roman  empire,  under  the  Csesars, 
as  long  as  the  forms  of  the  re- 
public were  preserved,  i.  287— 
311.  Survey  of  the,  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Barbarians  and 
the  innovations  in  its  internal 
constitution,  315-354.  Altera- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  the, 
355.  Government  of  the,  shar- 
ed between  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imian,  356.  Rome  ceases  to  be 
the  seat  of  government,  357. 
Aided  by  the  Church,  ii.  54. 
The  latter  period  of  the,  until 
the  destruction  of  the  imperial 
authority  in  Rome,  63-107. 
Conclusion  respecting  the,  105. 
End  of  the,  iii.  147.   See  Rome. 

Roman  history,  sources  of,  i.  163 
-183. 

Roman  kings,  i.  99,  104.  Expel- 
led, 113,  188,  190.  Reign  of 
the,  187. 


Roman  law,  i.  91,  179,  180,  ii. 
172,  283,  322,  358,  iii.  190. 

Roman  laws,  ii.  192. 

Roman  months,  iv.  21. 

Roman  pontiffs,  ii.  56.   See  Popea. 

Roman  Senate,  i.  73,  212,  280, 
297.  Constitution  and  powers 
of  the,  104.  Disavows  the  Sam- 
nite  treaty,  194.  Election  of 
the,  199.  Number  and  duties 
of  the,  199.  Permanent,  201. 
Opposed  by  Plebeians,  226. 
Tumult  and  propositions  re- 
specting the,  240.  Surround- 
ed by  Sylla's  armed  troops,  248. 
Threatened  by  Cinna,  249. 
Filled  from  the  Equestrian  rank, 
253.  Favors  Pompey,  267. 
Address  to  emperors  by,  299. 
Emperors  chosen  by  the,  310. 
Decline  of  its  power,  356. 

Roman  senators,  i.  199.  Mur- 
dered by  the  Marian  party,  250. 
Heads  of,  brought  to  Antony, 
281.  Stoics,  298.  Exempt  from 
military  service,  309.  The  Sto- 
ical, contend  for  religion,  ii.  20. 

Romano,  Ezzelino  di,  ii.  323,  iii. 
22,  25. 

Romanoff,  Michael,  iii.  329,  353. 

Romans,  i.  51.  Army  of  the,  100. 
Warriors  and  husbandmen, 
100,216.  Religion  of  the,  100, 
101.  Priesthood  of  the,  101. 
Public  and  private  life  of  the, 
103.  Majestic  manner  of  the, 
166,  199.  Management  of  pub" 
lie  affairs  by  the,  199.  Did  not 
abuse  their  authority,  200.  On 
the  character  of  the,  200.  Mil- 
itary affairs  of  the,  202.  Await- 
ed enemy's  attacks,  210.  Man- 
ners of  the,  215.  Introduction 
of  pulse  and  fruit-trees  by  the, 
218.  Allies  of  the  Mamertines, 
222.  Maritime  movements  of 
the,  222.  Defeated  by  Hanni- 
bal, 225.  Aid  Greece  and  pro- 
claim its  freedom,  229.  Insti- 
tutions derived  from  the,  331. 
Antiochus  and,  ii.  37.  Salvi- 
anus  on  sufferings  from  the,  76. 
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Treachery  of,  toward  Goths, 
87.  Defeated,  87,  88,  93. 
On  the  character  of,  140.  See 
Rome. 

Romanus  I.,  Lacopenus,  ii.  240, 
257. 

Romanus  II.,  ii.  241,  257. 

Romanus  III.,  Argyrus,  ii.  258. 

Romanus  IV.,  Diogenes,  ii.  259. 

RomanzofF,  iv.  198,  199,  200,  208. 

Rome,  laws  of,  adopted  by  its 
conquerors,  i.  36.  Early  ac- 
count of,  97-1 05.  Under  kings, 
187.  Submission  of  Alba  Lon- 
ga  to,  187.  Under  consuls,  188. 
Internal  strife  in,  1S9.  Tri- 
bunes of  the  people  and  dicta- 
tors in,  190.  War  of,  with  Veii, 
191  ;  with  the  Gauls,  192  ; 
Latium,  192  ;  Samnium,  193  ; 
Pyrrhus,  195.  Italy  subjected 
to,  197.  Internal  constitution 
of,  197.  Twelve  Tables  of, 
197.  General  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of,  198.  Military  af- 
fairs of,  202.  Never  imita- 
ted, 215.  Burnt  and  rebuilt, 
216.  Notice  of  the  city,  216. 
Polybius  on  the  ruin  of,  220. 
Increase  of  the  territory  of,  221. 
Enmity  of  Philip  to,  228.  Wars 
of,  in  Spain,  238.  The  Grac- 
chi, 239.  Political  question  first 
decided  at,  by  force,  240.  The 
Cimbric  war,  242  ;  extent  and 
prosperity  of,  at  this  time,  242. 
War  with  Mithridates,  244. 
State  of  affairs  in,  245.  War 
of,  in  Italy,  246.  The  first  cit- 
izen army  marches  against,  un- 
der Sylla,  248.  Entered  by  Ma- 
rius,  with  Cinna  and  others, 
249.  Massacres  in,  250-252. 
State  of  affairs  in,  255.  Cata- 
line's  conspiracy  against,  257. 
Flight  from,  upon  the  approach 
of  Caesar,  269.  Union  of  pow- 
er in  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler 
in,  282.  Caesar  Octavianus  sole 
ruler  of,  286.  City  of,  adorned 
by  Augustus,  291.  Burnt  by 
Nero,  295.     Restored  to  rest, 


297.  Ornamented  by  Trajan, 
300.  Surrounded  by  a  wall, 
309.  Seat  of  government  trans- 
ferred from,  to  Nicomedia,  357. 
Religion  of,  and  its  decline,  ii. 
16.  Christians  accused  of  fir- 
ing, 45.  Jealousy  between  the 
bishops  of,  and  of  Constantino- 
ple, 55.  Removal  to  Byzanti- 
um, 63.  Suffers  from  Magnen- 
tius,  66.  Taken  by  Alaric,  92. 
Arrival  of  Genseric  at,  102. 
Abuse  of,  102.  Captives  car- 
ried from,  to  Carthage,  103. 
Shut  against  Odoacer,  112. 
Theodoric  at,  113.  Plundered 
by  Richimer,  104.  Incursions 
to,  by  Ostrogoths,  104.  Aban- 
doned by  Goths,  115.  Belisa- 
rius  fortifies,  116.  Witig's  siege 
of,  raised,  116.  Conquered  by 
Totila,  116.  Walls  of,  lev- 
elled, 117.  Totila's  adminis- 
tration in,  117.  Rise  of,  under 
Narses,  118.  Proconsul,  or  ex- 
arch, over,  119.  Emperors  lose 
their  power  in,  123.  Devasta- 
ted by  Constans,  176.  Sedition 
in,  against  Philippicus,  183. 
Reception  of  Charles  at,  188. 
Threatened  by  Arabs,  224. 
Defence  of,  against  Arabs,  240. 
Othoat,241.  Republican  spirit 
in,  277.  Entered,  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  279  ;  by  Pope  Al- 
exander III.,  282.  A  danger- 
ous residence,  325.  Rienzi's 
endeavors  to  restore  freedom  to, 
iii.  44.  See  Roman,  and  Ro- 
mans. 

Romulus,  i.  98,  100,  101,  ii.  23. 

Romulus  Momyllus,  ii.  104,  105, 
192. 

Roncale,  law  on  plains  of,  ii.  283 

Rosamond,  ii.  118,  119. 

Rossbach,  iv.  157,  161. 

Rostock,  iii.  222,  342. 

Rothar,  ii.  122,  169,  172. 

Rothwyl,  Swiss  connexion  with, 
iii.  195. 

Rottieri,  ii.  287. 

Rousseau,  iii.  80. 
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Rovere,  iii.  246,  iv.  62. 

Royal  council  of  state,  iii.  189, 
190. 

Rubicon,  Caesar  there,  i.  268. 

Rudolph  of  Anhalt,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  iii.  98. 

Rudolph,  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg, iii.  16. 

Rudolph,  of  Austria,  iii.  14,  17. 

Rudolph  I.,  of  Burgundy,  son  of 
Conrad,  ii.  231. 

Rudolph  II.,  of  Burgundy,  ii.  234, 
235,  239,  247. 

Rudolph  III.,  of  Burgundy,  ii. 
247. 

Rudolph  I.,  of  Habsburg,  iii.  12- 
15, 18,  23,  94,  102,  195.  Last 
male    descendant   of,  iv.  109. 

Rudolph  II.,  of  Habsburg,  iii. 
305,  315. 

Rudolph,  Prince  Palatine,  iii.  106. 

Rudolph  of  Rheinfeld,  ii.  269, 
270,  273.     German  king,  271. 

Rufinus,  ii.  90. 

Rugen,  i.  334,  339,  ii.  105. 

Rugians,  ii.  93,  105. 

Rumburg,  the  march  of,  iv.  219. 

Rupert,  iii.  37,  107. 

Rurick,  ii.  236,  332,  iii.  312. 

Russia,  i.  221.  Goths  in,  352, 
354.  Huns  in,  ii.  86.  Dark- 
ness of,  141.  Empire  of,  found- 
ed, 236.  Under  Olga,  Vladi- 
mir, and  others,  254.  Battle  of 
the  Czar  of,  332.  Money  in, 
356.  Under  Ivan  Basilovich, 
iii.  145,  201.  Under  Ivan  Va- 
silievitsch,  267,  268,271.  Com- 
merce of  England  with,  stop- 
ped, 351.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  351.  Under  Alex- 
is and  Peter  the  Great,  iv.  81, 
90.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  111,112,118.  Un- 
der Catharine  I.,  112.  War  of, 
with  Turks,  in  1736, 118.  Swe- 
den declares  war  against,  141. 
Elizabeth  Empress  of,  147- 
151.  Alliance  of,  with  Austria, 
150.  Peace  of,  with  Sweden, 
150.  Catharine  II.,  of,  179- 
181.     War  of,  with  the  Turks 


in  1768,  197.  State  of,  in  1783, 
283,  286.  See  Ivan,  Ivanovna, 
and  Peter. 

Russians,  ii.  77,  78,  80,  236,  292. 

Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  iv.  30. 

Ryswick,  iv.  48,  51,  108. 

S. 
Saba,  ii.  150,  151,  152. 
Saboeans,  city  of- the,  ii.  151. 
Sabaudia,  or  Savoy,  i.  330. 
Sabbath-day,  worship  on,  ii.  130. 
Sabines,  i.  96,  189. 
Sacred  stone,  ii.  152,  153. 
Sacrifices,    human,   i.    103,    109, 

328,  339,  ii.  81,  85. 
Sadducees,  Jewish,  ii.  39. 
Saemund  Sigfusson,  ii.  253. 
Saffah,  Abbas  Abdallah  al,  ii.  198, 

199. 
Safrach,  Gothic  prince,  ii.  86,  88. 
Saguntum,  i.  225. 
St.  Adhemar,  Godfrey  of,  ii.  297. 
St.  Ambrose,  of  Milan,  ii.  280. 
St.  Angelo,  fortress  of,  ii.  279. 
St.  Augustin,  iv.  65. 
St.   Bartholomew,    massacre    of, 

iii.  288.      See  Huguenots. 
St.  Bernard,  Mount,  ii.  121. 
St.  Denys,  ii.  136,  195,283. 
St.  Domingo,  iii.  180. 
St.  Gall,  or  St.  Gallen,  ii.  354,  iii. 

194,  260,  iv.  71,  131. 
St.  George  society,  iii.  37. 
St.  Gothard,  ii.  121,  iii.  13,  84,  89, 

197. 
St.  James,  the  Apostle,  iv.  19,  60. 
St.  James  on  the  Birs,  iii.   156. 
St.  Januarius,  iv.  60. 
St.  John,  hospital  of,  ii.  297,  314, 

iii.  56. 
St.  John,  Knights  of,  see  Knights. 
St.  John  de  Lateran,  ii.  183,  266, 

316. 
St.  Louis,  ii.  341.     See  Louis  IX. 
St.  Maria,  Saverio  di,  iv.  127. 
St.  Mark,  ii.  44,  45. 
St.  Michael,  island  of,  iv.  276. 
St.  Paul,  i.  319,  ii.  44. 
St.  Peter,  ii.  48,  55. 
St.  Peter's   church,   ii.   188,  iii 

223. 
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St.  Quentin,  iii.  257,  277,  iv.  140. 

St.  Theresa,  iv.  19. 

St.  Thomas,  discovered,  iii.  114. 

Saladin,  ii.  311,  312,  314,  335. 

Salamis,  battle   of,  i.    119,    132, 
141. 

Salankemen,  defeat  near,  iv.  50. 

Saleh,  i.  316,  ii.  218. 

Saleph,  ii.  313. 

Salerno,  ii.  121,  189,  358. 

Salez,  Alphonso  de,  iii.  175. 

Salian  priests,  i.  102. 

Salic   estates  and  laws,  ii.    131, 
132. 

Sallust,  i.  163,  165,  257. 

Salona,  i.  325,  358. 

Salt,  tax  on,  iii.  118,  178,  iv.  250, 
260,  280. 

Saluzzo,  iii.  230,  303,  334. 

Salvianus  of  Marseilles,  ii.  75. 

Salviati,  Archbishop,  iii.  165,  166. 

Salza,  Herrman  of,  ii.  355. 

Salzburg,  iii.  16,  iv.  294. 

Samanaeans,  ii.  45,  164. 

Samarcand,  iii.  143. 

Samaria,  fall  of,  ii.  33. 

Samians,  i.  96. 

Samnites  and  Samnium,  i.  193, 
212,218,  223,  246,  ii.  121. 

Samoiedes,  country  of  the,  ii.  291. 

Samoom,  the  wind,  ii.  149. 

Sampiero  of  Basbelica,  iii.  248. 

Samson,  sells  indulgences, iii.  224. 

San  Marino,  iv.  129. 

Sanchez,  King  of  Navarre,  ii.  221. 

Sancho,  of  Castile,  ii.  299,  300. 

Sancho-el-Cupolo,  ii.  346. 

Sancho-el-Poplador,  ii.  345,  347. 

Sanchoniathon,  i.  52. 

Santa  Fe,  built,  iii.  173. 

Saone,  i.  225,  328,  329,  348,  349. 

Sapor,  i.  322,  ii.  66,  71,  73,  75, 
158,  216. 

Sar,  Ammi  and,  ii.  85. 

Saracens,  i.  318,  ii.  147,  257. 

Saratoga,  iv.  235. 

Sardinia,  conquered  by  Carthage, 
and  ruined,  i.  107.  On  trans- 
planting the  republic  of  Ionia 
to,  107.  Harvests  of,  217.  Ta- 
ken by  Romans,  223,  227. 
Possessed  by  Sylla's  party,  251. 


Devastations  in,  by  Constans 
II.,  ii.  176.  Contention  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Greeks  in, 
190.  Tributary  to  Arabs,  199. 
Pisa  mistress  of,  296.  United 
to  Aragon,  iii.  109.  Under 
Charles  Emanuel,  iv.  130. 
Compact  between  Austria  and 
Great  Britain  and,  142.  Rev- 
enue of,  277. 

Sarmatse,  Sarmatia,  and  Sarma- 
tians,  i.  334,  ii.  76,  119,  141, 
291. 

Sarmizegethusen,  i.  331. 

Sarpi,  iii.  117. 

Sassanidse,  i.  307,  ii.  144,  156, 
216. 

Satrap  of  Lydia,  i.  129,  130. 

Saturn,  age  of,  i.  65. 

Savi,  of  Venice,  i.  106. 

Savonarola,  iii.  249. 

Savoy,  i.  330,  ii.  98,  124,  188, 
248.  Alliances  with,  349,  iii. 
31.  Increasing  power  of,  82. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  254. 
Taxes  in,  iv.  277. 

Savoy  family,  ii.  247,  349,  iii. 
31,  32,  82,  169,  iv.  97. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  i.  215. 

Saxons,  i.  335,  355,  ii.  73,  76, 
98,  119,  138,  167,  186,  190, 
226,  252. 

Saxony,  ii.  190,  191,  233,  238, 
307,  iii.  103,  233,  305,  iv.  22, 
291. 

Scsevola,  killed,  i.  251. 

Scandinavia,  isles  of,  in  Germany, 
i.  334.  Jornandes  on,  349. 
Vestiges  of  Goths  in,  351.  No- 
tices of,  ii.  24,  141.  After  the 
times  of  Charlemagne,  252. 
Details  as  to,  iii.  132,  202.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  V.,  266. 
England  and,  iv.  132.  Con- 
cluding notice  respecting,  296. 

Scanzia,  or  Scandinavia,  i.  349. 

Schaffhausen,  iii.  193,  260,  iv. 
131. 

Schaumburg,  ii.  353,  iii.  134,  345. 

Scheikh  Daher,  iv.  206. 

Schliisselburg,  iv.  149,  180. 

Schloezer,  on  dialects,  i.  351. 
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Schools,   at    Marseilles,    i.    328. 

Among  the  Arabs,  ii.  200,  201. 

In  Russia,  254.     In  Foradada, 

345.     In  Sweden,  354.     In  the 

age  of  Frederick  II.,  359. 
Schwartzburg,  Gunther  of,  iii.  35. 
Schwytz,  i.  351,  iii.  84,  93,  194. 
Schyner,  Matthaeus,  iii.  197. 
Sciences,  ii.   200,  201,  334,  358. 
Scipio,  Lucius   Cornelius  Asiati- 

cus,  i.  231,  251. 
Scipio,  Metellus,  i.  267,  274,  275. 
Scipio  Nasica,  i.  234,  236,  240. 
Scipio,  Paulus  yEmilius,  i.  234. 
Scipio,  Publius  JEmilianus,  i.  23S, 

241. 
Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  i.  213, 

226,  227,  228,  232. 
Scoti,  see  Scots. 
Scotland,  early  kings  of,  iii.  131. 

In  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  265. 

Union  of  England  and,  321,  iv. 

93.     See  Great  Britain. 
Scots,  ii.  93,    138,   168,  289,  iii. 

188. 
Scriptures,  see  Bible. 
Scylax,  i.  108. 

Scythia,  i.  50,  115,  321,  ii.  236. 
Scythians,  i.  110,  ii.  80,  iii.   138. 
Seas,  see  Valleys. 
Sebastian  Castellio,  ii.  70. 
Sebastian,  Don,  iii.  293,  295. 
Secrecy,  i.  208,  iii.  67. 
Sekingen,  iii.  14,  89,  90. 
Selah,  ii.  149. 
Seleucia,  i.  300. 

Seleucidse,  The,  i.  156,  159,256. 
Seleucus,  i.  154,  155,  157,  230. 
Self-government,  i.  87,  ii.  49. 
Selim  I.,  deeds  of,  iii.  198. 
Selim  II.,  iii.  298,  299. 
Selinga,  i.  44,  ii.  85,  330,  331. 
Seljuk,  ii.  219,  294. 
Seljuk  Sultans,  iii.  138. 
Seljukian  Turks,  ii.  219,  220, 259, 

292,  294,  295. 
Sempach,  battle  of,  iii.  92,  95. 
Seneca,  i.  182. 

Sequani  and  Sequania,  i.  262,  328. 
Sertorius,  i.  249,  254. 
Servius  Galba,  i.  295. 
Servius  Tullius,  i.  217. 


Sesostris,  i.  70. 

Seth,  House  of,  ii.  292. 

Seth,  pillars  of,  i.  48. 

Settlements,  Roman,  i.  212. 

Seven  Wise  Men,  i.  83,  84. 

Seven  Years'  War,  iv.  152,  157. 
English  taxation  in  the,  280  ; 
army  and  navy  in  the,  281. 

Severus,  Alexander,  Emperor,  i. 
177,  306,  349,  358. 

Severus,  Lucius  Septimius,  i.  305, 
324. 

Seville,  ii.  222,  299,  322,  344,  iv. 
101. 

Sforza  family  iii.  181. 

Sforza,  Ascanio,  iii.  162. 

Sforza,  Blanca  Maria,  iii.  159, 
161. 

Sforza,  Francesco,  iii.  82,  162, 
230. 

Sforza,  Galeazzo,  iii.  162. 

Sforza,  Jacob,  iii.  41,  82. 

Sforza,  Maximilian,  iii.  183. 

Shaftesbury,  iv.  33,  225. 

Sha-un,  ii.  13,  note,  14. 

Shah  Nadir,  iv.  116,  121,  124, 
301. 

Shang,  ii.  14. 

Sheba,  Q,ueen  of,  ii.  151. 

Sheep,  iii.  177,  178,  iv.  202. 

Shereddin  Barbarossa,  iii.  271— 
273. 

Sheriffs  of  Morocco,  iii.  294,  295. 

Shields,  German,  i.  341. 

Shiites,  ii.  159. 

Ships,  i.  222,  ii.  176.     See  Navy. 

Shiraz,  ii.  205. 

Shu-king,  i.  41,  ii.  13,  14,  15. 

Siberia,  ii.  77,  84,  232. 

Sicani  and  Siculi,  i.  62. 

Sicilian  war,  i.  138. 

Sicily,  i.  62,  96,  107,  138,  221, 
223.  Factions  in,  221.  Suc- 
cess of  Pompey  in,  252.  Fruit- 
fulness  of,  315.  Suffering  in, 
from  the  Roman  power,  325. 
Exports  from,  326.  Pasturage 
of,  326.  Object  of  strife,  327. 
Rebellion  in,  ii.  92.  Theodo- 
ric  master  of,  114.  Provisions 
conveyed  to  Justinian  from,  115. 
Conquered,      115.        Captives 
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from,  settle  in  Naples,  117. 
Lombard  laws  in,  172.  De- 
vastated by  Constans  II.,  176. 
Subjugation  of,  to  Arabs,  200, 
223.  Kingdom  of  Naples  and, 
founded,  252.  Conquered  by 
Normans,  298.  Henry  VI.,  in, 
315  ;  acknowledges  his  son, 
316.  Declares  for  Conradin, 
328.  Tribute  to  the  King  of, 
342.  Massacre  of  the  French 
in,  iii.  18.  Peter  of  Aragon, 
King  of,  18.  After  the  death 
of  Robert  of  Anjou,  40.  Re- 
union of  Naples  with,  42.  In- 
herited by  Juan  II.,  172.  Giv- 
en to  Philip,  237,  277.  Subject 
to  Spain,  299.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  VI.,  iv.  61.  King  of, 
legate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  63. 
Under  Victor  Amadeus,  69. 
State  of,  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  97.  United  with  Na- 
ples, 97.  Compact  with,  127. 
See  Naples. 

Siculi,  i.  62. 

Sicyon,  i.  81,  154. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  iv.  17,  43. 

Sidon,  i.  64,  318,  ii.  25. 

Siegreich,  ii.  127. 

Sigfusson,  Saemund,  ii.  253. 

Sigismund,  of  Austria,  iii.  96, 155, 
156,  157,  160. 

Sigismund,  King  of  Burgundy,  ii. 
127,   133. 

Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  37, 
82,  102,  103,  107,  135,  137. 
Violates  his  promise  to  Huss, 
38,  100.  Interview  of  the  Pope 
with,  47.  Expedition  of,  against 
the  Turks,  142,  143.  In  a 
dungeon,  145.  Title  of  mar- 
quis conferred  by,  169.  No- 
tices of,  iv.  218. 

Sigismund,  John,  Elector,  iii. 
324. 

Sigismund  I.,  King  of  Poland,  iii. 
202. 

Sigismund  II.,  (Augustus,)  King 
of  Poland,  iii.  306,  307,  308. 

Sigismund  Vasa,  King  of  Poland 


and  Sweden,  iii.  309,  310,  364, 
iv.  190. 

Silesia,  ii.  93,  291,  355,  iii.  35, 
232,  iv.  137,  139. 

Silesian  wars,  iv.  137,  144. 

Silius,  i.  178. 

Silk,  ii.  204,  iv.  18. 

Silver,  i.  79,  217,  iv.  259,  276. 

Simmern,  iii.  322,  iv.  46.  See 
Frederick. 

Simon  th% Magician,  ii.  49. 

Simon,  of  Montfort,  ii.  340,  351. 

Sinai,  Mount,  ii.  24,  25,  26,  40, 
iii.  200. 

Sinope,  i.  95,  320. 

Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  iii.  165,  166, 
175. 

Sixtus  V.,  Pope,  iii.  300,  iv.  63. 

Si-yu,  ii.  45. 

Skulls,  drinking  cups,  ii.  82,  118. 

Slaves,  in  Crete,  i.  59.  In  Spar- 
ta, 76,  77.  The  Helot,  78. 
Held  in  common  at  Sparta, 
78.  Regard  for,  84,  89,  91. 
Drunkenness  of,  88.  Not  en- 
gaged in  Olympic  games,  94. 
Mechanics  and  traders,  104, 
219.  Put  to  death  by  Cinna,250. 
Restored  by  Augustus,  290. 
Rulers,  294.  Marriage  between 
an  emperor  and,  296.  German, 
345.  Freed  in  Skoningen,  350. 
Among  the  Allemanni,  ii.  129. 
For  not  attending  worship,  130. 
Bishops  protect  emancipated, 
135.  Laws  of  Sparta  and  In- 
dia on,  164.  Lombard,  171. 
Of  the  Franks,  193,  194,  195. 
Turkish,  214.  Of  Achmed, 
214.  To  work  mines  in  Amer- 
ica, iii.  237. 

Slave-trade,  early,  i.  316. 

Slavonians,  i.  331,  336.  Rome 
defended  against,  ii.  117.  Peace 
with  the  Corinthian,  174.  And 
Gripho,  186.  Pursued  by 
Charlemagne,  191.  Advance 
of  the,  under  the  name  of  Van- 
dals, 233.  Germany  delivered 
from  the,  234.  Bishoprics  on 
the  borders  of  the,  237.  Con- 
quests   over,    by   the   Henrys, 
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274.  Governed  by  the  house 
of  Anjou,  iii.  19.  Destroy  Epi- 
daurus,  74. 

Slavonic  dialect,  i.  352. 

Smallpox,  ii.  151. 

Smith,  John,  Captain,  iii.  291. 

Smith,  Sir  John,  iii.  291. 

Smyrna,  i.  94,  95,  ii.  296,  iii. 
144. 

Snorre,  Sturleson,  ii.  253. 

Sobiesky,  John,  iv.  41,  104. 

Sobochtekin,  Nasir-ed-din,ii.  220. 

Socinians,  iii.  306,  iv.  27. 

Socotora,  ii.  150,  151. 

Socrates,  i.  134,  142. 

Sodor,  iii.  131,  132. 

Soissons,  i.  262,  ii.  186,  319. 

Solatium,  meaning  of,  ii.  172. 

Soldiers,  hired,  i.  107,  ii.  243, 
287.  Character  of,  after  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  i.  147, 
148.  Roman,  203,  207,  211. 
Stature  of,  203.  Caesar's,  259, 
265.     See  Military. 

Solomon,  i.  318,  ii.  31,  32,  37, 
41,  151. 

Solon  and  his  laws,  i.  83,  84,  88, 
114,  127,  197. 

Solothurn,  iii.  191-193,  195. 

Soltwedel,  ii.  308,  iii.  98. 

Soltyk,  Bishop,  iv.  183,  185. 

Solyman,  A.  D.  1035,  iii.  138. 

Solyman  I.,  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  iii.  145. 

Solyman  II.,  iii.  201,  231,  271. 

Solyman  III.,  iv.  50. 

Sophi,  Persian,  iv.  88,  89. 

Sophia,  Empress  of  Constantino- 
ple, ii.  143. 

Sophia,  descendants  of,  ii.  310,  iii. 
105. 

Sophia,  of  Russia,  iv.  82,  83. 

Sophia,  Countess  Palatine,  iv.  93. 

Sophocles,  i.  119,  ii.  27,  note. 

Soul,  early  divine  instruction  of 
the,  i.  42.  On  origin  of  the, 
ii.  11.  Pagan  belief  as  to  the, 
82. 

South,  early  preservation  of 
knowledge  in  the,  i.  29. 

South  Carolina,  iv.  225. 

iv.  34 


Southern  and  Eastern  countries, 
general  survey  of  the,  before 
the  barbarian  invasion  of  Rome, 
i.  321. 

Souza  Macedo,  iv.  20. 

Spain, Phoenicians  in,i.  51.  Mines 
of,  worked  by  Carthaginians, 
107.  Subject  to  Carthage, 
107.  Olive-trees  brought  to, 
218.  Hamilcar  in,  224.  The 
wars  in,  238.  War  in,  by  Ser- 
torius,  254.  Subdued  to  Rome, 
255,  258.  Government  of,  de- 
creed to  Pompey,  266.  Caesar's 
campaign  in,  270.  Usurping 
chiefs  in,  309.  Notice  of,  326. 
Destruction  and  famine  in,  ii. 
76.  Proffered  to  Goths,  91. 
Kingdom  of,  founded  by  Visi- 
goths, 93.  Lost,  104.  Visi- 
goths in,  136,  160.  Resistance 
by,  and  boundaries  of,  136. 
Establishment  of  Arabs  in,  160. 
Under  the  Faithful  of  the  House, 
of  Abbas,  19S  ;  oftheOmmia- 
dae,  198.  Reign  of  Abderach- 
man-el-Muzzafer  in, 199.  In  the 
time  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid, 
200.  Abderachman's  enterprise 
in,  212,  220.  Heroic  age  of, 
221.  Morabeths'  rule  in,  298. 
Siege  of  Toledo  in,  299.  A- 
rabs  lose  superiority  in,  344. 
Church  favors  the  regal  power 
in,  347.  The  countries  and 
governments  of,  iii.  108.  Cler- 
ical influence  in,  110.  Jeal- 
ous, 171.  In  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  172.  In- 
quisition in,  175.  In  the  age 
of  Charles  V.,  236.  Given  to 
Philip,  237,  277.  Treatment  of 
Indians  by,  237.  In  the  age  of 
Philip  II.,  277,  280.  Decline 
of,  293.  United  with  Portugal, 
297.  In  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  315,  346.  Continuance 
of  the  war  of,  with  France,  346. 
From  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
to  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  iv. 
18-19.  On  the  succession  in, 
U.  H. 
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51.  Under  Philip  V.,  58.  Se- 
cured to  the  family  of  Don 
Carlos,  107.  During  the  Sev- 
en Years'  War,  164, 165.  Per- 
secution of  the  Jesuits  in,  173. 
State  of,  in  1783,  255.  In- 
quisition in,  256.  Ecclesiastics, 
256.  Ministers,  257.  Nobles, 
258.  Revenue,  and  taxes,  259. 
Financial   department   of,  261. 

Spalatro,  gardens  near,  i.  325. 

Spaniards,  their  commercial  trea- 
ties, iii.  343. 

Spanish  Armada,  i.  132,  iii.  290. 

Spanish  Succession,  The,  iv.  51. 

Sparta,  see  Lacedsemon. 

Spartans,  see  Lacedeemonians. 

Spears,  Roman,  i.  204,  205. 

Spina,  i.  62. 

Spinola,  Ambrose,  iii.  315. 

Spire,  ii.  76,  iv.  47. 

Spitzbergen,  discovered,  iii.  322. 

Spliigen,  ii.  121. 

Spoleto,  ii.  120,  188,  231. 

Squillace,  Marquis  di,  iv.  257. 

Stadtholders,  iii.  318,  319,  iv. 
37,  45,  269. 

Stael  Madame  de,  i.  xli. 

Stamp  Act,  iv.  228,  229,  230. 

Standing  armies,  iii.  188,  190,  iv. 
301. 

Stanislaus,  Lesczynsky,  iv.  104- 
108. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  iv.  182, 
183. 

States-General,  of  France,  i.  26, 
ii.  285,  iii.  118,  189,  iv.  244. 
Of  Holland,  iii.  319,  320,  iv. 
30,  268. 

Station,  Roman  military,  i.  207. 

Stature  of  soldiers,  i.  203. 

Steding,  fall  of,  ii.  353. 

Stephen  III.,  Pope,  ii.  185,  186, 
187,  277. 

Stephen  IX.,  Pope,  ii.  266. 

Stephen,  of  Boulogne,  ii.  286. 

Stephen,  son  of  Geysa,  ii.  329. 

Stephen,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  iii.  94. 

Stettin,  ii.  290,  iii.  341. 

Stilicho,  ii.  91,  93. 

Stiria,  ii.  98,  238,  306,  307,  iii. 
13,16.    Heretics  burned  in,  95. 


Stoics,  i.  182,  298,  303,  304,  ii, 
19,  20.      Epicureans  and,  21. 

Stone  of  the  Caaba,  ii.  152,  153. 

Strabo,  i.  55,  note,  170,  332,  346, 
ii.  30. 

Strasburg,  i.  334.  Battle  near, 
ii.  68.  Fall  of,  76.  Sessions 
of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  at, 
iii.  11.  Rudolph  chief  and  pro- 
tector of,  13.  Fall  of,  iv.  39, 
42. 

Strength,  physical  and  moral, i.  29, 

Stuarts,  reign  of  the,  iv.  45. 

Study,  hints  on,  ii.  359. 

Sturleson,  Snorre,  ii.  253. 

Suabia,  remains  in,  i.  355.  Lu- 
dolf  Duke  of,  ii.  238.  Confid- 
ed to  Frederick,  273.  Duke  of, 
dies,  279.  Extinction  of  the 
ducal  authority  in,  iii.  12. 
Swiss  hated  by  the  nobility  of, 
181.     In  1783,  iv.  294. 

Suabians,  or  Suevi,  i.  335,  345, 
346. 

Succession,  exclusion  of  females 
from,  ii.  131,  iii.  109,  189. 

Sudras,  the  caste,  ii.  164. 

Suethones,  i.  350. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  i.  315. 

Suevi,  or  Suabians,  i.  335,  345, 
346. 

Suez,  on  a  canal  at,  ii.  157. 

Suffetes,  Carthaginian,  i.  106. 

Suger,  Abbot,  ii.  283. 

Suicide,  ii.  49. 

Sully,  Duke  of,  iii.  289,  334. 

Sulpicius,  fate  of,  i.  248. 

Sultans,  the  Fatimite,  at  Alkahi- 
ra,  ii.  216,  220,  294,  311.  Of 
Gasma  and  Choresmia,  220. 
Ragusan  tribute  to,  iii.  78. 

Sulzbach,  Charles  Theodore  von, 
iv.  215. 

Sum,  dynasty  of,  ii.  331,  332. 

Sun,  worshipped,  ii.  81. 

Sunday,  event  on,  ii.  177. 

Superstition,  i.  220,  ii.  202,  iv. 
276. 

Suse,  pass  of,  ii.  188.  Burnt, 
280. 

Swandewid,  the  All-seeing,  ii. 
290. 
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Sweden,  i.  335.  Animals  in,  350. 
Connected  with  Normandy,  ii. 
252.  Christianity  in,  252.  Cul- 
ture in,  354.  Notices  of,  iii. 
132,  133,  278.  Albert  of,  de- 
feated, 132.  Contests  of,  with 
Scandinavia,  203  ;  with  Den- 
mark, 266.  Independent,  266. 
In  the  age  of  Philip  II.,  309. 
Under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  329, 
332.  Indemnified,  342.  In- 
fluence of,  in  Westphalia,  342. 
Under  Christian  IV.,  Christina, 
and  Charles  Gustavus,  iv.  24- 
26.  Alliance  with,  against  Po- 
land, 26.  Part  taken  by,  in 
the  war  of  1672,  38.  Ances- 
tors of  kings  of,  46.  History 
of,  during  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  French  kings,  76. 
Constitution  of,  79.  Factions 
in,  133.  War  between  Russia 
and,  141,  150,  209.  Constitu- 
tion of,  after  the  time  of  Charles 
XII.,  209,  214.  Demand  on, 
by  Russia,  210.  Diet  and  rev- 
olution in,  212.  State  of,  in 
1783,  297. 

Swedes,  i.  350,  note,  ii.  289. 

Swedish  Revolution  in  1772,  iv. 
209. 

Sweno,  King  of  the  Danes,  ii.  251. 

Swiss,  constitutions,  i.  152.  Free- 
dom of  the,  331.  Heroism  and 
wars  of,  ii.  107.  Compared 
with  Greeks,  iii.  91.  Bravery 
of,  at  St.  James  on  the  Birs, 

156.  Retreat  before  Charles, 

157.  Hanged,  158.  Victori- 
ous, 158.  Left  to  their  own 
will,  158.  At  the  battle  of  Nan- 
cy, 159.  In  the  French  army, 
169,  170,  188,  303.  At  war 
with  Austria,  181,  182.  Alli- 
ance of  the  Grisons  and,  182. 
Victorious  at  Novara,  183.  Di- 
vided, 184.  Treaty  of,  with 
Francis  I.,  184.  Irruption  by, 
in  Bohemia,  336. 

Swiss  confederacy,  i.  26,  iii.  11, 
.  84,    192,    193,   342.     Alliance 
of,  with  Louis,  iv.  29. 


Switzerland,  MuHer's  History  of, 
i.  xviii.  Pastoral  life  in,  171. 
Custom  in,  as  to  persons  slain 
in  battle,  188,  note.  Liberty 
learned  from,  202.  The  Hel- 
vetii  in,  263.  Before  the  bar- 
barian invasion  of  Rome,  329. 
Part  of,  relinquished  by  Rome, 
ii.  98.  Union  with,  124.  Trea- 
ty between  Sigismund  and,  iii. 
156.  After  the  Burgundian 
war,  191.  Indulgences  sold  in, 
224.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
V.,  258  ;  of  Philip  II. ,  303  ; 
of  Louis  XIV.,  iv.  29.  During 
the  predominant  influence  of 
the  French  kings,  70.  Holland 
and,  131.  State  of,  in  1783, 
264. 

Sword,  presented  to  young  Ger- 
mans, i.  339. 

Sybaris,  founded,  i.  96. 

Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  i.  247— 
253,  ii.  287. 

Sylvius,  vEneas,  iii.  222. 

Symbols,  the  eight,  ii.  46,  note. 

Syncellus,  George,  the,  ii.  208. 

Syracuse,  founded,  i.  96.  No- 
tices of,  138,  139,  195,  221, 
222.  Opposes  Rome,  and  is 
taken,  226.  Taken  by  Franks, 
355.  Notice  of,  ii.  200.  Cap- 
ture of,  by  Arabs,  223. 

Syria,  i.  47,  158,  159.  Under 
Antiochus,  230.  Opposed  to 
Rome,  256.  Given  to  Rome, 
256.  Cassius  master  of,  281. 
Threatened  by  Parthians,  296. 
Before  the  invasion  of  the  Bar- 
barians, 317.  Oppression  of, 
by  Persians,  322.  Jewish  col- 
onies in,  ii.  37.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  King  of,  37.  Islam 
carried  through,  157.  Under 
the  sultans  of  Cairo,  294.  Cru- 
saders in,  296.  Sovereignty  of, 
311,  312.  Frederick  II.  march- 
es to,  322. 

Syrian  Estrangelo,  ii.  78. 

Syrian  manuscripts,  ii.  78. 

Syrian  and  Macedonian  wars,  i. 
228. 
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T. 

Taborites,  iii.  101. 

Tacitus,  i.  xv,  xvi,  116.  Wri- 
tings of,  173,  333.  On  a  de- 
lusive peace,  340.  On  fighting 
Germans,  341.  German  man- 
ners described  by,  346,  347. 
Anecdote  from  studying,  iii. 
252. 

Tadmor,  i.  318,  ii.  150. 

Tagus,  ii.  24,  300. 

Tai-ki,  ii.  46,  note. 

Taille,  iii.  188,  240,  286,  333. 

Talmud,  the  Jewish,  ii.  38. 

Tamerlane,  see  Timur. 

Tanaqui!, Queen,  robes  by,  i.  217. 

Tancred  of  Hauteville,  ii.  252, 
315. 

Tangier,  i.  316,  ii.  219. 

Tanshus,  ii.  80,  84. 

Tao,  ii.  46,  note. 

Taprobane,  King  of,  i.  346. 

Tarentines,  i.  195,  196. 

Tarentum,  i.  96,  195. 

Tarif,  or  Tarich,  ii.  161. 

Tarquin  I.,  i.  99,  187,  217. 

Tarquin  II.,  i.  188,  356. 

Tarquins,  i.  188,  189. 

Tarraco,  or  Tarragona,  i.  327, 
349. 

Tarsus,  i.  319. 

Tartars,  i.  110,  341,  ii.  291.  A- 
bulgasi's  History  of,  79.  Mon- 
goles  called,  333. 

Tasso,  i.  xxvii. 

Tauric  peninsula,  i.  320,  353. 

Taurus,  i.  95,  231,  ii.  158,  iii.  139. 

Tavora,  iv.  171,  172. 

Tawil,  Hassan  el,  iii.  148. 

Taxation  and  taxes,  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  iii.  42.  In  Eng- 
land, 128,  130,  iv.  279.  In 
Spain,  iii.  178,  iv.  259.  In  Ger- 
many, iii.  238,  iv.  22.  In 
France,  iii.  240,  iv.  248.  In 
Ireland,  iii.  265.  In  the  Neth- 
erlands, 281,  iv.  271.  Vas- 
sall's  opposition  to,  iii.  350. 
After  the  peace  of  1763,  iv. 
226.  In  Portugal,  276.  By 
the  court  of  Turin,  277.  Of 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  298. 


Taygetus,  i.  72,  81,  ii.  140. 

Tchechi,  ii.  240,  326. 

Tea,  taxed,  iv.  230.  Destroyed, 
230. 

Teisterbant,  House  of,  iii.  320. 

Tekely,  Emerich,  iv.  40. 

Teja,  ii.  118. 

Telemsan,  ii.  299,  343. 

Tell,  William,  iii.  84,  85. 

Tempe,  i.  28,  note,  55. 

Templars,  see  Knights. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  iv.  35,  36. 

Temple,  at  Jerusalem,  i.  45,  note, 
ii.  34,  36,37,41. 

Temples,  Readers  in,  ii.  71. 

Ten,  Council  of,  iii.  30,  66,  68,  69. 

Ten  Thousand,  The,  i.  143. 

Ten  Tribes,  ii.  45.      See  Jews. 

Tents,  Arabs  dwelt  in,  ii.  204. 

Terence,  i.  165,  234,  ii.  87. 

Teschen,  treaty  of,  iv.  220. 

Testudo,  the  military,  i.  211. 

Tetze],  iii.  224. 

Teu-man,  a  Hiongnu  chief,  ii.  80. 

Teutones,  or  Teutonic  people,  i. 
242,  243,  332,  333,   335,   338. 

Teutonic,  see  Knights. 

Thassilo,  of  Bavaria,  ii.  191. 

Thayth,  signification  of,  i.  48. 

Thebans,  at  Chseronea,  i.  149. 

Thebes,  Boeotian,  i.  55,  57,  92, 
131,  145,  237,  325. 

Thebes,  Egyptian,  i.  46,  note, 
64. 

Theft,  i.  59,  77,  83,  ii.  125. 

Theiss,  ii.  96,  98,  333,  iv.  50. 

Therm istius,  i.  180. 

Themistocles,  i.  130,  154,  ii.  18. 

Theocles,  enterprise  of,  i.  96. 

Theocracy,  in  Ethiopia,  i.  53. 

Theod,  ii.'  74. 

Theodelinde,  ii.  120,  169,  172. 

Theodora,  Empress,  wife  of  Jus- 
tinian, ii.  143. 

Theodora,  Empress,  destroys  im- 
ages, ii.  256. 

Theodora,  Empress,  sister  of  Zoe, 
ii.  259. 

Theodoric,  son  of  Clovis,  ii.  128. 

Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, ii.  Ill,  113,  114,  121, 
127,  143. 
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Theodoric  I.,  King  of  the  Visi- 
goths, ii.  97,  99. 

Theodoric  II.,  King  of  the  Visi- 
goths, ii.  136. 

Theodorus  of  Gaza,  iii.  62. 

Theodosian  code,  ii.  134,  137, 
142. 

Theodosius,  I.,  i.  25,  ii.  88-90, 
141,  142. 

Theodosius,  II.,  ii.  94,  95,  96, 
141.      Code  of,  134,  137,  142. 

Theodosius,  of  Adramyttium,  ii. 
178. 

Theodosius,  the  monk,  ii.  223. 

Theognis,  Maxims  of,  i.  124. 

Theophano,  Princess,  ii.  242, 
243,  254. 

Theophilus,  Emperor,  ii.  256. 

Theophrastus,  i.  43,  123. 

Theresa,  see  Maria  Theresa. 

Thermopylae,  i.  56,  131,  155, 
231. 

Theseus,  i.  58,  81,  ii.  65. 

Thesmotheta?,  i.  83,  86. 

Thessalonica,  greatness  of,  i.  324. 

Thessaly,  i.  28,  note,  55,  62,  131, 
149,  155. 

Theudat,  ii.  114,  115. 

Theudmir,  ii.  99. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  iii,  315,  322. 

Thoas,  i.  229,  230. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  ii.  286. 

Thor,  or  Tor,  worshipped,  ii.  128, 
291. 

Thoth,  signification  of,  i.  48. 

Thrace,  i.  129,  131,  149,  247, 
324,  ii.  65,  iii.  140. 

Thucydides,  Homer  the  pattern 
of,  i,  61.  Notice  of,  and  of  his 
writings,  116,  120.  Banished, 
134.  On  the  Athenian  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  140.  Polybius 
and,  164.  Studied  by  Charles 
V.,  iii.  219. 

Thule,  i.  327.  \ 

Thur,  iii.  89,  194. 

Thuringia,  or  Thuringen,  i.  334, 
ii.  98.  Subdued,  132.  Chris- 
tianity in,  167.  Reduction  of, 
233.  Government  of,  239. 
Landgraves    of,    310,    iii.    12, 

34* 


104,   105.     Sold  to  Adolf,  15. 

Notice  of,  229. 
Tiber,  i.  65,  98,  102. 
Tiberias,  besieged,  ii.  312, 
Tiberius,  i.  170,  173,  291,  ii.  20, 

151,  iii.  279.      See  Gracchus. 
Tiberius,  successor  of  Justin,  ii. 

143. 
Tibet,  i.  43,  44,  ii.  45,  80,  331. 
Ticino,  or  Ticinus,  i.  225,  231, 

ii.  121. 
Ticonderoga,  iv.  159. 
Tide,  cause  of  the,  i.  328. 
Tigris,  i.  46,  ii.  156,  204. 
Tigurini,  i.  242,  263. 
Timarchus,  oration  against,  i.  121. 
Time,  economy  and  employment 

of,  i.  219.     The  Gnostic,  ii.  47. 

Glasses  for  measuring,  114. 
Timocracy,  i.  33. 
Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  i.  130,  iii. 

143,  149. 
Tin,  sought  in  Britain,  i.  51. 
Tiresias,  fable  respecting,  i.  49. 
Titus,  i.  296-298,  ii.  12. 
Tobacco,  iii.  180,  iv.  251,  260, 
Tobolsk,  iii.  270,  355. 
Toggenburg,  iv.  71. 
Togrul  Beg,  ii.  219. 
Toledo,  ii.  137,  299,  iii.  222. 
Toleration,  ii.  70,  162,  iii.  306. 
Tombuctoo,  i.  236,  note. 
Tongres,  i.  329. 
Tor,  or  Thor,  worshipped,  ii.  128, 

291. 
Torquemada,  Thomas  de,  iii.  175, 

176. 
Torre,  iii.  30,  31,  iv.  67. 
Toscanella,  Count  of,  ii.  234,  240. 
Totila,  ii.  116,  117,  118. 
Toul,  iii.  229,  341. 
Toulouse,  ii.   97,   136,  234,  295, 

339,  359. 
Tournaments,  ii.  205,  238,  310. 
Tours,  battle  near,  ii.  175. 
Tower  of  Robert,  iii.  27. 
Towns,  i.  82,  ii.   167,  237,  284, 

285. 
Trade,  i.  219.     Sec  Commerce. 
Trades,  i.  85,  104. 
Traditional  knowledge,  i,  29, 
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Trajan,  reign  and  deeds  of,  i.  177, 

299.  Adrian    compared  with, 

300.  Employed  the  soldiery, 
303.  Fortification  by,  303. 
Pupil  of  Plutarch,  304.  Seve- 
rus  and,  306.  Rome  under, 
331.  Apprehensions  from  the 
North,  in  the  time  of,  348.  De- 
cline of  senatorial  power  under, 
356.  Inquiries  of  Pliny  by,  ii. 
50.     Copied  by  Julian,  67. 

Trajan,  General,  ii.  87. 

Trajan's  pillar,  i.  300. 

Translations,  ii.  201,202. 

Transylvania,  i.  299,  331,  ii.  330, 
iii.  231,  232,  iv.  73. 

Trapezus,  or  Trebisond,  ii.  320, 
iii.  147. 

Treves,  i.  329,  iv.  22,  292. 

Trevigi,  iii.  22,  28. 

Triarii,  Roman,  i.  204. 

Tribunes,i.  190,202,211,253,255. 

Tripoli,  ii.  312,  iii.  271,  272. 

Triumphs,  Roman,  i.  51,201,  211. 

Triumvirs,  i.  281. 

Troas,  Alexandria,  i.  320. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  i.  179. 

Trojan  colonists  in  Italy,  i.  98. 

Trojan  War,  i.  57,  60,  94. 

Troop  of  Lovers,  i.  149. 

Troy,  i.  53,  54,  60,  69,  72,  230, 
320. 

Troyes,  Bishop  of,  ii.  319. 

Tschemli-koto-tanshu,  ii.  80. 

Tscherkaskoy,   Alexey,   iv.    114. 

Tschesme,  iv.  203,  204,  208. 

Tshang-ti,  ii.  14. 

Tsheu^  ii.  14. 

Tshing-tang,  ii.  14,  15,  note. 

Tudor,  Owen,  iii.  203. 

Tuist,  i.  335. 

Tulunides,  account  of  the.  ii.  214. 

Tunguse-Sabatschieh,  ii.  78. 

Tungusians,  ii.  77,  78,  82. 

Tunis,  ii.  200,  213.  War  with, 
217.  The  Zei'rides  in,  218,220, 
298,  299.  Taken,  312.  Cru- 
sade to,  341.  House  of  Abu- 
hafs  Omar  at,  342.  Decorated, 
343.  Facts  as  to,  iii.  271 ,  272. 
Captured,  by  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  298  *;  by  Turks,  299. 


Turenne,  iii.  336,  347,  iv.  14. 

Turin,  i.  225,  ii.  248,  325,  iii.  222. 
State  of  the  Court  of,  in  1783, 
iv.  277. 

Turkestan,  ii.  199,  215. 

Turkey,  Charles  XII.  in,  iv.  77, 

Turks,  ii.  54,  77,  159,  199,  215. 
The  Seljukian,  219,  220,  259, 
292,  294,  295.  Massacre  by, 
at  Smyrna,  296.  Conquer 
Egypt,  311.  Sigismund's  escape 
from,  iii.  38.  Ragusan  alliance 
with,  77.  Battle  of,  at  Nicopo- 
lis,  137,  142,  143.  Account  of 
the,  138,  145.  Under  Bajessid, 
Selim,  and  Solyman,  198. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
355.  Their  language,  356. 
Tribute  to,  iv.  28.  Capture 
Candia  and  Crete,  29.  Besiege 
Vienna,  40,  41.  Operations 
against  the,  50.  History  of  the, 
and  of  the  Persians  during  the 
predominant  influence  of  the 
French  kings,  87.  Defeat  Peter 
the  Great,  88.  Defeated,  115, 
116.  War  of  1736,  with  the, 
118.  War  of  1768,  197.  State 
of  the,  in  1783,  298.  Their 
taxes  and  revenues,  298. 

Tuscan,  confederacy,  i.  187. 
Cities,  246. 

Tuscan  Sea,  ii.  296. 

Tuscans,  origin  of  the  word,  i.  64. 

Tuscany,  i.  191,  ii.  92.  Conquer- 
ed by  Belisarius,  116.  Com- 
motions in,  quelled,  118.  Rome 
in,  120.  Taken  possession  of,  iii. 
22.  Allotted  to  Don  Carlos,  iv. 
97. 

Tusculum,  i.  233,  ii.  279. 

Twelve  Tables,  Laws  of  the,  i. 
197,  198.      See  Laws. 

Tyranny,  meaning  of,  i.  138. 

Tyrants,  on  killing,  i.  85. 

Tyras,  i.  95,  321. 

Tyre,  i.  52,  64,  70,  317,  318,  ii. 
25. 

Tyrian  purple,  i.  317. 

Tyrol,  i.  330,  349,  iii.  94,  96, 
102,  181,  194.  Meinhard  of, 
iii.  14. 
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Tyrrheni,  i.  64. 

Tyrus,  see  Tyre. 

XL 

Uberti  family,  iii.  24,  25. 

U-king,  ii.  13,  note. 

Ukraine,  i.  351,  ii.  86. 

Ulfilas,  idiom  of,  i.  351.  Teaches 
Christianity,  ii.  86. 

Ulrica  Eleonora, Queen,  iv.  76,78. 

Ulrich,  Antony,  iv.  147,  149. 

Ulrich,  Charles  Peter,  iv.  150, 
151. 

Umbria,  i.  246,  ii.  120. 

Uniform,  Spartan  military,  i.  76. 

Unigenitus,  iv.  64,  66,  127. 

Unitarians,  iii.  306,  iv.  27. 

United,  The,  iii.  50. 

United  Provinces,  iv.  35-37.  See 
Holland. 

United  States,  see  America. 

Universe,  mutual  relation  of  the 
parts  of  the,  i.  31. 

University-privileges,  ii.  359. 

Unterwalden,  i.  351,  iii.  84,  85, 
86. 

Upper  Alsace,  iii.  14,  231. 

Upper  Bavaria,  iii.  106,  107. 

Upper  Burgundy,  or  Franche 
Comte,  ii.  224.  Lords  of,  248, 
249.  Under  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  282.  Notices  of,  iii.  277, 
282.     Franche  Comte,  iv.  38. 

Upper  Palatinate,  iii.  97. 

Upsal,  university  at,  iii.  222. 

Ural,  or  Oural,  i.  27,  ii.  77,  232. 

Urban  II.,  Pope,  ii.  272,  295. 

Urban  III.,  Pope,  death  of,  ii.  313. 

Urban  VI.,  Pope,  iii.  45. 

Urban  VIII.,  Pope,  iv.  62,   176. 

Uri,  iii.  84. 

Utrecht,  independence  of,  ii.  352. 
Treaty  of,  iv.  74,  93,  94,  153, 
235  ;  situation  of  affairs  after  it, 
95. 

Utzes,  The,  ii.  232,  259. 


Valachia,  i.  55,  note,  330,  iv.  200, 

201. 
Valais,  i.  329,  330,  ii.  127,  226, 

iii.  196,  197,  256. 


Valencia,  submerged,  i.  108,  note. 
Conquered,  ii.  345. 

Valens,  colleague  with  Valentini- 
an,  ii.  73.  Cruelty  of,  74.  Huns 
in  the  time  of,  78.  Descent  of 
warlike   tribes  in  the  time  of, 

85.  Proposition  to,  by  Goths, 

86.  An   Arian,  86,  87.     De- 
feated, 88.     Fate  of,  88. 

Valentinian  I.,  ii.  73,  74,  75. 

Valentinian  II.,  ii.  88,  90. 

Valentinian  III.,  ii.  94-102. 

Valerianus,  i.  308. 

Valerius  Maximus,  i.  178. 

Valleys,  on  the  beds  of  lakes  and 
seas,  i.  28,  54. 

Valois,  iii.  118,  130,  287,  309. 
See  Philip. 

Valtelline  territory,  ii.  195,  iii. 
317,  327,  332. 

Vandals,  defeated  by  Goths,i.  350. 
Chiefs  and  country  of  the,  350, 
351.  Vanquished,  354.  Pass 
the  Rhine,  ii.  76.  Gratian  suc- 
cessful against,  89.  Pass  the  Py- 
renean  mountains,  91.  Crowd- 
ed by  Goths,  93.  Andalusian, 
applied  to,  by  Boniface,  95. 
Ravages  by  the,  in  Italy,  103. 
Gelimir  King  of,  115.  Defeat- 
ed, 115.  Christianity  intro- 
duced among  the,  290.  Nico- 
las Prince  of  the,  308.  See 
Barbarians,  and  Slavonians. 

Varna,  battle  of,  iii.  136, 137, 146. 

Varo,  the  river,  i.  224,  ii.  120. 

Varro,  i.  98,  167,  180. 

Varus,  i.  282,  342. 

Vasa,  see  Gustavus. 

Vasa,  John  Casimir,  iii.  354,  iv. 
26,  28. 

Vasa,  Sigismund,  iii.  309,  310, 
354,  iv.  190. 

Vasa,  Vladislaf,  iii.  353,  354. 

Vasilievitsch,  Ivan,  iii.  145,  150, 
267,  268-270,  353. 

Vassall,  Samuel,  iii.  350. 

Vatican  hill,  i.  218,  249. 

Vatican  Library,  iii.  222. 

Vauban ,  fortification  by,  iv.  14. 

Vaud,  see  Pays. 

Va-vang,  ii.  14,  15,  note. 
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Veda,  ii.  15,  48. 

Vegetius,  i.  181,  215. 

Veii,  war  with,  i.  191. 

Veldivena,  or  Wilten,  i.  330. 

Velleda,  i.  345. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  i.  170. 

Venereal  disease,  iii.  171. 

Veneti,  i.  224,  262. 

Venetian  Senate  and  Senators,  iii. 
66,  71. 

Venetian  territory,  ii.  120. 

Venetians,  ii.  281,  iii.  77. 

Venice,  Savi  of,  i.  106.  War 
with  Gauls  from,  192.  Inde- 
pendence of,  ii.  107.  Neutral- 
ity of,  189.  Hired  soldiers 
from,  243.  Reception  of  Pope 
Alexander  at,  281.  Beginning 
of  its  greatness,  281.  Doges 
of,  281,  318,  319,  iii.  27-30, 
64,  70,  247.  Takes  possession 
of  Grecian  islands,  ii.  320.  In 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  iii.  27.  Sovereignty 
of,  on  the  Continent,  63.  Forms 
of  the  constitution  of,  64.  In 
the  fifteenth  century, 167.  Com- 
merce of,  168.  League  against, 
183.  Freedom  of,  247.  Coun- 
tries confirmed  to,  iv.  50.  Suf- 
ferings of,  from  the  defence  of 
Candia,  67.     State  of,  129. 

Ven-vang,  ii.  47. 

Verden,  given  to  Sweden,  iii.  342. 

Verdun,  treaty  of,  ii.  226,  227. 
Bishopric  of,  iii.  229,  341. 

Vermandois,  ii.  340,  348. 

Vernon,  Admiral,  iv.  132. 

Veroli,  conference  at,  ii.  279. 

Verona,  i.  330,  ii.  100,  278,  iii. 
22,  63. 

Versailles,  i.  46,  iv.  167. 

Vespasian,  i.  219,  295,  297,  298. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  iii.  186. 

Vestal  virgins,  i.  102. 

Vesuvius,  i.  326. 

Veto  of  Roman  tribunes,  i.  201. 

Vetranio,  ii.  66. 

Vicenza,  ii.  100,  iii.  22. 

Victor  Amadeus  I.,  of  Savoy,  iii. 
303,  327,  iv.  43,  51.  King  of 
Sicily,  64,  68, 


Victor  Amadeus  II.,  of  Savoy 
and  Sicily,  iv.  68,  69,  97,  101, 
102. 

Victor,  Aurelius,  historian,  i.  179. 

Victor,  or  Octavius,  Pope,  ii.  276. 

Victory,  cause  of,  i.  30. 

Vieira,  Father,  iv.  19. 

Vienna,  founded,  i.  330,  ii.  308. 
Barbarians  near,  105.  Dan- 
gerous for  a  residence,  325. 
Schools  at,  359.  Liberties  of, 
infringed  upon,  iii.  16,  26.  Un- 
der Matthias,  161.  Besieged 
by  Turks,  231,  iv.  40,  41. 
Peace  of,  106,  109. 

Vienne,  i.  329,  330.  Assembly 
at  Mautaille  in,  ii.  229.  Allo- 
brogia  subject  to  the  courts  of, 
247.     Council  of,  iii.  120. 

Viesnovitzky,  Michael,  iv.  28. 

Vieste,  Pope's  journey  from,  ii. 
281. 

Villars,  Marshal,  iv.  14,  55,  95, 
106. 

Ville-hardouin,  ii.  320. 

Viminal  hill,  at  Rome,  i.  98. 

Vincennes,  decisions  at,  ii.  341, 

Vindelicia,  i.  330. 

Vindobona,  i.  330,  ii.  308. 

Vindonissa,  i.  329,  357. 

Vine,  not  cultivated,  i.  346. 

Virgil,  i.  xxvii,  171. 

Virginia,  daughter  of  Virginius,  i. 
198. 

Virginia,  the  country,  iii.  291,  iv. 
33. 

Viriatus,  i.  238. 

Virtus,  meaning  of,  ii.  171. 

Visconti,  House  of,  iii.  30,  162, 
Wars  of  the,  63.  Government 
of  Milan  by  the,  81. 

Visconti,  Barnabas,  iii.  45,  81. 

Visconti,  John  Galeazzo,  iii.  46, 
81. 

Visconti,  Matteo,  iii.  30. 

Visconti,  Valentina,  iii.  123,  181. 

Visigoths,  incursions  by,  ii.  91. 
Countries  taken  and  occupied 
by,  93.  Found  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  93.  Genseric's  appre- 
hensions from  the,  96.  Alani 
pressed  by,  103.     Imitate  civil- 
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ized  nations,  134.  Account  of 
the,  in  Spain,  136,  160,  221. 
Titles  of  princes  of  the,  347. 
See  Theodoric. 

Vistula,  i.  336,  355. 

Vitiza,  King,  treatment  of,  ii.  161. 

Vitruvius,  i.  181. 

Vladimir  I.,  the  Great,  ii.  254. 

Vladimir  II.,  Monomachus,  ii. 255. 

Vladimir,  city  of,  ii.  330. 

Vladislaf,  King,  of  Bohemia,  ii. 
277  ;  of  Hungary,  330  ;  of  Po- 
land, 355. 

Vladislaf,  son  of  Vladislaf  Jagel, 
King  of  Poland  and  Hungary, 
iii.  40,  136,  137,  146,  iv.  189. 

Vladislaf  Jagel,  iii.  135,  iv.  189. 

Vladislaf,  son  of  Casimir,  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  iii.  136, 
138. 

Vladislaf  Vasa,  iii.  353,  354. 

Vlast,  Peter,  ii.  354. 

Volga,  ii.  78,  96,  232.  Early  com- 
merce on  the,  254.  Armenians 
and  Grusines  on  the,  iv.  86. 

Volney,  i.  28,  note. 

Volterra,  destroyed,  iii.  26. 

Von,  the  word,  i.  xlv. 

Votes,  Amphictyonic,  i.  56. 

Votiacks,  i.  342. 

W. 

Wadstena,  monastery  of,  ii.  354. 
Walachia,  see  Wallachia. 
Waldeck,  iii.  346. 
Waldemar,  King  of  Denmark,  ii. 

277. 
Waldemar,    King,     strength     of, 

broken,  353. 
Wales,  i.  262,  ii.  139,  140,  352, 

iii.  263. 
Wall,  by  Trajan,  i.  304.     By  An- 
toninus, 304.     The  Chinese,  ii. 

83. 
Wallace,  iii.  131. 
Wallachia,  i.  55,  note,  330,  iv. 

200,  201. 
Wallenstein,  iii.  328. 
Wallis,  General,  iv.  120. 
Walpode,  Henry,  ii.  314. 
Walpode,  a  citizen  of  Mentz,  ii. 

224. 


Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  iv.  99,  132, 
133,  152. 

Walter  of  Brienne,  iii.  51. 

Walter,  of  Limoges,  ii.  295. 

Walter  von  Plettenberg,  iii.  267. 

Waraegers,  ii.  236. 

Warnefrid,  Paul,  i.  350,  ii.  185, 
189. 

War,  evils  of,  i.  30.  Conduct  of, 
by  Spartans,  76.  The  Persian, 
129.  The  Peloponnesian,  136. 
The  Sicilian,  138.  Poison  used 
in,  178.  Ancient  and  modern 
art  of,  181.  With  the  Veii,  191. 
With  the  Gauls,  192  ;  Latium, 
192  ;  Samnium,  193  ;  the  na- 
tions of  the  Apennines,  194. 
OfPyrrhus,  195.  On  the  length 
of,  209.  The  first  Punic,  221. 
The  second  Punic,  224.  The 
Macedonian  and  Syrian,  228. 
The  third  Punic,  233.  The 
Achaean,  236.  In  Spain,  238. 
The  Cimbric,  242.  In  Italy, 
245,  246.  Of  Caesar,  in  Gaul, 
262.  Caesar's  civil,  269.  Cae- 
sar's last,  274.  The  civil,  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  278.  The 
Period  of  the  Thirty  Years,'  iii. 
315.  Remarks  on,  before  the 
time  of  Maurice  of  Orange,  iv. 
14.  Of  1667,  35.  Of  1672,  36. 
Of  1688,  46.  The  Northern, 54. 
Of  1702,  55.  Of  1733,  103. 
The  Turkish,  of  1736,  118. 
First  Silesian,  137.  Second  Si- 
lesian,  144.  The  Seven  Years', 
152,157,280,281.  The  Turk- 
ish of  1768,  197.  See  Military 
affairs. 

Washington,  George,  iv.  234,235. 

Water,  a  regal  possession,  ii.  286. 

Water-glasses,  ii.  114. 

Watson,  Admiral,  iv.  159. 

Weaving,  ii.  203. 

Wedge-shaped  order,  i.  210,  342. 

Wenceslaf  I.,  ii.  325,  327. 

Wenceslaf  II.,  iii.  13,  15,  17. 

Wenceslaf  IV.,  iii.  36,  37,  97, 
99,  iv.  191. 

Wenceslaf,  Duke  of  Luxemburg, 
iii.  35. 
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Weser,  i.  336,  ii.  274. 

Wessex,  Egbert  King  of,  ii.  206. 

Western  Asia,  ii.  35,  46. 

Western  Church,  ii.  55. 

Western  Empire,  ii.  102,  111, 
190. 

Westphalia,  i.  335,  340,  ii.  98, 
190.  Peace  of,  iii.  331,  334, 
337,  iv.  21,  216,  217,  288. 

Wetstein,  John  Rudolph,  iii.  342. 

White  Sea,  ii.  253.  See  Arch- 
angel. 

Widowhood,  German,  i.  345. 

Wildgraf,  Hugo  the,  iii.  121. 

William,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ii. 
238,  239. 

William,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  ii.  313. 

William,  Count  of  Holland,  ii. 
323. 

William,  Duke  of  Cleves,  iv.  74. 

William  I.,  of  England,  (the  Con- 
queror,) ii.  247,  285. 

William  II.,  of  England,  ii.  286. 

William  III. ,  of  England,  i.  xxxvii, 
iv.  30,  40,  44.  Account  of,  37. 
Invasion  of  England  by,  45. 
Mary  II.,  wife  of,  45.  Facts 
respecting,  48.  Public  debt  of 
his  kingdom,  49.  Mediations 
by,  51,  52.  Rights  recognised 
by,  74.  England,  after  his 
death,  92.     Taxes  salt,  280. 

William  the  Good,  ii.  315. 

William,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
ii.  309. 

William,  of  Hesse-Cassel,  iv.  161. 

William,  son  of  Leopold,  iii.  95, 
96. 

William  de  la  Lippe-Biickeburg, 
iv.  275. 

William  I.,  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  iii.  281,  282,  iv.  267. 

William  II.,  of  Orange,  Stadthold- 
er,  iv.  29. 

William  III.,  of  Orange,  see  Wil- 
liam III.,  of  England. 

William  IV.,  Stadtholder,  iv.  94. 

William  of  Scesi,  iii.  53. 

William  III.,  of  Sicily,  ii.  315. 

William  of  Ypres,  ii.  287. 

William  Henry  Friso,  iv.  145. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  iii.  269. 


Windisch,  Vindonissa  or,  i.  329, 
357. 

Wine,  i.  56,  218,  346. 

Wineta,  the  town  of,  ii.  290. 

Winter-campaigns,  i.  191. 

Wisdom,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  47,  48. 

Wismar,  city  of,  iii.  341,  342. 

Witches,  reverenced,  ii.  291. 

Witig,  elevation  of,  ii.  115,  116. 

Witnesses,  in  Burgundy,  ii.  124. 

Wittekind,  ii.  190,  197. 

Wittelsbach  family,  ii.  305,  iii. 
34,  106,  107,  iv.  215,  216. 

Wlttenagemote,  Anglo-Saxon,  ii. 
285,  286. 

Wittenberg,  ii.  308,  309,  iii.  171, 
221. 

Wives,  in  Germany,  i.  345.  In 
Burgundy,  ii.  125. 

Woden,  i.  351,  353,  ii.  128,  252. 

Woden,  House  of,  ii.  289,  iii.  132. 

Wohlbehagen,  i.  353. 

Woldemar,  Elector,  iii.  98. 

Woldemar,  King  of  Denmark,  iii. 
104,  132. 

Wolfe,  James,  General,  iv.  159, 
160. 

Wolfgang,  iv.  46,  47. 

Wollstack,  battle  near,  ii.  333. 

Woman's  entrails  examined,  ii. 
73. 

Women,  Spartan,  i.  77,81.  Con- 
cessions to,  79.  Clothes  made 
by  Roman,  217.  Banished  from 
camp,  227.  Hair  of,  for  cor- 
dage, 235. 

Wool,  iii.  130.  Spanish,  177. 
In  England,  iv.  34,  222.  See 
Sheep. 

World,  Mahadi  on  the,  ii.  217. 

Worms,  i.  334,  ii.  76,  93,  167, 
269,  iii.  11,  iv.  47. 

Worship,  on  neglecting,  ii.  130. 

Wo-yen-ki-u-ti,  the  Tanshu,  ii. 
83. 

Writing,  early  preservation  of 
knowledge  by,  i.  29. 

Wulfstan,  voyages  of,  ii.  251. 

Wurtemberg,  Dukes  of,  restored, 
iii.  345.  Taxes  and  condition 
of,  iv.  22.     In  1783,  293. 

Wytt,  John  de,  iv.  30. 
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X. 

Xanthippus  aids  Africans,  i.  223. 

Xavier,  Francis,  iii.  244. 

Xenagies,  Macedonian,  i.  206. 

Xenophon,  on  Athens,  i.  89.  No- 
tice of,  and  of  his  writings,  117. 
On  the  fall  of  Babylon,  128. 
Exiled,  134.  Taught  by  Soc- 
rates, 134.  Leader  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  143.  Panegyric  by, 
147.  Death  of,  147.  Polybius, 
without  the  brevity  of,  164. 
Arrian,  a  rival  of,  177. 

Xerez,  battle  at,  ii.  161. 

Xerxes,  i.  130,  131,  132,  134,  ii. 
360. 

Ximenes,  Francis,  iii.  175,  177. 


Yang,  ii.  46,  note. 

Yao,  ii.  13,  note,  14. 

Yaroslaf,  ii.  254. 

Yassy,  iv.  200.     Plague  at,  204. 

Yatreb,    Mohammed's    welcome 

at,  ii.  154. 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  ii.  149, 

150,  151,  205,  312. 
Yen-yen,    inscription    there,    ii. 

84. 
Yezdejard,  ii.  141,  158. 
Y-king,  ii.  13,  note,  46. 
Yn,  ii.  46,  note. 
York,  i.  328.    Lancaster  and,  iii. 

128,  203,  262. 
Young  women,  Spartan,  i.  77. 
Ypres,  ii.  287,  iii.  124. 
Yu,  ii.  13,  note,  14,  and  note. 
Yussuf  Belkin,  ii.  218. 
Yussuf,  ii.  219,  222,  298. 
Yut-shu-kien,  ii.  85. 


Zacharias,  Pope,  ii.  185. 

Zaringen,  Cities  founded  by 
Dukes  of,  276.  Dukes  of, 
spared,  282. 

Zaringen,  Berchtold  von,  ii.  269, 
270,  iii.  86. 

Zagal,   Mohammed    el,   iii.    173. 

Zama,  battle  of,  i.  227,  234. 

Zapoyla,  John,  iii.  231. 

Zara,  ii.  318,  iii.  63. 

Zaragoza,  i.  327,  ii.  190,  222. 

Zealand,  iii.  106,  iv.  267. 

Zeiri,  ii.  218. 

Zeiridse,  and  Zeirides,  at  Tunis, 
ii.  218,  220.  End  of  their  do- 
minion, 298,  299.  Expelled 
from  the  Balearic  islands,  345. 

Zendavesta,  ii.  15. 

Zeno,  i.  48,  142. 

Zeno,  the  Emperor,  ii.  112,  131, 
142,  143. 

Zenobia,  i.  309,  318. 

Zenta,  iv.  50. 

Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  religion 
of,  i.  45,  322,  ii.  12. 

Zindat  Allah,  ii.  200. 

Ziska,  iii.  101. 

Zoe,  the  Empress,  ii.  257,  258, 
259. 

Zonaras,  history  by,  ii.  293. 

Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht,  i.  45,  322, 
ii.  12. 

Ziitphen,  iii.  155,  iv.  268. 

Zug,  iii.  90. 

Zuinglius,    Ulrich,  iii.  225,  259. 

Zulpich,  battle  near,  ii.  128. 

Zurich,  iii.  13,  88,  89,  90,  93, 
94,  194,  260,  261,  iv.  70. 

Zwingli,  see  Zuinglius. 
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